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NOTICE. 


1®. TJiere arc no good materials for an accurate map of the 
Peninsula, hut the small one furnished in this volume, together 
with the slid dies in each volume, more accurate than might 
he supposed, will give a clear general notion of the openw 
tions. 

The additional manuscript authoritiet’, coiisulteu for this 
volume, are the official correspondence of lord William Ben- 
tiiick; some notes by lord Hill; the journal and correspond¬ 
ence of sir Piiifaue Donkin; a journal of colonel Oglander, 
twenty-sixth regiment; a memoir by sir George Gipps, rouil 
, engineers; and a variety of communications by other officers. 
Lastly, authenticated copies of the official journals and corres¬ 
pondence' of most of the marshals and generals who com¬ 
manded armies in Spain; which were at my request supplied 
by the French War-Office with a prompt liberality indicative of 
that military frankness and just pride which ought and does 
characterise the officers of Napoleon’s army. I have also 
beefi enabled to correct my former accounts of the assaults of 
Rwt Gayetaiio at Salamanca, and those of Burgos, from the 
* professional papers since published by the engineers, 
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BOOK THE TWENTIETH. 

CHAPTER I. 

While the armies >Ycre striving the political affairs coutinued 
complicated and unsteady. The evils of bad govemineiit 
in England, Spain and Portugal, the incongruous alliance 
of bigoted aristocracy with awakened democracy, and the 
inevitable growth of national jealousies as external danger 
seemed to recede, were becoming so powerful, that if relief 
had not been obtained from extraneous events even the 
vigour of Wellington must have sunk under the pressure. 
The secret causes of disturbance shall now be laid bare, and it 
wifi then be seen that the catastrophe of Napoleon’s llussiau 
Campaign was absolutely necessary to the final success of the 
British arms in the Peninsula. I speak not of the physical 
power 4vhich, if his host had not withered on the snowy 
wastes of Muscovy, the emperor could have poured into 
Spain, but of those innumerable moral diseases which cor- 
nipted the very life-blood of the contest in the Peninsula. If 
Eussia owed her safety in some degree to that contest, the 
fate of the Peninsula was in return decided on the plains of 
Eussia; for had the French veterans who there perished, 
returne<l victorious, the war could have been maintained for 
years in Spain with all its waste of treasures and of blood, to 
the abspUito ruin of E*ng1and even though her army had b^n 
VOt* Vw B 
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PENINSULA WAIX. 


[1812/ 


victorious in every battle. Yet who shall say with certainty 
wliat termination any war null ever have ? AVho shall prophesy 
of an art always varying;, and of sitc^ intricacy that its secrets 
seem beyond the reach of human intellect? What vast pre¬ 
parations, whaUastoiiishing combinations >vcre involved in the 
plan, what vigour and ability displayed in the execution of 
Napoleon’s march to Moscow! Yet when the winter came, 
only four days sooner than he expected, the giant’s schenio 
became a theme for children’s laughter I 

Nevertheless the political grandeur of that expedition will 
not be hereafter judged from the wild triumph of his enemies, 
nor its military merits from the declamation hitherto passed 
off as the history of that wondrous though unfortunate enter¬ 
prise. It will not be the puerilities of Lahaume, of Segur, 
and tlicir imitators, nor even that splendid military and poli¬ 
tical essay of Jomiiii, called the ^TAfe of Napoleon^ which 
posterity null accept as the measure of a general who carried 
four hundred thousand soldiers across the Nienieii, and a 
hundred and sixty thousand to Moscow. And with such a 
military providence, with such a vigilance, so disposing his 
reserves, so guarding his flanks, so guiding his masses, that 
while constantly victorious in front no post was lost in his 
rear, no convoy failed, no courier >vas stopped, not even a 
letter was missing: the communication with his capital was 
os regular and certain as if that immense march had been but 
a summer excursion of pleasure! However it failed, and jta 
failure was the safety of the Peninsula. ^ 

In England the retreat from Burgos was viewed with the 
angry fear which always accompanies the disappointment of 
high raised public expectation; the people, taught to Delieve 
the French weak and dispirited, saw them so strong Ind 
daring that even victory had not enabled the allies to make a 
permanent stand beyond the frouticrs''of Portugal. Hence a 
growing distrust os to the ultimate result, which would not 
have failed to overturn the war faction, if the retreat of the 
French from. Moscow, the defection of Prussia, and the 
strange unlooked-for spectacle of Napoleon vanquished, had 
not come in happy time as ^ counterpoise. And when the 
parliament met lord .lYellesley did very disrinet!/ show, that 
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if the succ^es in the early part of the yvar had not been 
pushed to the extent expected, and had been followed by 
iinikirtant reverses, the ciwises were clearly to bo traced to the 
imbecile administration of Perceval and his coadjutors, whose 
jmlicy he truly characterized as having in it ^nothmg regidem 
hut (xmfusim* With accurate knowledge of facts he dis¬ 
cussed the military question, and maintained that twelve 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry added to the 
army in the beginning of the year, wouhl have rendered thf 
campaign decisive; because the Russian contest, the inca¬ 
pacity of Joseph and the dissensions of the French generals 
in Spain, had produced the most favourable crisis for striking 
a vital blow at the enemy’s power. The cabinet he said knew 
this and in good time, but though there were abundance 
of soldiers idling at home Avhen for the natitm’s welfare they 
should have been in the Peninsula, though the ministers had 
actually sent within five thousand as many men as were 
necessary, they had, with an imbecility marking all their pro¬ 
ceedings, so contrived, that few or none should reach the 
theatre of war until the time for success had passed away. 
Then touching upon the financial question, with a rude haml 
he toi'e Perceval’s pitiful pretexts, that the want of specie had 
necessarily put lx)undB to their efforts and that the general 
himself did not complain. *No!* exclaimed lord Wellesley, 
‘he does not complain because it is the sacred duty of a 
sqjdier not to complain. But he does not say that with 
^eatcr means he could not do greater things, and his country 
will not be satisfied if these means are withheld by men, >vho 
havin^ssumed the direction of affairs in such a crisis have 
only incapacity to plead in extenuation of their failures.’ 

This stem accuser, fresh from the ministry, versed in state 
matters and of unquestionable talent, was well acquainted 
with the actual resources and difficulties of the moment and 
BilBoei:^ hi bis opinions, because he had abandoned ofiSce rather 
than be a party to such a miserable mismanagement of 
BeighHad's power. He was no mean authority against his 
ferm# ^lleagues even though the facts had not so clearly 
bnw out his views, yet they to the letter. That Kng- 
lufid possessed the troops and that tliey were wanted*!^ 



PENINSULA WAR. [1819, 

Wellington is undeniable. Even in Sei)tcmbcr there isirere 
still between fifty and sixty thousand soldiers present under 
arms at home, and additional forces„could certainly have been 
fed in Portugal, because the reserve magazines 
contained provisions for one hundred thousand 
men for nine months. The only question was 
the procuring specie to purchase supplies which could not be 
had on credit. Wellington had,made the campaign almost 
without specie, and a small additional force would not have 
overwhelmed his resources; but what efforts, what ability, 
what order, what arrangements wore made by the government 
to overcome the difficulties of the time? Was there less 
extravagance in public offices, public works, public salaries, 
public contracts ? The snuff-boxes and services of plate given 
to dij^loinatists, the gorgeous furniture of palaces, the gaudy 
trap])ing8 wasted on Whittingham’s, Roche’s, and Downie’s 
divisions, would almost have furnished the wants of the 
additional troops. Where were the millions lavished in sub¬ 
sidies to the Spaniards? where the millions which South 
America had transmitted to Cadiz ? whore the sums spent by 
the soldiers during the war? Real money had nearly dis¬ 
appeared from England and a base paper had usurped its 
place; but gold had not disappeared from the world and an 
able ministry would have found it. Those men only knew 
how to squander. 

The subsidy granted to Portugal was paid by the commer¬ 
cial speculations of lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart, sijecular- 
tions which also fed the army, saved the whole 
population of Portugal from famine, apd pre¬ 
vented the war from stopping in 1811; and so 
little could the ministers comprehend, much less make lUch 
niTaugements, that they now rebuked their general for having 
adopted them, and after their own imbecile manner insisted 
upon a new mode of providing supplies. On every side they 
gave proof of incapacity. Lord William Bentinck was 
allowed to plan an invasion of Italy when additional farooixi 
Were wanted in Portugal; and suffered to hid in the money- 
maritet against Wellington and sweep tUway four millions of 
d<^ars at an exorbitant premium for a chimera, when the vruf 
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in the Peninsula was nearly stoppcii in default of that very 
money which Wellington could have otherwise procured— 
nay; had actually been promised at a reasonable cost. Nor 
>vas this the full measure of their folly. 

Lord Wellesley affirmed, and they were unable to deny the 
fact, that dollars might have been obtained from South 
America to any amount, if the government would have con¬ 
sented to pay the market-price for them; they would not do 
it, and yet afterwards sought to purchase tlie same dollars at 
a higher rate in the European markets 1 He told them and 
they could not deny it, that they had empowered five different 
agents to purchase dollars for five different services without 
any controlling head; that they were bidding against each 
other in every money-market, and the restrictions as to the 
price were exactly in the inverse proportion to the impor¬ 
tance of the service: the agent for the troops in Malta was 
permitted to offer the highest price, lord Wellington was 
restricted to the lowest 1 And besides tins folly he showed 
that they had, under their licensing system, permitted French 
vessels to bring French goods, silks and gloves, to England, 
and to carry bullion away in return. Napoleon thus paid 
his army in Spaiu with the very coin which should have sub¬ 
sisted the English troops. 

But incapable as the ministers were of making the simplest 
arrangements and neglecting the most obvious means of 
su^jplying the army; incapable even of sending out a few 
bales of clothing and arms for the Spaniards without produc¬ 
ing the utmost confusion, they wore heedless of their gene¬ 
ral’s counsels, prompt to listen to every intriguing adviser, 
and to plunge into absurd complicated measures to relievo 
thiR distress which their own imbecility had produced. 
When the war with the United States broke out, a war pro¬ 
voked by themselves, they suffered the Admiralty, contrwy 


to the wishes of Mr. Stuart, to reduce the naval 
force at Lisbon and neglect Wellington’s express 
recommendations for the protection of the mer¬ 
chantmen bringing flour and stores to Portugal. 


Mr. StaartV 
Correspond¬ 
ence, MSS. 

Then the 


Ameridtn privateers Jbeing unmolested rtm down the 
of Africa intercepted the provision trade from the Brai^ 
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one of tlie pnuc5i)al resources of the and erahokltaied 
by impunity infested the coast of Portugal, captured fourteen 
8lu|>s loaded with flour off the Dourp, and a large Tessel in 
the very moutli of the Tagus. Thoif^ things happened when 
the ministers were censuring and interfering with the general’s 
commercial transactions, and seeking to throw the feeding of 
Ills soldiers, into the hands of British speculators; as if the 
supply of au army was like that of a common market 1 nevef 
considering that it would be the merchant’s interest to starve 
the troops for the increase of profit; never considering that 
the commerce they would stop had paid the Portuguese 
subsidy for them, and Imd furnished the military chest w'ith 
specie when th' ir administrative capacity was unequal to the 
task. 

Never was a government hotter served than the British 
govcruuient was hy lord Wellington and Mr. SUiart. With 
abilities vigilance aud industry seldom equalled, they had 
made themselves masters of the^ Portuguese i)olicy, foreign, 
domestic, military, civil, and judicial; they knew all the 
causes of mischief and faithfully represented them to the 
Portuguese aud British governments, and had devised effec¬ 
tual remedies. By the former they were met with vexatious 
opposition; the latter, neglecting their advice, lent themselves 
to those foolish financial schemes before touched upon as 
emanating from Villiers, Vansittart and the count of Puuchal; 
the first deficient as an aiiiUtssador and statesman, the second 
universally derided as a financier, the third from his lohg 
residence in London knowing little of Portugal, dcriviug that? 
little from his brother the restless priucippl, and in all his 
Bchemcs having reference to his own intrigues in the iimzils. 
Their plans were necessarily absurd, Funchal revived *the 
old project of an English loan, and in concert with his coadju¬ 
tors desired to establish a hank after the English manner; 
advancing several minor details and propositions, most of 
them suggested before by prmcipal Souza but rejected by 
Wellingtou, and all designed to evade not to remedy the evils. 
Finally tlmy devised, and the English eahinet actually enteiv 
tmned the jdan, of selUng the crown aud church pra|>erty of 
Portuga4^^i*iS3t this BppUation pf the eethoUo c^f[Qh wps.to be 
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effected by commissioners, one of iUcm to bo 

Mr, Sydenham, an Engli-shmaii and a inrotes- 

tattt! Thinking lioweve^ that the pope would not 

readily yield consent, they resolved to apply to his 

nuncio, who being in their power they expected to find more 

pliable. 

Having thus provided in their way for financial difficulties, 
the ministers concocted for the supply of the ai’my, what they 
called a modified system of requisitions after the manner of 
the French! Their speeches, their manifestoes, their whole 
scheme of policy, which in the working had nearly crushed 
the liberties of England and had plunged the whole world 
into war j that policy wdiose aim and scope was, they said, to 
support established religion the rights of monarchs and the 
independence of nations was thus aist aside. Yea! theoe 
men, to remove difficulties caused by their own incapacity and 
negligence, were ready to a*ippt all they bad before condemned 
and reviled in the French; they were eager to meddle in the 
most offensive manner with the catholic religion, by getting 
from the nuncio who was in their power what they could 
not get from the pope voluntarily; they were ready to inter¬ 
fere with the rights of the Portuguese crown by selling its 
property, and desired to adopt the very system of requisitions 
which they had so often denounced as rendering the name of 
France abhorrent to the world! 

^ All these schemes were duly transmitted to Wellington and 
^Mr. Stuart, and the former had in the field to unravel tJie 
intricacies, detect the fallacies, and combat the wild specula¬ 
tions men wht> were giving a loos© to their imaginationa 
on such complicated questions of state. It was while pre- 
pdHng to fight Mannont he had to expose the futility of a 
loan,—it was on the heights of San Christoval, on the field 
of battle itself, that he demonstrated the absurdity of attempt¬ 
ing to form a Portuguese bank,—^it was in the trenches of 
Burgos he dissected Funchal's and Villiers’s schemes of finance, 
and exposed the folly of attempting the sale of church property, 

4t was at the termination of the retreat that with a mixture of 
rdbttW*tod reasoniug he quelled the proposal to live by forced 
ye^u^tions-^d on eacli occ^lon ho showed himMf 88 .well 
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acquainted with these subjects us he was with the mechanism 
of armies. Keform abuses, raise your actual taxes with vigour 
and impartiality, pay your jjresent 4eht before you contract a 
new one, was his constant reply to the propositions for loans. 
And when the English ministers pressed the other plans, 
which, besides the bank, included a re-coinage of dollars into 
cruzados, in other words the depreciation of the silver staiklard, 
he with an unsparing hand laid their folly bare. The military 
and political state of Portugal he said was such that no man 
in his senses, native or foreigner, would place his cai>ital 
where he could not withdraw it at a moment’s notice. When 
Massena invaded that country unreasonable despondency had 
prevailed amongst the ministers, now they seemed to have a 
confidence as wild as their former fear; but he who knew the 
real state of aflairs; he who knew the persons that were 
expected to advance money; he who knew the relative forces 
of the contending armies, the advantages and disadvantages 
attending each; he who knew the absolute weakness of the 
Portuguese frontier as a line of defence, could only laugh at 
the notion that the capitalists would take gold out of their 
own chests to lodge it in the chests Of the bank and eventually 
in those of the Portuguese treasury, a treasury deservedly with- 
outcredit. The French armies opposed to him inthe field (lie was 
then on San Christoval) were just double his own strength, and 
a serious accident to Ballesteros, a rash general with a bad 
army, would compel the Anglo-Portuguese force to retire inti) 
Portugal and the prospects of the campaign would vanish;© 
and this ai'gument left out of the question any accident which 
might happen to himself or general Hill. PortugaKwould 
he hoped be saved, but its security was not such as th^se 
visionaries would represent it. 

They had proposed also a British security in jewels for the 
capital of their bank, and their reasonings on this head were 
equally fallacious. This security was te he strengthened by 
collecting the duties on wines exported from Portu^ to Eng* 
laud, and had not even ascertained whether those duties 
were conformable to the treaty with England. Thep came 
' former question. Would Great Britain guarantee the 
t^pHal of the subscribers whether Portugal was lost or savedt 
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If tUe couutry slioukl be lost the uew possessors would 
understand the levying of duties upon wines as well os the 
old; would England make her port drinkers pay two duties, 
one for tlic benefit of the bank capitalists, another for the 
benefit of Freudi conquerors? If all these difficulties could 
be got over a bank would be the most efficacious mode in 
which England could use her credit for the benefit of Portu¬ 
gal; but all the other plans proposed were mere spendthrift 
schemes to defray the expenses of the war, and if the English 
government could descemi to entertain them they would fail, 
because the real obstacle, scarcity of specie, would remain. 

A nation desirous of establishing public credit should begin, 
he said, by acquiring a revenue equal to its fixed expenditure, 
and must manifest an inclination to be honest by performing 
its engagements with respect to public debts. This maxim 
he had constantly enforced to the Portuguese government, 
and had they minded it instead of trusting to the fallacious 
hope of getting loans in England, the deficiency of their 
revenue would have been made up without imposing new 
taxes, and even with the repeal of many which were oppres¬ 
sive and unjust. The fair and honest collection of taxes 
which ought to exist would have been sufficient. For after 
protracted and unsparing exertions, and by refusing to accept 
their paper money on any other condition in his commissariat 
transactions, he had at last forced the Portuguese authorities 
tOftpay the interest of that paper and of their exchequer bills, 
^lled * ApoUcies grandeaf and the effect had been to increase 
the resources of the government though the government had 
even iqrthe execution evinced its corruption. Then showing 
in detail how this benefit had been produced he traced the 
mischief created by men whom be called the sharks of Lisbon 
and other great towns, meaning speculators, principally Eng¬ 
lishmen, whose nefarious cupidity led them to cry down the 
credit of the army-bills and then purchase them, to the 
injury of the public and of the poor people who furnished the 
supplies. ^ 

A ph^ to re^in Spanish dollars and gain eight in the 
hundred of pure siiTer, which they contained above the Por- 
tnguesd oruzaK^, he treated sis a useless fraud. In Lisb&n, 
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where the cruzado was current, some gain might perha))s be 
made; but it was not certain, and foreigners, Eu^isbmen 
and Amencaus from whom the great supplies were purchased, 
would immediately add to their prices as the coin deteriorated. 
The operations and expenditure of the army were not conhued 
to Lisbon, nor even to Portugal, and the cruzado wmild n<rt 
pass for its nominal value in Spmn; thus the greatest inoon- 
venience would result freim a scheme at the best unworthy of 
the British government. In fine the reform of abuses, tlie 
discontinuance of useless expenses, economy and energy were 
the only remedies. 

Such was his reasoning, yet it had little effect on his perse¬ 
cutors ; for when his best men were falling by hundreds, his 
brightest visions of glory fading on the smoky walls of 
Burgos, he was again forced to examine and refute anew 
voluminous plans of Portuguese finance, concocted by Funchal 
and ViUiers with notes by Vaij^ittart. And these projects 
were accompanied with complaints that frauds had been prac¬ 
tised ou the custom-house and violence used towards the iubahi- 
tants by the British commissaries, whose misconduct was the 
real cause of the financial distresses of Portugal. The patient 
industry of genius was never more severely taxed! 

Wellington repelled the charge of exactions and frauds as 
applied to the army; he showed that to reform the custom¬ 
house so as to prevent frauds had been bis unceasing recom¬ 
mendation to the Portuguese government; that he had in detjjiil 
taught that government how to remedy the evils they comj 
plained of, how to increase their customs, how to levy their 
taxes, and arrange their whole financial system in a^nanner 
to render their revenues equal to their expenses, without that 
oppression and injustice wluch they were in the habii of 
practising: for the extortions and violence complained of, 
were perpetrated by the Portuguese commissariat, and yet the 
troops of tliat nation were starving. Having exposed Fun¬ 
chal's ignorance of fiuandal facts in detail, and challenged him 
to prove his charges a^inst the British army, he diaenssed 
the great question of Belling the erown and church |ands^ 
proposed as a substitute for that economy and refdirin{0f 
abuses which he so long, so often, and so rainly had pressed 
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upon tlie regency. The proposal was iiofc quite new. * I 
Ijave already,’ he observetl, ‘ had before me a proposition for 
the sale or rather transfer of crown lands to the creditors of 
the Junta de Viveres; bul? these were the uncultivated lauds 
in Alemtejo, and I pointed out the improbability that any¬ 
body would take such lands in payment, and the injury to the 
piibUc credit by making the scheme public if not likely to be 
successful. My opinion is that there is nobody in Portugal 
possessed of capital who entertains, or who ought to enter¬ 
tain such an opinion of the state of affairs in the Peninsula 
as to lay out his money in the purchase of crown lands. The 
loss of a battle, not in the Peninsula even but elsewhere, 
woidd expose his estate to confisoutiou, or at all events to ruin 
by a fresh incursion of the enemy. Even if any man could 
believe that Portugal is secure against the invasion of the 
enemy, and his estate and person ogainst the ‘ violence, oxac- 
tiona and frmds ’ (these were Funchal’s words respecting 
the allied army) of the enemj^, he is not during the existence 
of the war, according to the conde de Funchal’s notion, 
exempt from those evils from his own countrymen and their 
allies. Try this experiment, offer the estates of the crown 
for sale, and it will bo seen whether I have formed a correct 
judgment on this subject.’ Then running with a rapid liand 
over many minor though intricate fallacies for raising the 
value of the Portuguese paper-money, he thus treated the 
great question of the church lands. 

fPirst, as in the case of crown lands, there wo dd be no 
jmvehosers; notliing could render it palatable to the clergy, 
and the inflnence of the church would be exerted against the 
allies, Astettd of being as hitherto strongly exerted in their 
favaur. It would be useless if the experiment of the crown 
lands succeeded, and if that failed this sale could not succeed; 
but the attempt would alienate a powerful party in Spain as 
well as in Portugal. Moreover if it should succeed and be 
honestly carried into execution, it would entail a burtlien on 
the ffnances of five in the Imndred on the purchase-money 
for the auppoi't of the eeclesiastmal owners of the estates. 
The beat mode of ohtainiDg for tlie shtte eventually the 
benefit of the church property would be to prevent tliC 
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monasteries and nunneries from receiving novices, because, in 
course of time, the pope might consent to tlio sale of tlie 
estates, or the nation might assume possession when the eccle¬ 
siastical corporations became extinct. It was no disadvantage 
to Spain or Portugal that large portions of land should be 
held by the church. The bishops and monks were the only 
l)roprietors who lived on their estates and sj^ut the revenues 
amongst the labourers; until the habits of the new landed i»rp- 
prietors changed, the transfer of landed property from the 
clergy to the laymen would be a misfortune. 

This memoir, sent from the trenches of Burgos, quashed 
Funchal’s projects; hut that intriguer’s object was to get rid 
of his brotlier’s opponents in the regency hy exciting pow¬ 
erful interests against them; wherefore, failing in this pro¬ 
posal, he ordered Bedondo, now marquis of Borba and minister 
of finance, to repair to the Brazils, intending to supply his place 
with one of his own faction. Wellington and Stuart were at 
this time doggedly opposed by ^orba, but as the credit of the 
Portuguese treasury was supported by bis character for probity, 
they forbade him to obey the order, and represented the 
matter so forcibly to the prince regent that Funchal was 
severely reprimanded for his audacity. And it was amidst 
these vexatious tliat AVellingtou retreated, and in 
eiice such destitution that he declared all former dis- 

slight in comparison of 
his present misery! British naval stores had 
been tmeked for corn in Egypt; and the English ministers, 
finding Russia was gathering specie from all quarters, desired 
Mr. Stuart to }>revent English and American merchant cap¬ 
tains carrying coin away from Lisbon; a remedial iSeasure^ 
indicating their total ignorance of the nature of commerce. 
It was not attempted to be enforced; but then it was they 
transmitted their plan of supplying the army by requisitions 
the particulars of which may be best gathered from the 
answers to it. 

Mr. Stuart, firm in opposition, shortly observed that it was 
by avoiding and reprobating such a system, although pur- 
901^ alike by the natives and by the enemy, that the British 
dboracter and credit had been established so drmly as to be 
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of greatest use ia .the operations of the war. \VeUiugtun 
entered more deeply into the subject. 

Nothing he said could be procured from the country in 
the mode proposed by tHe ministers' memoir, unless resort 
was also had to the French mode of enforcing their requi¬ 
sitions. The proceedings of the French armies were misun¬ 
derstood. It was not true that the French never paid for 
supplies. They levied contributions where money was to be 
had, and with this paid for provisions in other parts; and 
wlien requisitions for money or clothing were made they 
were* taken on account of the regular contributions due to 
the government. Heavier indeed they were than even an 
usurping government was entitled to demand; yet it was a 
regular government account, and the British could not adopt 
a similar plan without depriving their allies of their own legi¬ 
timate resources. Eequisitions were enforced by terror. A 
magistrate was ordered to provide for the troops, who would, 
in case of failure take the provisions and punish the village 
or district in a variety of ways. Were it expedient to follow 
this mode of requisition there must be two armies, one to 
fight the enemy, one to enforce the requisitions; for the 
Spaniards would never submit quietly to such proceedings. 
The conscription gave the French a more moral description of 
soldiers, end if this second army was provided the British 
troops could not be tnisted to inflict an exact measure of 
punishment on a disobedient village; they would plunder it 
as well as the others, but their principal object would be to 
Jet at and dnnk as much liquor as they could, and then 
destroy^all property falling in their way; the objects of their 
mission, the bringing supplies to the army and inflicting 
an exact measure of punishment on the magistrate or dis¬ 
trict, would not be accomplished at all. Moreover the holders 
of supplies in Spain, being unused to commercial habits 
would regard payment for thee requisitions by bills of any 
description to be rather worse than the mode of contribution 
followed by the French, and would resist it as forcibly. And 
upoil siteh a nice point did the contest hang, that if they 
aooeptedHhe bills and^discovered how to get cash for them by 
‘ high, it wou^ be the most fatal blow poBribl^^to 
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tlifi credit and resources of tlic British army in the Bsninsula. 
The war would then soon tease. 

The memoir asserted, that though m John Hoore had been 
well furnished with money the Spaniards would not give hhn 
provisions; and this was uiged as an argument for enforcing 
rec^uisitions. But to say Moore was furnished with money, 
itself the index to the ministers* incapacity, Wellington told 
them was not true. ‘ Moore had been even Avorse furnish(^ 
than himself. That general had borrowed a little a very 
little mon^' at Salamanca, but had no regular supply foy the 
military chest until the army had nearly reached Coruna: 
and the Spaniards were not very wrong in their reluctance to 
meet his wants, for the debts of his army were still unpaid in 
the latter end of 1812.’ In fine, supplies could only be 
procured from the country by payment on the spot or soon 
after the transaction, unless the Spanish government would 
yield a part of the government contributions and the revenues 
of the royal domains, to be received from the people in kind 
at a reasonable rate. This he had obtained in the province 
of Salamanca, and the system might be extended to other 
provinces as the legitimate government Avas re-established. 
But this only partially met tine evil, it would give some sup¬ 
plies cheaper than they could otherwise be procured, but 
th(^ must afterwards be paid for at Cadiz in specie and less 
money would come into the military chest, which, as before 
noticed, was only supported by mercantile speculations. ^ 
Such were the discussions forced upon Wellington whe^ 
all his faculties were wanted on the field of battle, and such 
was the hardiness of his intellect to sustain the a^litional 
labour: such also were the men, calling themselves statesmen, 
who then wielded the vast resources of Great Britain. The 
otpenditure of that country for the year 1812 Avas above one 
hundred millions, the ministers who controlled it were yet 
so ignorant of the elementary prineipies of finance, as to 
throw upon their general ami^t the clangor and tumult of 
battle the task of exposing such fallacies. And to reduce 
thet^ persons from the magnitude of jstaMnen l&Ksk' 
. j|||^!iral siuallness of intriguing debater^ is Sailed jpolii^eal' 
|l^et But thou^i power may enable men to trample 
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reason for a time tliey cannot escape ultimte retribution, she 
KHissiiincs her sway and history delivers them to the justice 
of posterity. Perverse however as the English ministcra 
were, the Portuguese and Spanish governments were more 
so; and the temper of the Spanish rulers was at this time $>£ 
even greater importance, because of Napoleon’s misfortunes. 
The opportunity given to strihe a decisive blow at his power 
in the Peninsula demanded an early and vigorous campaign, 
and the experience of 1812 had taught Wellington no aid 
could he had from Spain unless a change was made in the 
military system. Hence when assured the French armies had 
taken winter-quarters, he resolved in person to urge the 
Cortes to give him the real as well as nominal command of 
their troops. 

Daring the past campaign and es][>ecially after Abispal 
had resigned, the weakness of the Spanish government 
became more deplorable; noriiing was done to ameliorate the 
military system, an extreme jealousy actuated the Cortes and 
the regency; and when the former oftered Wellington the 
command of their armies Mr. Wellesley advised him to accept 
it, were it only to give a point upon which Spaniards true to 
the English alliance and the aristoci'atic cause might rally in 
case of reverse. The disobedience of Ballesterc^ had been 
indeed promptly punished, but the vigour of the Cortes was 
the result of offended pride, not of sound policy, and the 
rej^reat of the allies was the signal for a renewal of those 
dangerous intrigues which the battle of Salamanca had 
arrested without crashing, 

Wellington reached Cadiz the 24th of December. 
He was received without enthusiasm, yet with honour, and 
his^^sresence seemed agreeable to the Cortes and the people; 
party passions subsided, and his ascendancy of mind procured 
patient hearing, even when in private he urged the leading 
men to turn their attention to the war, to place in abeyance 
their foctious disputes, and above all things to uphold the 
mquisltion, 1^ they should drive the church p^rty into the 

the lOiieiny. His exhortations liad no effect save io 
eneomw^ riie scrvilei|to look more to England; yet they ^ 
not prevent the Cort^ yielding to him the entire control of 
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fifty thousaml men th be puid from Uie English subsidy, with 
an engagement that he should have power of dismissal and 
the right to recommend for promotion; that no general should 
be apimiiited without his knowledge and consent, and tlwit all 
orders and reports should pass through him. 

At his recommendation also the Spanish forces were re¬ 
organized in four numbered active armies and two reserves. 
The Catalans were to form the first army, Elio’s troops include 
ing the divisions of Sarsfiold, Duran, Bassecour, the Empe- 
cinado, Roche, and Villa Gampa, received the name of the 
second arm^. The forces in the Morena, formerly under 
Ballesteros, constituted the third tfnny under Del Parque. 
The troops of Estremadura, Leon, Gallicia and the Asturias, 
induding Morillo’s, Peime Villemur’s, Downie’s and Carlos 
d’Espana’s separate divisions, were called the fourth army and 
given to Castanos, whose appointment to Catalonia was can¬ 
celled and his former dignity of captain-gcncral in Estrema¬ 
dura and Gallicia restored. Tfic pai-tidas of Longa, Mina, 
PorHer and the other chiefs in the northern provinces were 
afterwards united to this army os separate divisions. 

Abispal, made captain-general of Andalusia, commanded 
the first reserve, and Lacy, replaced in Catalonia by Copons, 
was ordered to form a second reserve in the neighbourhood of 
San Roque. Such ivere the new dispositions; but when 
Wellington had completed this important negotiation some 
inactivity was for the first time discovered in his own pro¬ 
ceedings. His stay was prolonged without appareut reason, 
and it was wliispercd that if he resembled Csesar, Cadiz had proi 
Tided him with a Cleopatra; yet he soon returned to the army 
by Lisbon, where he was greeted with very great ftonours 
and the most unbounded enthusiasm, especially by the people. 
His departure from Cadiz revived all the political dissensions. 
The liberals and serviles became more rancorous, and the 
executive was always on the side of the latter, the majority of 
the Cortes on the side of the former; neither enjoyed the 
confidence of the people nor of the allies, and the, intrigues 
of Oarlotta advanced: a desire to make her sole ^gent vm& 
manifested, and sir Henry Wellesley, tired of fmitless 

remained neuter. One cause this fe^lx^ was her 
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tcUciJkencc against the insurgents of Buenos Ayres, another 
the^ disgust given to the merchants of Cadiz by the diplo¬ 
matic proceedings, or rather intrigues of lord Strangford, 
with that revolted state. The princess denounced EngUvnd as 
pursuing a smuggling policy, and not without truth, for 
Wellington’s counsels had been unheeded. Lord Oastlcreagh 
offered Indeed a new mediation, the old commission being to 
proceed under the restriction of not touching at Mexico; 
whither a new mission composed entirely of Spaniards was to 
proceed accompanied by an English agent without an osten¬ 
sible character. This proposal ended as the others had done 
and jealousy of England increased. 

Early in 1813, Carlotta, diligently served by Pedro Souza, 
had gained adherents amongst the liberals in the Cortes, for 
she was ready to sacrifice even the rights of her posterity; 
and as she promised to maintain all ancient abuses the clergy 
and serviles were not averse .to her. The decree to abolish 

f * 

the inquisition, now the test of political party, passed on the 
7th of March and the regency were ordered to have it read 
in the churches. The clergy of Cadiz resisted the orderi 
They intimated their refusal through the medium of a public 
letter, and tlie regency encouraged them by removing the 
governor of Gud z, admiral Valdez, a known liberal and oppo¬ 
nent of the inquisition, appointing in his stead Alos a warm 
advocate for that horrid institution. But in the vindication 
of ofiieial power th(3 Sj)aniards arc prompt and decided. 
Augustin Arguelles movfed and it was instantly carried, that 
sessions of the extraordinary Cortes should be declared 
‘permanei^t, with a view to measures worthy of the nation 
and to prevent the evils with which the state was menaced by 
the opposition of the regency and the clergy to the Cortes. 
A decree W'as then proposed for suppressing the actual 
regency and replacing it with a provisional government, to be 
composed of the three eldest councillors of state. This being 
conformable to tlie constitution was carried by a majority of 
^ghty-six to fifty-eight, while another proposition, that two 
members 'of the Cortes publicly elected should bo added to 
the was rejected as an innovation by seventy-two 

against stxiy-idx. llie councillors Pedro Agar, Gabriel Ciscai’,* 
VOL* V, 0 . 
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and the cardinal Bourbon, archbisliop of Toledo, were then 
installed as regents. 

A committee, appointed to consider how a goveiiiment ielt 
by all parties to be imperfect could be improved, now recom- • 
mended that the cardinaUarclibishop who was of the blood- 
royal should be president of the regency, leaving Carlotta’s 
claims unnoticed; and as Oiscar and Agar had been formerly 
removed from the regency for incapacity, it was generally 
supposed the intention was virtually to make the archbishop 
sole regent. Soon however Carlotta’s influence was again 
felt; for a dispute arising in the Cortes between what were 
called the Americans and the liberals about the anuunl 
Adhpulco-ship, twenty of the •former joined her party, and it 
was resolved that Ruiez Pedron, a distinguished opponent of 
the inquisition, should propose her as the head of the regency. 
When almost sure of a majority the scheme was detected, and 
the people, who liked her not, became so furious that ber 
partisans were silenced. The op\msite side proposed on the 
instant that the provisional regency should be made perma¬ 
nent, which was carried; and thus, chance rather than choice 
niling, an old prelate and two imbecile councillors were 
entrusted with the government, and factious intrigues and 
rancour exploded more frequently ns the pressure from above 
became slight. 

More than all otliers the clergy were violent and daring, 
yet the Cortes was not to be frightened. Four canons of 
cathedrals were arrested in May, and orders were issued to 
arrest the archbishop of St. Jago and many bishops, because 
of a pastoral letter published against the abolition of the^ 
inquisition; for according to the habits of their cfaft of all 
sects, they deemed religion trampled under foot when the 
power of levying money and spilling blood was denied to 
ministers professing the faith of Christ. Nor did the English 
influence fail to sufler; the democratic spirit advanced iiastily, 
the Cadiz press teemed with writings to excite the people 
against the designs of the English cabinet, and to raise a 
hatred of tho British general and his troopa They wens mot 
all fidsehoods, nor unsuccessfhl, because the desire to 
‘tbe inquisition di^layed by Wellington and Ids brother, 
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nltliottgU arising from military cousidoratioiis, aocorded too 
ittuch with the kuowa tendency of the English cabinet’s 
policy not to excite the suspicions of the whole liberal party. 
The bishops of Logrouo, Mondonedo, Astorga, XiUgo and 
Salamanca^ and the archbishop of St. Jago w'ere arrested; 
several other bishops fled to Portugal and were there pro¬ 
tected as martyrs in the cause of legitimacy and despotism. 
The bishop of Orense and the ex-regent Lardizabal had 
before this escaped to Algarve and the Tras os Montes, and 
from the latter the prelate kept up an active intercourse with 
Gallicia, where the Cortes were far from popular; indeed the 
flight of the bishops created general anger, for the liberal 
party Was stronger in the Xsla^than in other parts, and by a 
curious anomaly the military were generally their partisans 
while the people were jiartisans of the clergy, Nevertheless 
the seeds of freedom, though carelessly sown by the French 
on one side and the Cortes on the other, took deep root, and 
have since sprung up into ktrong plants in due time to 
burgeon and bear fruit. 

When the bishops fled from Spain, Gravina, the pope’s 
nuncio, assumed such a tone that the good offices of sir 
Henry Wellesley could only for a time screen him from the 
vengeance of the Cortes, and finally the latter, encouraged by 
the English newspapers, dismissed him and sequestei*ed hia 
benefices. He also took refuge in Portugal and with the 
expelled clergy sought to render the Cortes odious in Spain. 
He Termed a strict alliance with the Portuguese nuncio, 
V4cente Machiechi, and they interfered, not with the concenis 

• of Spain only but wnth the catholics in the British army, 
and eveif extended their intrigues to Ii eland; whereupon, as 
justice was never the English policy towards that country, 
alarm pervaded the cabinet, and the nuncio, protected when 
opposed to the Cortes, was considered troublesome and indis¬ 
creet T^arding the Irish. 

' This state of feud led to a crisis of a formidable and deci- 
Bive nature. Mj^y jiersonfl in the Cortes held secret inter- 
oOttlSOv with Joseph, being desirous to acknowledge his 
dyuasfy if> he woi^ apeede to tlie general jiplicy of the Cortes 
itt civil government* Ho had os already sholi’U organised a 
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largo Dative force, and the coasts of Spain and Fortiigal 
Bwarmed witli French privateers manned T^ith Spanish sego 
men; the victory at Salamanca withered these resources for 
the moment, but Wellington’s failure at Burgos and retreat 
revived them and gave a heavy shock to public confidence in 
the power of England; a shock which the misfortunes of 
Napoleon in Russia only could have prevented from being 
fatal. That wonderful man had indeed, with the activity 
and energy which made him the foremost hero of the world, 
raised a fresh army to march into the heart of Germany; but 
for this he was forced to withdraw so many old soldiers from 
Spain that the French could no longer act on the offensive. 
Tins stayed the Peninsula cause on the brink of a preci- 
]>icc, for in that curious and authentic work, called ‘ Jimr-- 
rienne and his errors* it appears that early in 1813, 
the ever-factious conde de Montijo, then a general in Elio’s 
army, secretly made proposals to pass over with his forces 
to the king; and soon afterwards the whole army of Del 
Parque, then advancing into La Mancha, made oilers of a like 
nature. 

They were negotiating with Joseph when the emperor’s 
orders compelled him take up the line of the Duero; but 
being thus advertised of French weakness feared to continue 
their negotiations; Wellington then advanced, and as this 
feeling for the intrusive monarch was not general, resistance 
revived with the British successes. But if Napoleon, victo¬ 
rious in Russia, had strengthened his army, this defeciiou 
would have taken place and have been followed by othere; 
the king at the head of a Spanish army would ^have re- ' 
conquered Andalusia, Wellington would have been confined 
to the defence of Portugal, and England would not have 
purchased the independence of that country wdth her own 
permanent ruin. This conspiracy is not however related with 
entire confidence, because no trace of it is to bo found in the 
king’s papers taken at Vitoria. Nevertheless there are abun¬ 
dant proofs that the work called * Bournmm <md his eirofSt 
inasmuch as it relates to Joseph’s transactions in Spain, was 
compiled from his correspondence; many documents^lso token 
at Vitoria were lost at the time, and in a case involving lives 
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he would ])robalily have destroyed the* ])roofs of a treason 
witich had failed. Kupolcon iu his memoirs speaks of secret 
negotiations with the Cortes about this time, and he is corro¬ 
borated by the correspondence of the British embassy at 
Cadiz and by the intrigues against British influenoe. 
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In Portugal the Euglish general desired to apply all resources 
to the war; but he had to run counter to the habits of the 
people a.nd the government, to detect the intrigues of subordi¬ 
nates and of higher powers, to oppose factious men in the 
local government, to stimulate the sluggish apathy and combat 
the often honest obstinacy of those who were not factious. 
And all this without power of rocoiupensing or chastising, 
and even while forced to support those who merited rebuke 
against the more formidable intriguers of the court of Brazil; 
for the best men of Portugal wore in the local government, and 
he was not foiled so much by them as by the sluggish national 
system, dull for good purposes but vivacious for mischief. 
And at Bio Janeiro tlie personal intrigues fostered by the 
peculiarly scheming disposition of the English envoy lord 
Strangford,—the weak yet dogged habits of the prince,—and 
the meddling nature and violence of Carlotta, stifled all great 
national views. There also the Souzas, a family deficient 
neither in activity nor talent, were predominant, and »the 
object of all was to stimulate the government in Portugal 
against the general’s military policy. To this liad been opjwsed 
the influence of the English government, but tliat 'resource 
was dangerous and only to bo resorted to in extremities. 
When to all these things is added a continual struggle with 
the knavery of merchants of all nations, his diflicultics must 
be admitted, his indomitable vigour his patience and Ins 
extraordinary mental resources admired. An instnictive 
lesson in the study of nations is thus presented. Welling¬ 
ton was not simply a general who with greater or less means 
was to plan military operations, leaving to othcau. the’, 

of political difBo^tics. He hhd also to regenerate 
a people and force them against the current of their p eju- 
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dioesi and usages in a dangerous and painful course; to teacli 
at once the populace and the goyemmont; to infuse spirit and 
order without the aid of rewards or punishments, and to 
excite enthusiasm through the medium of corrupt oppressive 
institutions while he suppressed till tendency towards revo¬ 
lution. Thus only conld he maintain the war, and as it Avas 
beyond the power of man to continue such a struggle for any 
length of time, he was more than ever anxious to gather 
strength for a decisive blow, which the enemy’s situation now 
rendered possible. It may indeed be wondered at tliat he so 
long supported the pressure, and more than once he was like 
to yield and would have yielded if fortune had not offered 
liim certain happy military chances, yet such as few but him* 
self could have profited from. In 1810, on the Busaco 
mountain and in the lines, the military success was rather 
over the Portugueso government than the enemy,—^at Santar 
rcra in 1811 the glory of arms scarcely compensated for the 
destitution of the troops,—at Fuentes Onoro and on the 
Caya, after the second unsuccessful siege of Badajos, the Por¬ 
tuguese army had nearly dissolved; and the astonishing sieges 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos in 1812 were necessary to 
save the cause from dying of inanition.. Even then the early 
deliverance of Andalusia was frustrated, and time, more valu¬ 
able than gold or life in war, was lost; the enemy became the 
strongest in the field, and despite the victory of Salamanca 
thf jK)litieal cauIs Avere felt in the repulse from Burgos and 
tlie double retreat from that place and Madrid. Accumulated 
mischiefs Averc now to he encountered in Portugal. 


It luii been shown how' obstinately the regency opposed the 
plans of financial reform ; for thinking Portugal out of danger 


and tired of their British allies they hod no desire 
to aid, nor indeed any Avish to see Spain delivered 
from her dilficulties. To harass the English 


Mr. Stuart’i, 
Comspond- 
«ncp, MSS. 


general and drive him aAvay or force him, and through him 
his government, to grant them loans or new subsidies was 
tjieir object. But Wellington knew that Portugal could, and 
was resi^A'ed it should find resources Avithifi itself Where-' 
i^r -the hatthf of Balamaaca when a fresh subsidy 
was demanded he Avould not listen; and whm th%i schema 
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already exposed, of feeding or rather starving their troops 
tlirough the medium of a treaty with the Spanish govern^icnt, 
ivas proposed, he checked the shameful and absurd plan b/ 
applying a part of the money in the chest of aids intended for 
the civil servi(}e to the relief of the Portuguese troops. Yet 
the regency did not entirely fail in their aim, many persons 
Mr Stuart’s dependent upon the subsidy were thus deprived of 
(Correspond- their payments, their complaints hurt the Brit^h 
ence, MSS. credit, and the British influence with the people, 
whose faithful attachment to the alliance no intrigues had 
hitherto been able to shake, was reduced. 

Into every branch of government the regency then infused 
their own captious spirit. They complained falsely that 
general Campbell had insulted the nation by turning some 
Portuguese residents publicly out of Gibraltar in company 
with Jews and Moors; they refused the wheat delivered to 
them in lieu of their subsidy, spying it was not fit for food 
though the English troops *were then living on the same 
grain, though their own troops w’cre glad to get it, and no 
other was to be had. When a wooden jetty was to be thrown 
in the Tagus for the convenience of landing stores, they sup¬ 
ported one Caldas, a rich proprietor, in his refusal to permit 
WeiUngton’8 wanted to be felled, alleging the rights 

Correspond- of property, although he was to be paid largely ’ ‘ 
ence, MSS. themselves then and always disre¬ 

garded the rights of property,—especially when poor ipen 
were concerned—seizing upon whatever was required for the 
public service or the support of their own irregularities, 
without payment and in shameful violation of h^w and 
humanity. 

The commercial treaty and the proceedings of the Oporto 
wine company, an oppressive corporation unfair in all its 
dealings, irresponsible, established in violation of that treaty 
and supported without regard either to , the interests of the 
prince regent or his British allies, furnished them also wdth 
continual subjects for disputes, and nothing was too absurd or 
tdo gross for their interference. Under the managemeiit of 
Mr. Stuart, who had vigorously enforecd, Wellington’s plans, 
thoir paper money had obtained a reasonable and increasing 
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circulation, their custom-house resources had increased, the 
expepses of their navy and arsenal Imd been reduced, and it 
was evident that an extensive vigorous application of the same 
principles would overcome all financial difficulties; but there 
were too many personal interests, too much shameful profit 
made to permit such a reform. The naval establishment 
instead of being entirely transferred to the Brazils was con¬ 
tinued in the Tagus, and with it the arsenal as its natural 
appendage; and though the infamous Junta de Viveres had 
been suppressed by the prince regent, the government, under 
pretext of paying its debts, still disbursed ten thousand pounds 
a month in salaries to men whose offices had been formally 
abolished. 

About this time also the opening of the S];)anish ports in 
those provinces from whence the enemy had been driven, 
deprived Lisbon of a monopoly of trade enjoyed for the last 
tliree years. Then the regenfjy feeling the consequent diminu¬ 
tion of revenue, with inexpressible effrontery insisted that the 
grain imported by Wellington, which had saved their army 
and nation from famine and furnished their own subsidy, 
should enter the public warehouses under specific regulations 
and. pay duty for so doing. And so tenacious were they that 
he was forced to menace a fonnal appeal to the English 
cabinet; for he knew the subordinate officers, knavish in the 
extreme, would have sold the secrets of the army magazines to 
the speculators. And the latter, in whose hands the furnishing 
®f the army would under the new plan of the English ministers 
be placed, being thus accurately instructed of its resources 
would have regulated their supplies with great nicety, so as to 
have famished the soldiers and paralysed the operations at the 
greatest possible expense. But the supply of 4;he army under 
any system was now extremely precarious; for besides the 
activity of the American privateers, English ships of war used 
to capture vessels secretly employed in bringing provision 
under licences from Mr. Stuart and Mr. Forster. The captain 
of a Scotch merchant vessel, engaged in the same trade and 
having no letter of marque, had the piratical insolence to 
seize in the very mouth of the Tagus an American vessel 
eailing, under a licence from Mr. Forsterj thus vio]ating«at 
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onco the licence of the SugltBh luinisierj the , 
independence of Porti^al, and the general i»w of 
nations. TIwb American traders were dismayed, 
tlic Portuguese government justly indignant, |iikI the matter 
altogether einbairassing, because no measure of punishment 
could be inflicted without exposing the secret system which 
had been the principal supjwrt of the army. Congress how¬ 
ever soon passed an act forbidding neutrals to ship flour 'in 
the Amerioan ports; and this blow, cluefly aimed at the Portu¬ 
guese ships, following upon the non-importation act aird 
coupled with the illegal violence of the English vessels, nearly 
dried up this source of supply and threw the army principally 
upon the Brazil trade; which by the negligence of the Admiralty 
was, as before noticed, exposed to the enterprise of tlie United 
States’ privateers. 

During‘Wellington’s cjimpaign in Spain the military adminis¬ 
tration of' Portugal was in the hands of the regency and all 
the ancient abuses revived. The army in the field received no 
succours, the field artillery disappeared, the cavalry was in the 
worst condition, the infantry reduced in numbers, the equip¬ 
ments scarcely fit for service, the spirit of the men waning to 
despondency; there was no money in the military chest, no 
recruits in the depots, and the transport service was neglected 
altogether. Beresford’s severity did not stop desertion, because 
want, the parent of crimes, had proved too strong for fear; the 
country swarmed with robbers, no fault was piiiiishcd by*vhe 
regency and everywlierc knaves triumphe<l. All persoiin 
whose indolence or timidity led them to tly from the defence 
of their couiiti’y to the Brazils, were there rcceiVed and 
cherished as martyrs to their personal affections for the prince; 
they were lauded and called victims to tlie injustice of Bercs- 
ford and Die encroachments of the English officers. The 
prince also permitted officers possessing family interest to 
retire from service retaining their pay and rank; thus offering 
a premium fur bad men to enter the anny with intent to quit 
it. in this disgraceful manner. Multitudes did so, promorioh 
came too quickly, and the nobility, w^ose inilueacw,©'^?^ the 
elates vas gtcat and .might have beeh' beneffcitdly 
«ff5|ffoyed ^ kwp up the zeal of thte meh, disappeared irapidly 
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' from tlic regiments: tlie foul stream of kuav^ vud cowards 
thus^ontinually pouring through the military ranks destroyed 
all cohesion and tainted everything as it passed. 

Interests oS the same nature polluted the civil administra¬ 
tion, Bich people, especially those of great cities, evaded 
taxes and disobeyed regulations for the military service, and 
during Wellington’s absence, English under-commissarics and 
that retinue of villains which invariably gather on the roar of 
armies, being in some measure freed from the dread of his 
vigilance and vigour, violated orders in a daring manner, 
llie husbandmen were cruelly oppressed, their farming animals 
were carried off to supply food for the army, and agricul¬ 
ture was thus stricken at the root; the breeds of horned 
cattle and of horses rapidly and alarmingly decreased, and 
Imtelier’s meat was scarcely to be procured even for the troops 
who remained in Portugal. 

Tlieso irregularities, joined to the gross misconduct of the 
military detachments and convoys of sick men on all the 
lines of communication, produced great irritation and enabled 
factious persons to declaim with effect: writings and stories 
were circulated against the troops, the Teal outrages were 
exaggerated, Others were invented, and the drift of all was to 
render the English odious to the nation at large. If or was 
this confined to Portugal. Agents were busy to the same pur- 
[wse in London, and when the enthusiasm which Wellington’s 
presence at Lisbon had created amongst the peoide was known 
Kt Cadiz the press there teemed with abuse. Divers agents of 
the democratic party in Spain came to Lisbon to aid ilic Por¬ 
tuguese^ malcontents, libels accusing Wellington of a design 
to subjugate the Peninsula for his own ambitious views 
were published; and as consistency is never regarded on such 
occasions, it was insinuated that he encouraged the excesses 
of his troops out of personal hatred to the Portuguese people: 
the old baseness of sending virulent anonymous letters to 
liim was also revived. In fine the rejiublican spirit had got 
beyond Spain, and the Portuguese regency, terrified at its 
approach appeiiled to Mr. Stuart for the assistance of England 
to itS' fortoldabJo pr(^rmi - They forbade 
ncwspai>cr3 to admit observations on the psolitioal^^nts’tn 
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Spain, they checked the introduction of Spanish dcmocratie 
publications, they ordered their diplomatists at Cadiz to enoou* 
rage writings of an opposite tendency, and support the elec¬ 
tion of deputies known for their love of despotism. Thts 
last measure was however baffled by the motion of Arguelles, 
which rendered the old Cortes permanent. And Mr. Stuart, 
judging the time unfavourable, advised reserve in the exertion 
of power against democrats until military successes, which 
the state of the continent and the weakness of the French 
troops in Spain promised, should enable the victors to put 
down such doctrines with effect: advice which was not 
unmeaning as shall be hereafter shown. 

All these malignant efforts Wellington viewed with indif¬ 
ference. ^ Every leading man,’ he said, *was sure to be 
accused of criminal personal ambition, and if he was conscious 
of the charge being false it did no harm.’ His position was 
however rendered more difficult, and other mischiefs existed 
of long standing, and springing from a different source, but of 
a more serious character; for the spirit of captious discontent 
had reached tJie inferior magistracy, who endeavoured to 
excite the people against the military generally. Complaints 
came in from all quarters of outrages on the part of the 
troops, some too true, many false or frivolous; and when 
courts-martial for the trial of the accused were assembled the 
magistrates refused to attend as witnesses; because Portuguese 
custom rendered such an attendance degrading, and by Poj^u- 
guesc law a magistrate’s written testimony was efficient ip 
courts-martial. In vain they were told English law would 
not punish men upon such testimony; in vain it waapointed 
out that the country would be ravaged if the soldiers disco¬ 
vered they might do evil with impunity. It was offered to 
send in each case lists of Portuguese W’itnesses to he sum¬ 
moned by the native authorities; hut the magistrates answered 
that this method was insolent, and with sullen malignity con¬ 
tinued to accumulate charges against the troops, to refuse 
attendance in the courts, and to call the soldiers, their own as 
well as the British, ^ licensed spoliators of the community.’' 

For a time the generous nature of the i>oor people resist^ 
tlfese combining causes of discontent; neither real injuries 
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uor exaggeratious, nor the falsehood of those who attempted 
to stir up wrath, produced any visible elfect upon the great 
bulk of the pojmlation; yet by degrees affection for the 
British cooled, and Wellington expressed his fears that a civil 
war would commence between the Portuguese {>eople on the 
one hand, and the troops of both nations on the' other. 
Wherefore hie activity was redoubled to draw while he could 
still control affairs all the military strength to a head, and 
make such an irruption into Spain as would establish a new 
base of oi)erations beyond the power of fatal dissensions. But 
what made him tremble was the course which the misconduct 
of the Portuguese government and the incapacity of the Eng¬ 
lish.cabinet forced upon the native furnishers of supplies. 

Those persons, coming in winter to Lisbon to have bills 
paid, could get no money and in their distress sold the 
bills to speculators; the Portuguese holders at a discount of 
fifteen, the Spanish holders aj, a discount of forty in the hmi- 
dred. The credit of the chest immediately fell, prices rose in 
proportion, and as no military enterprise could carry tlie army 
beyond the flight of this harpy, and no revenues could satisfy 
its craving, the contest must have ceased if Mr. Stuart had 
not found a momentary partial remedy, by publicly guaran¬ 
teeing the payment of the bills and granting interest until 
they could he taken up. The expense was thus augmented, 
yet the increase fell short of the enhanced cost of supplies 
wlvch this restricted practice of the bill-holders caused, and of 
^wo evils the least was chosen. It may seem strange that 
such transactions should belong to the history of the military 
operaticeis in the Peninsula, that it should be the general’s 
instead of the minister’s task to encounter such evils, and 
to find the remedy. It was so however, and no adequate 
notion of Wellington’s herculean labours can be formed 
without an intimate knowledge of his financial and political 
di£Sculties. 

Tim Portuguese military disorders bad brought Beresford to 
Lisbon while the siege of Burgos was still in progress, and 
now, Q]:^r Wellington’s direction, he strained every nerve to 
testesre tfie army to its«fomier efficient state. To recruit the 
regiments of the line he disbanded ell the militia-men fit fisr 
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service, replacing tljcm witU fiithera of.famllicsi; to restore tli<J 
field artillery, he embodied all ^e gar^’ison artillerymeti, 
calling out the wdenan^ gunners to man the fortresses and 
coast-batteries; the worst cavalry regiments he reduced to 
render tlie best rnore efiioient, but this arm never attained any 
excellence in Portugal. Xiord Wellington and Mr. Stuart at 
the same time grappled with the civil administi^ation and tlieir 
efibi'ts produced a considerable increase of revenue. ' '!I|ho 
regency could not deny this beneficial effect, nor the existence 
of the evils they were ui^ed to remedy; they admitted that tj«3ir 
eustom-house system was incomplete, that their useless navy 
consumed large sums wanted for the army; and tliat the 
taxes, especially the ^ Deciinai were partially collected and 
unproductive because the rich people in the great towns, who 
had benefited largely by the war, escaped the imposts which 
the poor people in tlie country, who had suffered most from 
the war, paid. They acknowledged also that while tlie soldiers! 
liire was in arrears, the transport service neglected, and all 
persons having just claims upon the government suffered severe 
privations, the tax-gatherers were allowed to keep a month’s 
tribute in their hands even in the districts close to the enemy; 
but they would not alter their system, and Borba, the minister 
of finance, combated Wellington’s plans in detail with such 
unusual obstinacy that it became evident notliing could be 
obtained save by external pressure. Wherefore, as the season 
for military operations approached, Mr. Stuart called upon 
lord Castlcreagh to bring the power of England to hear at 
once upon the court of Bio Janeiro; and Wclliiigton, driven 
to extremity, sent the Portuguese prince-regent one those 
clear powerful and nervous statements, which left those to 
whom they were addressed no alternative but submission, or 
au adcnowledgment that sense and justice were to be disre¬ 
garded. 

‘ I call your highness’s attention,* he said, * to the state of 


your troops and of all your establishments; the army of ope¬ 
rations has been unpaid since September, the garrisons 
June^ the militia since February, ISIS, The ta^sport 
hiif ^i^eir r^larly paid and has/eodycd ,n<^hlng 

To these evils I ha^ ,in vain i^led ^ attenrite»of 
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(li« local goycmineufc, aud I am now giiiug to open a ue\v 
campaign with troops to whom greater arrears of pay arc duo 
than when the last campaign terndnated, although the subsidy 
from Oreat Britain^ granted espeidally for the mamtouanoe of 
those troops^ has been regularly and exactly furnished; and 
although it has been proved that the revenue for the last three 
months has exceeded by a tlnrd any former quarter. The 
honour of your highness’s arms and the cause of your allies 
are thus seriously affected; the uniform refusal of the gover¬ 
nors of the kingdom' to attend to any one of the measures 
which I have recommended, either for permanent or temporal 
relief, has at I^t obliged me to go as a complainant into your 
royal Ijighness’s presence, fof here I cannot previiil against the 
iuiluence of the chief of the treasury. 

‘ X have recommended tlie entire reform of tlie customs 


system, and it has only been partially carried into effect. X 
have advised a method of really collecting the taxes, and of 
making the rich merchants aud capitalists pay the tenth of 
their annual profits as au extraonUuary contribution for the 
war. X declare that no person knows better than X do the 
sacrifices and the suft'erings of j our people, for there is no one 
for the last four years has lived so much amongst those people; 
but it is a fact, sir, that the great cities and even some of the 
smallest places have gained by the war, and the mercantile 
class has enriched itself; there are divers persons in Lisbon 


au^ Oporto who have amassed immense sums. Now your 
government is, both from remote and recent circumstances, 
unable to draw resources from the capitalists by loans; it can 


only upon them by taxes. It is not denied that the 
regular tributes nor the extraordinary imposts on the mercan¬ 


tile profits are evaded; it is not denied that the measures I 


have proposed, vigorously carried into execution, would fur¬ 


nish the government with pecuniary resources; and it remains 
for that government to inform your highness why they have 


neither enforced my plnns, nor any others which the necessity 
of the iiines calls for. They femr to become nspopular, but 
such i$ the knoirledge X have of the peon’s good sense and 
Ibyelty^ Hueh my the cause, that | Imve diesil to 

for ^ hapi^. issue, and to take upgn 
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luyaclf all tha odium of enforcing my own measures. I have 
offered in Tain! 

* Never was a sovereign in the world so ill served as yonx 
highness has been by the Junta de Viveres, and I zealously 
forwarded your interests when I obtained its abolition; and 
yet, under a false pretext of debt, the government still dis¬ 
burse fifty millions of reis monthly on account of that board. 
It has left a debt undoubtedly and it is of importance to pay 
it, although not at this moment; but let the government state 
in detail how these fifty millions granted monthly hate been 
applied; let them say if all the accounts have been called in 
and liquidated? who has enforced the operation? to what 
does the debt amount? has it been classified? how much is 
really still due to those who have received instalments? finally, 
have these millions been applied to the imyment of salaries 
instead of debt? But were it convenient now to pay the 
debt, it cannot be denied that to pay the army which is to 
defend the country, to protect it from the sweeping destnic* 
live hand of the enemy, is of more pressing importance: the 
troops will be neither able nor willing to fight if they arc not 
paid.* 

Then touching upon the abuse of permitting the tax- 
gatlicrers to hold a month’s taxes in their hands, and upon 
the opposition he met with from the regency, he continued, 

* I assure your royal highness I give my advice to the 
governor of the kingdom, actuated solely by an earnest TOal 
for your service without any personal interest. I can haye 
none relative to Portugal, and none w'ith regard to indi¬ 
viduals, for I have no private relation with and scal-cely am 
acquainted >vith those who direct or would wish to direct 
your affairs. Those reforms recommended by me aud which 
have at last been partially effected in the custom house and 
the arsenal, in the navy, the payment of the interest of 
the national debt and the formation of a military chest, have 
suGC(K:ded, and I may therefore say that the other measures I 
propose would have similar resuits. I am ready to allow 
that J may deceive myself on this point, hut certainly they 
are ra^^gested by a desire for the good of your serviw; hence 
ia*^ie most earnest and decided manner 1 expresil my ardent 
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wicdi, and it is common to all your faithful servantg} that you 
will return to the kingdom and take charge yoursdf of the 
government.* 

These vigorous measures to bring the regency to terms 
succeeded only partially. In May they promulgated a new 
system for the collection of taxes which relieved the financial 
pressure on the army for the moment, but did not content 
lV“ellington, because it was made to square with old habits 
and prejudices, and thus left the roots of all the evils alive 
and vigorous. Every moment furnished new proofs of the 
hopelessness of regenerating a nation through the tnedium of 
a corrupted government; and a variety of circumstances 
more or less serious continued to embarrass the march of 
public affairs. In the Madeiras the authorities vcxatiously 
prevented the English money agents from exporting specie, 
and their conduct was approved of at Kio Janeiro. At Bisao, 
in Africa, the troops mutinied for want of pay, and in the 
Cape de Verde Islands disturbances arose from the over¬ 
exaction of taxes; for when the people were weak the 
regency was vigoroui|, pliant only to the powerful. These 
commotions were trifling and soon ended, yet expeditious 
were sent.against the offenders in both places, and the troops 
thus employed immediately committed far worse excesses and 
did more mischief than that which they were sent to suppress. 
At the same time several French frigates finding the coast of 
Africa unguarded, cruized successfully against the Brazil 
traTle, and aided the American privateers to contract the 
Already too-straitened resources of the army. 

Kotiiytlistanding these difficulties the exertions of the Bri¬ 
tish officers had restored the numbers, discipline and spirit 
of the Portuguese army. Twenty-seven thousand excellent 
soldiers were again under arms and ready to commence the 
campaign, although the national discontent was daily increas¬ 
ing; and indeed the very feeling of security i^ated by the 
appearance of such an army rendered the citizens at large less 
willing to hear the inconveniences of the war. Distant 
danger never affects the multitude, aud the billeting of 
tlx>ops, who from lot^ habits of war Httle regardeef the 
ri^its of the citizmis in emnparison with their own nec<Mh 
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B'liea, being couiliised with requisitions and with a recruiting 
g^slcin becoming every year more irksome, formed an aggre¬ 
gate of mconveniences intolerable to men who desired ease, 
and no longer dreaded to find an enemy on their hearth¬ 
stones. The powerful vrere more tweeted than the poorer 
classes, because of their indolent habits; but ^eir impatienee 
was aggravated by being debarred of the highest sitna^ns, 
or supplanted by British interference; and, unlilce those |of 
Spain, the Portuguese nobles had lost Hitle of their hereditary 
influence. Discontent was thus extended widely, dread of 
French power was gone, unlimited confidence in the sti’engch 
and resources of England had succeeded; and this confidence, 
to use the words of Mr. Stuart, * being opposed to the irregu¬ 
larities which have been practised by individuals, and to the 
difierenoe of manners and of religion, placed the British in 
the singular position of a class whose exertions were neces¬ 
sary for the country, hut who for the above reasons wore in 
every other respect as distinct from the natives as persons 
with whom, from some criminal cause, it was necessary to 
suspend communication.’—Hence he judged that the return 
of the prince-regent would ho a proper epoch for the British 
to retire from all situations in Portugal not strictly military; 
for if anything should delay tliat event, the time was approach¬ 
ing when the success of the army and the tranquillity of the 
country would render it necessary to yield to the first mani¬ 
festations of national feeling. In fine, notwithstanding the 
great benefits conferred upon the Portuguese by the British, 
the latter were, and it will always be so on the like occasions, 
regarded by the upper classes as a captain regards galley- 
slaves, their strength was required to speed the velssel, but 
they were feared and hated. 

To Portugal the prince would not return, but Carlotta 
being resolute to come, her apartments were finished and 
her valuable effects actually arrived. Ill health -was the 
pretexi^ the real object to be near Spain; for indefatigable, 
and of a violence approaching insanity, she had sold even bar 
plate and jewels to raise money w’herewitli to eorni^ytha 
leading n^iWbers of the Cortes; and if tliat should not pro- 
n^ .sticoess she proposed to distribute the mojieyamougrt 
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the Sj^antsh paitidas to obtain miliary support for her 
schemes. Fortunately the prince, dreading the intriguing 
advisers of his wife, would not suffer her to quit Rio Janeiro 
until the wish of the British cabinet upon the subject was 
known; and that was so decidedly adverse, it yran thought 
better to do without the prince himself than to have him 
accompanied hy Carlotta: so both remained in the Brarils 
and this formi^ble cloud passed away, yet left no sunshino 
on the land. 

It was at this period that the offer of a Russian auxiliary 
force, before alluded to, was made to Wellington by admiral 
Grieg, and accepted by him to the amount of fifteen thousand 
men; yet it led to no result, because the Russian ambassador 
in London declared the emperor knew nothing of it 1 Alex¬ 
ander then proposed to mediate in the dispute between Great 
Britain and America, but the English ministers, while lauding 
him as a paragon of magnanimity and justice in regard to the 
war ‘against Napoleon, remembered the armed neutrality and 
quadruple alliance, and wisely declined trusting England's 
maritime pretensions to his faithless grasping policy. Neither 
would they listen to Austria, who at this time, probably as a 
cloke, /desired to mediate a general peace. Amidst this 
l^litieal confusion the progress of the military preparations 
was visible; and contemporary with the Portuguese, the 
Spanish troops under Wellington’s influence and providence 
acquired more consistence than they had ever before pos- 
s^sed: a mighty power was in arms. But the flood of war 
which the English general finally poured into Spain, and the 
channel s4>y which he directed the overwhelming torrent, can¬ 
not be described until the political situation of Joseph and 
that secondary warfare which occupied the French armies while 
Wellington was re-organhdng his jwwer are related. 
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CHAPTER III. 

war it is uot so much positive strcugth as relative situa¬ 
tions which gives the victory. Joseph’s position thus judged 
was weak, he could not combine the materials at his disposal, 
nor wield them when combined by others. France had been 
suddenly thrown into a new and embarrassing attitude, more 
embarrassing even than it appeared to her enemies, or than 
her robust warlike proj^ortions nourished by twelve years of 
victory indicated. Napoleon, the most indefatigable and 
active of mankind, turned his enemy’s ignorance on this head 
to profit; for scarcely was it known that he had reached Paris 
by that wise that rapid journey from Smorghoni, whidi 
baffied his enemies hopes and left them only the power of 
foolish abuse—scarcely was his arrival at Paris known to the 
world, when a new and enormous army, the constituent parts 
of which he had with his usual foresight created while yet in 
vhe midst of victory, was in march from all parts to unite in 
the heart of Germany. On this magical rapidity he rested 
his hopes to support the tottering fabric of his empire, J)ut 
his design was, while presenting a menacing front on eveiy 
side, so to conduct his operations, that if he failed in his first 
stroke he might still contract his system without violent con¬ 
cussion. His. military power was rather broken and divided 
than lessened, for the numl^r of men employed 
bi ^813 was greater than in 1812; in the latter 
tour hundred thousand, in the former more than 
seven hundred thousand, and twelve hundred field-pieces, were 
engaged on different points, exclusive of the armies in Spain. 
On the Vistula, the Oder, the Elbe, ho had powerful for¬ 
tresses, and garrisons or rather armies, of strength and good¬ 
ness to re-establish his ascendancy {p Europe^ IP he ooold 
K!-unite thein in one system by pla(^g a new'^bost m th^ 
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ccutrc of Gkrniany: thus also he could retain those allies who 
felt jbhe attraction of his enemy’s success 
But this was a gigantic contest, for his adversaries deceiv¬ 
ing their subjects with false promises of liberty had brought 
whole nations against him. More than eight hundred thou¬ 
sand men were in arms in Germany alone; secret societies 
were in activity all over the continent; and in France a con¬ 
spiracy was commenced by men who desired rather to seo 
their country a prey to foreigners and degraded with a Bour¬ 
bon king, than independent and glorious under Napoleon. 
Wherefore that great monarch had now to make application 
on an immense scale, of the maxim which prescribes a skilful 
ofiensive as the best defence, and he had to sustain two 
warfares; the one depending principally upon moral force to 
hold the vast fabric of his former policy together; the other 
to meet material exigencies. The first, infinitely the most im¬ 
portant, was to infiuence Geruiany and France, and the Penin¬ 
sula contest sunk ut once into an accessory. In this state he 
required constant rapid intelligence from Spain, because the 
ascendancy he yet maintained over the world by his astound¬ 
ing genius, might have been broken in a moment, if Welling¬ 
ton suddenly abandoned the Peninsula to throw his army or a 
part of it into France. For then would have been deranged 
all the emperor’s calculations; then would the defection of all 
his allies have ensued; then Avould be have been compelled 
to •oncentratc both his new forces and his Spanish troops 
%• defence, abandoning all bis fortresses and his still large 
though scattered veteran annies in Germany and Poland. 
It would^havc been destructive of his moral power to have 
commotions raised on his own threshold when he was assuming 
the front of a conqueror in Germany. 

To obviate this danger or to. meet it, alike required that 
his armies in the Peninsula should adopt a new and vigorous 
system, under which, relinqulsliing all real offensive move¬ 
ments, they should yet appear daring and enterprising while 
preparing to abandon their former conquests. But the 
efiAperor wanted to fortify his young levies with veterans from 
^ain and therefore reined the young guard, and with it 
many thousand men ar^d officers of the line most remarkable 
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fdf eottragd and conduct. In lieu the resme at Bayonne • 
entered Spain, being replaced with another, again to. be 
replaced in May by fhtther levies; and twenty thousand 
conscripts were appropriated for immediate service. Thus 
weakened in nuitibere, considerably so during the transit, 
tlio armies were also in quality deteriorated at a crirical 
moment; for Wellington was being powerfully reinforced, and 
the partidas, augmented by English supplies liberally and 
now usefully dealt %tit, were in the northern parts acting in 
•concert with the naval squadrons; during the operations of 
the French on the Tonnes tliey had revived insurrection in 
U’avarre and Biscay, where recent gross abuses of military 
authority bad been j>erpetratcd by some of the local com¬ 
manders. 


The French troops wete indeed only relieved from tlic 
crushing pressure of Wellington’s operations to struggle in 
the meshes of the guerilla and insurrectional warfare. Kor 
was its importance now to be measured by former efforts. 
The chiefe, more docile to the suggestions of the British chief, 
Duke of possessed fortified posts and harbours, their bands 
- were swelling to the size of armies, their miii- 
respond^noe, taiy knowledge of the country and of the French 
system of invasion was more matured, their 
d6p6t8 better hidden, and tlicy could at times bear the 
shock of battle on nearly equal terms. Kew and large bonds 
of a far more respectable and influential kind were %lso 
formed or forming in Kavarre and Biscay; where insurrectioiKd 


jimtas were orgauiKed of men from the best families volun- 
tarffy enrolled and not obnoxious like tbe pa^idas for 
rapine and violence. In Biscay alone several battalions, each 


mustering a thousand men, were in the field, and the coin- 
iriunication with France was so intercepted, that the minister 
of war only heard of Joseph receiving his de^a^^ of the 
4th of January on the 18th of Hareh, and theu through 
medium of Buchet! Tim contributions could no longer be 
Qottected, the magarince oould not be filled, the forMises 
were endangered, the anmes had no base of opeiQ^tions, the 
insurrectimi was spreading through *Aragon> and the bands 
& the interior were also incre^ing in numbers and activity. 
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I'iiie fcroopi^ sorely pressed for proviaions, were widely dis- 
setnfoated and everywhere occupied, and each general wa^i 
averse to concentrate his own forces or aid his neighbour. 
In fine the, problem w'as become extremely complicate, and 
Napoleon only seems to have seised the true solution. 

When informed by CafFarelli of tbe state of aHhirs^in tlio 
north, he thus wrote to the king, 'Hold Madrid only as a 
point of observation; fix your quarters, not os monarch bat as 
general of the French forces, at Valladolid; concentrate the 
armies of the south, of the centre, and of Portugal; the 
allies will not and indeed cannot make any serious ofiensive 
movement for several months,—wherefore it is your business 
to profit from their forced inactivity, to put down the insur¬ 
rection in the northern provinces, to free the communication 
with France, and re-establish a good base of operations beiore 
the com inducement of another campaign, that the French 
army may he in condition.to fight the allies if the latter 
advance towards France.* Very important indeed did Napo> 
leon deem this object, and so earnest was he to have constant 
and rapid intelligence that couriers and tlieir escorts were 
to be despatelicd twice a week, travelling day and night at 
the rate of a league an hour. OafiarelU also was to be rein¬ 
forced even by the whole army of Portugal if it was neces¬ 
sary to effect the immediate pacification of Biscay and 
Navarre; and while this pacification was in progress Joseph 
W9S to hold the rest of his forces in a j>ositiou ofiensive 
Jowards Portugal, making Wellington feel tiiat his whole 
power was required on the frontier; that neither his main 
body iMir any cousidei^ble detadiment could safely embark 
to disturb Franco, and tliat be must cover Lisbon strongly on 
the froutier, or expect to sec the French army menacing that 
eapitftl. These instrtietionB, well understood and vigorously 
exe<mted, wmiM certainly have put down the miurrection in 
iSm tmeei ^ king’s position. And the spHng would then 
' havowefn thi^, monarch at tiie head of ninety tliousaod mai, 
havihg their retreat upon France clear of all impediments, 
nod consequently free to fight the allies on the Tonnes, tbe 
" Dnero, the Fisueiga!, end the Elmo. 

^ Joeeph unable to view the matter thus, would not 
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liis kingly notions subservient to military science^ nor bis 
miHtaiy movements to an enlarged policy. Neither did he 
|)erc^ve that his beneficent notions of government were mis¬ 
placed amidst the din of arms. Napoleon’s orders were 
imperative, but the principle of them escaped Joseph; he 
was nbt even acquainted with the true state of the northern 
King’s Cor provinces, nor would he at first credit it when 
respondmce, told4o him; hence while his thoughts were intent 

. ■ upon his Spanish political projects and the secret 

negotiations with Del Parque’s army, the partidas and insur¬ 
gents became masters of all his lines of communication in 
the north. The emperor’s orders despatched early in January, 
and reiterated week after week, only arrived the cud of 
February, and their execution did not take place until the end 
of March, and then imperfectly; the time thus lost was 
irreparable; and yet, as Napoleon reproachfully observed, the 
bulletin which revealed the extent of his disasters in Bussia 
might alone have taught the king what to do. But Joseph 
was nearly as immovable in his resolutions as Napoleon; 
the firmness of the one being however founded upon extra¬ 
ordinary sagacity, while, the other’s rested on the want of that 
quality; regarding opposition as a disloyal malevolence, he 
judged the refractory generals to be enemies to the emperor 
and to himself. Reille, Caffarelli, Suchet, alike incurred his 
displeasure, and the minister of war also, because of a letter 
ill which he rebuked the king for having removed Soul;^m' 
from command. 

Feltre’s style, as towards a monarch, was offensive. Josepfi 
attiibuted it to the iiifiuencc of Soult, and complaining to the 
empei*or, said-—* The duke of Dalmatia or himself must quit 
Spain. At Valencia he had forgotten his injuries, suppressed 
his just indignation, and instead of sending Soult to France 
had g^ven him the direction of the operations, hoping shame 
for the past, combined with hk avidity for glory, would urge 
him to extraordinary exertions; nothing of the kind had hap* 
pened. Soult w'as not to be trusted^ Bestless, intriguix^ 
ambitious, he would sacrifice everything to his own advanee«o. 
ment, and possessed that sort of ialeiit^whidh wotdd*lead him 
to* mount A scaffold when he thqught he was ^endhig a 
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throne, because bo would want courage to strike when the 
* ensis arrived.’ Then, with a coarse sarcasm, he acciuitted 
him * of treachery at the passage of the Tonnes b^usc there 
fear alone operated to prevent him from bringing the allies to 
a "decisive action; but he was treacherous and probgibiy con¬ 
nected with the conspiracy of Malet at Paris.’ 

It was with such language Joseph assailed one of the greatest 
commanders and most faithful servants of his brothe^ and 
thus greeted that brother on his arrival at Paris after the dis¬ 
asters of Eussia. In the most calm and prosperous state 
these charges might have excited jealous wrath in the strongest 
mind; but when the emperor had just lost his great army and 
found the smoking embers of an extinguished conspiracy at 
his palace-gates; when his fi'iends were failing, Ins enemies 
accumulating, it seemed scarcely jwssible these accusations 
should not have ruined Soult; yet they did not even ruffle the 
temper of Napoleon. Magnanimous as sagacious he smiled 
at Joseph’s anger, removing ^oult from Spain because thus at 
feud with the king he could not act beneficially; but be made 
him commander of the imperial guard, and afterwards selected 
him from all his generals to retrieve affairs when Joseph was 
driven from the Peninsula. 

It has been shown that when Wellington took winter- 
quartei-s, tlic French occupied a line stretching from Valencia 
to the foot of the Gallician mountains. Suchet on the extreme 
left^as 02 )posed by the allies at Alicant. Soult, commanding 
the centre, had his head-quartei*8 at Toledo, having a detach¬ 
ment near the Sierra Morena watching Del Parquo and two 
others ini»the valley of the Tagus. Of these last one was at 
Talavera, one on the Tictar; the first observed Morillo and 
Penne Villemur, who from Estremadura menaced the bridges 
on the Tagus; the second watched Hill at Oorio. From the 
Tietar the French communicated by the Gredos mountains 
with Avila>, where Foy’s division of the army of Portugal was 
posted; partly for the sake of food, partly to watch Bejar and 
this upi^r Tonnes, because the allies, possessing the pass of 
Bejar, might have suddenly united north of the mountains 
and breaking the Freneh line have fallen on Madrid. On the 
right of Foji BeUle’s army occupied Salamanca, Ledesma and 
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Alba on the lower Tomiea—^Valladolid, Toro, ^d Tordesillas 
on the Duero—Benevente, Xieon and other points on the * 
£^la. Behind the right of this great line CafikrelU’s army had 
retaken its old positions, and the army of the centre was fixed 
as before in and around Madrid; its operations being bounded 
north of the Tagus by the mountains which invest that capital, 
and south of that river by the districts of Aranjuez, Tavaacon 
and ^uenca. 

Joseph issued a royal regulation marking the extent of 
country which cacJi army was to forage, and ordered a certain 
and considerable revenue to be collected by the civil autho¬ 
rities for the support of his court. The suhststeuce of the 
French armies was thus made secondary to the revenue of the 
crown, and soldiers in a time of insurrectional war were to 
ol>ey Spanish civilians; an absurdity brightened by the pecu¬ 
liarly active vigorous and prompt military method of the 
French, as contrasted with the^dilatory improvident promise¬ 
breaking and visionary system of the Spaniards. Hence, 
King's Cor scarcely was the royal reflation issued when the 
rc8})oudence, generals broke tlirou^ it in a variety of ways, 
and the king as usual became inyolved in very 
acrimonious disputes. If he ordered one to detach troops in 
aid of another, he was told he should rather send additional 
troops to the first. If he reprimanded a general for raising 
contributions contrary to the regulations, he was answered 
that the soldiers must he fed; and always the authority o^tbe 
prefects and iutcudants was disregarded in pursoanee of Hapo- 
Icon^s orders. For that monarch continually reminded his 
brother, that as the war was canied on by the French am^es * 
their interests were paramount; tliat tbo king of Bpain eouM. 
have no authority over them, aud roust never use his mUltniy 
authority m lleuteuant of the empite in aid'of hia idb^igly 
views, for with those the Frcmch soldiers could have 
to do^their welfare could not be confided to Bpanirii minis* 
iers whoso capacity was by no means appan^l^ imd whpRi 
fidelity was not certain, 

ha mply Joseph ^ain pleaded his duties towards ins si%‘ 
jeet^ and his sentiments, explained ^with feriing*imd great 
beneficence of design, were worUiy of all praise a^tractedly; 
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but totally iaapplicable, because tliq Spainanls were not his 
subjects; they were bis inveterate enemies and H was impos¬ 
sible to unite the vigour of war with the benevolence of a 
monli^i. All his poli<y was vitiated by this funda¬ 
mental error, which arose from inability to view any sribject 
largely, for his military operations had a like detect; and 
though he was acute, courageous and industrious in details, 
ho never grasped the whole at once. Men of this character, 
conscious of labour and good intentions, are commonly obsti¬ 
nate ; but tbeir qualities, useful under the direction of an able 
chief lead to mischief when they become chiefs themselves; 
for in matters of great moment, and in war especially, it is not 
the actual but the comparative importance of operations which 
should determine the choice of measures; and when all arc 
important judgment of the highest kind is required, judgment 
which no man ever possessed more largely than Napoleon and 
which Joseph did not possess jit all. He neither comprehended 
his brother nor would accept advice from those whose capacity 
approached that of the emperor. When every general com¬ 
plained of insufficient means, instead of combining their forces 
to press in mass against the decisive point ho disputed with 
ea(di, and demanded additional succours for all; at the same 
time repeating and urging his own schemes upon Napoleon 
whose intellect was so immeasurably greater than his own. 
The insurrection in the northern provinces lie^ treated as a 
political question, attributing it to the people’s anger at seeing 
tjfe ancient supreme council of Navarre dismissed and some 
members imprisoned by a French general; a cause very inade- 
qdat© toflbhe effect. Nor was his judgment truer with respect 
to time. He proposed, if a continuation of the Hussian war 
shotdd prevent the emperor from Bending more men to Spain, to 
malce Burgos thS royal residence, to transport there the archives 
amfai! that constituted a capital; then to have the provinces 
behind the Ebro, Catalonia excepted, governed by himself 
Bmnigh the m^imn of his Spanish ministers and as a countiy 
at 2 >eace, while those beyond Ebro should he given up to 
Ifee generals as a country at war. 

In th{s*state his civibadmiuistration would, he said, remedy 
the evils infUlsted by the armic.s, would tonciliato the peo^Tle 
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Uy keeping all the Spanish families and authorities in safety 
Aiid comfort, would draw all those who favoured bis cause 
from all paits of Spain, and would encourage that attachment 
to his p^on which ho believed many Spaniards to entertain* 
And while he declared the violence and injustice of the 
.French armies to be the sole cause of the protracted resistance 
of the Spaniards, a declaration false in fact, that violence 
being, only one of many causes, he continually urged the neces¬ 
sity of beating the English before pacifying the people. As 
if it were possible, ofl-band, to beat Wellington and liis 
veterans, embedded as they were in the strong country of 
Portugal, while British fleets with troops and succours of all 
kinds, hovering on both flanks of the French, were feeding 
and sustaining the insurrection of the Spaniards in their rear. 
Kapolcon was willing enough to drive the English from the 
Peninsula and tranquillize the people by a regular govern¬ 
ment; but with profound knowledge of war, of politics, and 
of human nature, be judged the first could only be clone by a 
methodical combination, in unison with that rule of art which 
prescribes the cstablishnicut and security of the base of ope¬ 
rations, security which jould not be obtained if the benevolent 
visions of tbe king were to supersede militaiy vigour. He 
laughed in scorn when his brother assured him that the Pen¬ 
insulars with all their fiery passions, their fanaticism and their 
ignorance, would receive an equable government as a benefit 
from the hands of an intrusive monarch before they liad^lost 
all hope of rcsi.stauce by anna. 

Joseph was not however totally devoid of grounds for ifis 
opinions. Ho was deeply afiected by the misery ^vhich d»c 
witnessed, his Spanish ministers were earnest and importunate, 
and many French generals gave him too much reason to com¬ 
plain of their violence. The length and mutations of the 
war had created a large party willing enough to obtain tran¬ 
quillity at the price of submission, while otliers were os we 
have seen not indisposed, if he would hold the crown on their 
tmms, to accept his dynasty os one essentially springing from 
democracy, in preference to the despotic base and BnpCip 
Btitious family which the nation was j^alled npmi to uph(dd. 
It \ys& not unnatural therefore for him to desire to retain his 
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capital while the negotiations with Del Parquc’s army were 
still in existence; it was not strange that he should he dis¬ 
pleased with Soult after reading that marshal’s honest hut 
offensive letter: and certainly it was highly creditable to his 
diameter as a man and as a king, that he would not silently 
sufferJiis subjects to he oppressed hy the generals. 

* I am in distress for money,* he often exclaimed to Na- 
lK)leon, * such distress as no king ever endured before, my 
plate is sold, and on state occasions the appearance of magni¬ 
ficence is supported by false metal. My ministers and house¬ 
hold are actually starving, misery is on every face, and men 
otherwise willing are thus deterred fiom joining a king so 
little able to support them. My revenue is seised hy the 
generals for the supply of their troops, and I cannot as a king 
of Spain, without dishonour, partake of the resources thus 
torn by rapine from subjects whom I have sworn to protect; 
I cannot be king of Spain and general of the French; let me 
resign both and live peaceably in France. Your majesty does 
not know what scenes arc enacted, you will shudder to hear 
that men formerly rich and devoted to our cause have been 
driven out of Zaragoza and denied even a ration of food. The 
marquis Cavallero, a councillor of state, minister of justice and 
known personally to your majesty, has been thus used. He 
has been seen actually begging for a piece of bread 1* 

If this Cavallero was the old minister of Charles the 4tb, 
no misery was too great a punishment for his tyrannical rule 
uu^er that monarch; yet it was not from the French it should 
Ifkve come; and Joseph*s distress must have been severe, 
because ^^hat brave and honest man Jourdan, a marshal of 
France, major-general of the armies and a personal favourite 
of the king’s, complained that the non-paymeut of 
his appointments had reduced him to absolute OorrMpond- 
penuiy, and after borrowing until his credit was 
exbi^usted he could with diffculty procure subsistence. It is 
now time to continue the secondary warfare, which being 
spread over two-thirds of Spain and simultaneous, must be 
^lass^ under two beads, namely, the operations north, and 
the Operations south of^the Tagus^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OFBRATIOKS SOUTH 0? THE TAGUS. 


In December 1812 Copons became captain-general of Cata¬ 
lonia instead of Etoles, but hts arrival being delayed the pro¬ 
vince was not relieved from Lacy’s mischievous sway until 
February 1813, when Eroles, taking the temporar}’^ command, 
re-established the head-quarters at Vieh. The French, being 
then unmoleste<l save by the- English ships, passed an enor¬ 
mous convoy to France, but^ Eroles was not long idle. 
Febniary. Through a double spy he sent a forged letter to 
the governor of Taragona, desiring him to detach 
men with carts to transport stores from Sitjesj at the same 
time pretending a design to invade the Oerdana, which brought 
a moveable column to that quarter, he with Manso and Villa- 
mil, by forced marches reached Torre dem barra and met the 
British squadron. The intention was to cut off the French 
detachment on its march to Villa Nueva and then to attack 
Taragona, but fortune rules in war; the governor receiv^l a 
letter from Maurice Mathieu of a different tenor from tl^e 
forged letter, and with all haste regaining his fortress balk^ 
this Well-contrived plan. % 

Sarsfield, at enmity with Eroles, was then combining bis 
operations with Villa Campa and-they menaced Alcanitz in 
Aragon; but Pannetier who was at Teruel to watch VilU 
Campa and protect Suchet’a communications, immediately 
marclicd to Daroca, SevcfroH came from 2'aragoza to the inime 
point, and the Spaniards, alam^ by their juncti<m,disj^ed. 
Barafield then reWnecl to Catalonia, Basseoourim^the 
canado Remained near Cuenca, and Villa Campa as usual 
upon the southern skirts of the Albaracin mountain, ready to 
ptmnce on the Ebro or the Guadalquivir as advantage might 
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00^4. Suciwt was disquieted. He could not draw reinforco- 
ments from Catalonia, because Kapoleon, true to bis prindple 
erf wuring the base of operations, forbad him to weaken the 
army there, and Montmarie*a brigade was detached from 
Valencia io pHreserve the communication between Saguutum 
and Tiyrto/a, Aragon, his place of arms and principal maga¬ 
zine, lieing infested by Mina, Duran, Villa Oampa, the Empe- 
cinado and Sarsfield, was becoming daily more unquiet, 
wherefore Panneticr’s brigade remained between Segorbo and 
Daroca to aid Severoli. Thus, although the armies of Aragon 
and Oatflloiua mustered more than seventy thousand men, that 
of Amgon alone having forty thousand with fifty field-pieces, 
Suchet could not fight with more than sixteen thousand 
infantry, two thousand cavalry and perhaps thirty guns beyond 
the Xucar. His right flank was always liable to be turned by 
Bequena, bis loft by the sea, and his front was menaced by 
fifty thousand men, of wbicb tliree thousand were cavalry with 
fifty pieces of artillery. • 

The component parts of this force were the Auglo-Sioilian 
army eighteen thousand, including Whittingham's and Boche*s 
divisions,—Elio’s army, twelve thousand exclusive of the divi¬ 
sions of Basseeour, Villa Campa, and the Empecinado, which 
though detached belonged to liim,—Del Parque’s army rein¬ 
forced by new levies from Andalusia, on paper twenty 
thousand. Kunierically this was a formidable power if it had 
been directed in mass against Siicbet; but on his right Soult 
froiiS( Toledo watcljcd Del Parque, and the defection of the 
loiter was then being negotiated with the king A column 
from Madrid was also sent to Cuenca, Which drew off Basse- 
cour and the Empecinado, and those chiefs harassed Joseph’s 
positions. Early in January, Soult’s brother, seeking to oi)en 
a communication with Suchet by Albaceto, defeated sonic of 
Elio’s ,cavalry with the loss of fifty men, and pursued them 
until they rallied on their main body under Ereyre and offered 
battle wifji nine hundred horsemen in front of the defile lead¬ 
ing lo Albaoete. Boult, disliking tlieir appearance, then 
tsiilsid off to the right and joined a French j>ost esta- 
in JTaldfqiefia at the foot of the Morena, where some 
nkitinyiei bad also taffen place witli Del Parqne's eavalry. 
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TJi€ elder Soult tbus learned that Freyre^ with two thousand 
fir© hundred horsemen, covered all the roads leading from < 
Xa Mancha to Valencia and Murcia; that Elio’s infaislrv was 
at Tobara and Hellin, Del Parque’s head-quarters at Jacn; 
that the passes of the Aforena were guarded, and magazines 
formed at Andujar, Linares, and Cordoba, while on tlm other 
side of La Mancha, the Empecinado had cotnc to Jlinqjoso 
wdth fifteen hundred horsemen, and the column sent from ilio 
army of the centre was afraid to encounter him. 

These dispositions and the strength of the Spaniards, not 
only prevented the younger Soult from penetrating into 
Murcia but delayed the march of a column under Daricau, 
destined to communicate with Suchet and bring up the 
detachments baggage and stores which the armies of the 
south and centre had left at Valencia. The scouting parties 
of both sides however met at different points, and on the 
27th of January a sharp cavalry fight happened at El Corral, 
in which the French commandhr was killed and the Spaniards 
though far the most numerous were defeated. Meanwhile 
Daricau, whose column had been reinforced, reached Utiel, 
opened the communication with Suchet by Bequefia, cut off 
some small parties of the enemy, and then continuing his- 
march received a great convoy, consisting of two thousand 
fighting men six hundred travellers and the stores and 
baggage belonging to Soult s and the king’s armies. This 
convoy had marched for Madnd by the way of Zaragoza, but 
was recalled when Daricau arrived; and under his elbort^ 
aided by a detachment of Suchet’s army placed at Yniesta, 
it reached Toledo the latter end of February safely, though • 
Villa Campa came down to the Gabriel river to trouble the 
march. 

During these different operations numerous absurd reports, 
principally originating in the Spanish and English newspaper, 
obtained credit in the French armies; such as, that ui 
Henry Wellesley and Infantado had seized the govmiment at 
Cadiz,—^that Clinton had by an intrigue got |)»6sBessi<t>n of 
AUcant,—^that Ballesteros had showm Wellington secret otdeit 
from the Coites not to acknowledge him ad geiiieralissltao, 
even os a grandee,—that the ^rtes had )^inoved the 
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^ regency because the latter permitted Wellington to appoint 
intendants and other officers to the Spanish provinces,—that 
Hill had devastated the frontier and retired to Lisbon though 
forcibly opposed by Morillo,—that a nephew of Ballesteros 
had raised the standard of revolt,—that Wellington was 
advandng, and troops had been embarked at Lisbon for a 
maritime expedition, with other stories of a like nature, 
whicli seem to have disturbed all the French generals save 
Soult, whose information as to the real state of affairs con* 
tiuued to be sure and accurate. He also detected four or five 
of Wellington’s emissaries, one a Portuguese officer on his 
own staff; another, called Piloti, who served and betrayed 
both sides; and an amazon called Francisca de la Fuerte, 
who, though only twenty-two years old, had already com¬ 
manded a partida of sixty men with some success, and was 
now a spy. But in the latter end of February he was 
recalled, and his command fell to Gazan, whose movements 
belong rather to the operations north of the Tagus. Where¬ 
fore returning to Suchet, an exact notion of his resources and 
of the nature of the country shall be given. 

Valencia, though nominally his stronghold was not really 
so. All the defences constructed by the Spaniards were 
razed, and only the old walls and a small fortified post within 
tlie town, sufficient to resist a sudden attack and capable of 
keeping the population in awe, were preserved; the place of 
arm* was Saguntum, and between that and Tortoza he had 
tvjp fortresses, Oropesa and Peniscola, Another line of com- 
^ munication, but for infantry only, was through Morelia, a 
fortified j(Jost, to Mequinenza; and there were roads from 
Valencia and Saguntum, leading through Segorb^ to Teruel a 
fortified post, and from thence to Zaragoza by 2 p 68 
Darooa anotljer fortified post; these roads were 
eastward of tlie Onadalaviar. Westward of that river Suchet 
had a line from Valencia to Madrid by llcqueua, which 
was also fortified. Now if the whole command be looked 
to, the forces were very numerous, but that command was 
wide ®ad. in t|te field his army was not very numerous. 
Valencia Tims merely a ^^oint on hostile ground, muintaiiied 
witli a view of imposing upon the aHies and drawing forth 
von, V. E 
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tUe resources of the coviutr^ its lc®g as drcunislauces would, 
permit. 

iThe proper line for covering the city and the rich country 
immediately around it was on the Xucar, or rather beyond i^ 
at San Felippe de Xativa and Mosente j where a double range 
of mountains afforded strong defensive positions barring t^ie 
Han 1 t principal roads lea<Hng to Valencia, There Sucljet 
■ had formed an eutrendied camp, much talked of 
at the time yet slighter than fame represented it; the rc^l 
strength was in the natural formation of the ground, which was 
very rugged In front of his left flank the coast road was 
blocked by the castle of Denia, biMi his right could bo turned 
from Yeda and Almanza, through Cofrentes and Itequefia; and 
"he was forced to keep strict watch and strong detachments 
always towards the defile of Almanza, lest Elio’s army and Bel 
Parque’s should march that way. His entrenched camp was the 
permanent position of defence, but he sought to kcep his troops 
more advm^ced; because the country in front was full of fertile 
valleys, or rather coves within the hills, which run in nearly 
parallel images and are remarkably rocky and precipitous, like 
walls. It was of great importance to command those coves, and 
as the principal point in front was the flourishing town of 
Alcoy, he occupied it and from thence threw off smaller bodies 
to Biar, Castalla, Ibi, and Onii, which were on the same strong 
ridge as the position covering the cove of Alcoy. On his 
right there was another plain in which Fnente La Hi^uera, 
Villena and Yecla were delineated at opposite points <*f a 
triangle; and as this plain and the smaller valleys ministered < 
to Suchet’s wants because of his superior cavalry, the sub¬ 
sistence of the French troops was eased while the canton¬ 
ments and foraging districts of the Sicilian 'army were con¬ 
tracted : the outposts of the allied army were in fact confined 
to a fourth and filth parallel range'-of mountiuns coyeriug 
tlie towms of Elda, Tibi, Xixona, and Villa Joypsa on ^ .seor. 
coast 

Suchet thus assumed an insulting superiority over an army 
apparently more numerous than lus owm.^ But outward 
appearances are deceitful in war; he was really the strongest, 
b^use want, ignorance, dissension and even treachery Avere 
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* in bis advefsuvj’s cumpa. Del Par^ue's army remained behind 
tlie Morena, iBlio’s was at Tobatra and HelUn, and of tbe 
AnglO'^cilian army the British only w€re aTailable in 
hour of danger. When Campbell quarrelled with Elio the 
hitter tetired for a time towards Murcia, but after Wel« 
lingtott’s journey to Cadiz he again came forward; his cavalry 
entering La Mancha skirmished with the younger Soult. and 
communicating with Bassecour and the Empecinado delayed 
the progress of Daricau towards Valencia. Campbell then 
remained quiet in expectation that lord William would come 
with more troops; but in February fresh tronhles broke out 
in Sicily, and in the latter end of that month sir John Murray 
assumed the command at Alicant. Thus in a few raontlis 
five chiefs with different views and prejudices had successively 
arrived, and the army was still unorganized and unequipped 
for vigorous service. The Sicilians, Calabrese, and French 
belonging to it were eager to desert; one Italian regiment 
had been broken for misconduct by Maitland, the British and 
Oermans were humiliated in spirit by inactivity, 

and the Spaniards under Whittingham and Roche -Ji^endixci 
were starving; for Wellington knowing how the 
Spanish government, though receiving a subsidy, would if 
permitted throw off the feeding of their troops, forbade their 
being supplied from the British stores, and the Spanish 
intendants neglected them. 

Muiray improved the equipment of the troops, and with 
th^ aid of EHo put them in better condition. The two 

* armies together furnished thirty thousand effective men, of 
which three thou^nd were cavalry, and they had thirty-seven 
guns; yet very inadequately horsed, and Whittingham’a and 
Elions cavaliy were from want of forage nearly unfit for duty. 
The transport mules were hired at the enc^ious rate of one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds annually; 

and yet the supply was bad, for here as in all Doukiu’s 
other parts of Spain corruption and misuse of 
authority prevailed. The rich i^ent their fine animals to 
Alicant for* sanctuaiy and bribed the alcaldes; the mules of 
poor alone were pressed, the army wjr ill provided and 
the coimtiy^was harassed. But the troops of Whittingham and 
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Boohe could not be relieved, save by enlarging their canton- ^ 
ments; wherefore Murray after some hesitation resolved td 
drive the French from the mountains in his front, and follow¬ 
ing the plan of his quarter-master-gencral Donkin designed, 
as the first step* to surprise fifteen hundred men which they 
had placed in Alcoy. 

Five roads led towards the French positions. 1®. On the 
left the great road from Alicant passing through Monforte, 
Elda, Sax, Villcna, and Fuente de la Higuera, where it joins 
the royal road from Valencia to Madrid, which runs through 
Almauza. This way turned both the ridges occupied by the 
armies. 2®. A good road leading by Tibi to Castalla, from 
whence it sent off two branches on the left hand, one leading 
to Sax the other through the pass of Biar to Villena; two 
other branches on the riglit hand went, the one through Ibi 
to Alcoy, the other through Onil to the same place. 3®. The 
road from Alicant to Xixona, a«bad road leading over a steep 
nigged ridge of that name to Alcoy. At Xixona also there 
was a nan’ow way on the right hand through the mountains 
to Alcoy, which was followed by Roche when he attacked 
that place in the first battle of Castalla. 4°. A carriage-road 
running along the sea-coast as far as Villa Joyosa, from 
whence a narrow mountain-wav leads to the village of Con- 
Bcutayna, situated in the cove of Alcoy and behind that 
town. 

On the Cth of March the allied troops moved hit four 
columns. On the left, one moved by Ekla to watch the gi^eat 
Madrid road; on the right, one composed of Spanish troops ^ 
moved under colonel Campbell from Villa Joj osa'* to get to 
Consentayua bebind Alcoy; a third under lord Frederick 
Bentinck, issuing by Ibi, was to turn the French right; the 
fCurth was to march from Xixona straight against Alcoy 
and pursue the remainder of Habert’s division, which was 
behind that town. Lord Frederick attacked In due time 
but as Campbell did not appear the surprise failed; and when 
the French saw the main body windmg,down the in 

front of Alcoy. they retired, pursued by Donkin wii^ the 
i^(K>nd battalion of the twenty-sevf^iith regimesit. I^e hcad 
of k»rd Frederick’s column was aireatly engaged, the rear had 
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not arrived and the whole of Habert’s division being coiiccn- 
trated a mile beyond Alcoy offered battle; Murray instead of 
pushing briskly forward halted; and it was not until several 
demands for support had reached him that he detached the 
fifty-eighth to the assistance of the troops engaged, who had 
lost about forty men, chiefly of the twenty-seventh. Habert, 
fearing to be cut off by Consentayna and seeing the fifty- 
eighth coming on, then retreated and the allies occupied 
Alcoy. Murray's want of rigour did not escape the notice of 
the troops. 

After this affair the annics remained quiet until the 15th, 
when Whittingham fo|*ced the French posts with some loss 
from Albayda; and Donkin, taking two battalions and some 
dragoons from Ibi, drove back their outposts from Rocayrente 
and Alsafara, villages situated beyond the range ^ ^ 
bounding the cove of Alcoy. He repassed the 
bills higher up with the drsfgoons and a company of the 
grenadiers of twenty-seventh under captain Waldron, and 
returned by the main road to Alcoy, having in his course 
met a French battalion through which the gallant Waldron 
broke with bis grenadiers. Then Murray, after ranch vacilla¬ 
tion, at one time resolving to advance at another to retreat, 
thinking it impossible to force Suchet’s entrenched camp and 
his second line behind the Xucar, a difficult river with muddy 
banks; believing also that the principal French magazines 
wer^at Valencia, he conceived the idea of seizing the latter by 
a inaritime expedition. He thought the garrison, estimated 
at eight hundred infantry and one thousand cavalry, would be 
unable to resist and tliat the inhabitants would rise; Suchet 
could not then detach men enough to quell them without 
exposing himself to defeat on the Xucar, and if he moved 
with all bis force he could be closely followed by the allies 
and driven upon Bequena. 

On the 18tb Rodie’s division reinforced by some troops 
from Elio's army and a Britisb grenadier battalion was 
Bolected for the maritime attack; the rest of the army was 
concentrate at Castalla, with exception of Whittingham’s 
troops who reifiained ift Alcoy, for Suchet was said to bo 
and Murray resolved to fight him. But to form a 
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plau and to execute it vigorously were with* Murray very 
dilSercnt thiugs. An able officer in the cabinet he had no 
quality of a general in the field. His indecision was remark¬ 
able. On the morning of the 18th he resolved to fight in 
front of Castalla, in the evening he assumed a weaker ^iosition 
behind tliat town, abandoning the command of a road run- 
ning from Ibi in rear of Alcoy, by which Whittingham migjit 
liave been cut off: when the strong remonstrances of Ins 
quarter-mastcr-geucral induced him to relinquish this gi'ound, 
he adopted a third position neither so strong as the first not 
so defective as the last. In this manner affairs wore on until 
the 2Cth, when Koche’s division and the grenadier battalion 
marched to Alicant to embark, with orders, if they failed at 
Valencia to seize and fortify Cullera at the mouth of the 
Xucur; and if this also failed to besiege Dcnia. But now 
the foolish ministerial arrangements about the Sicilian army 
worked out their natural resist. Wellington, though per¬ 
mitted to retain the Anglo-Sicilian army in Spain beyond the 
period assigned by lord William, had not the full command ; 
he w'as clogged with reference to the state of Sicily until the 
middle of March; then he became master, but this was still 
unknown to lord William and to Murray. Thus there wei’e 
three commanding officers. Wellington for the general 
Murray for the particular operations; and lord William was 
empowered to increase or diminish the troops, and even upon 
emergency to witUdiw the whole. And now continued 
dissensions in Sicily, the king having suddenly resumed tj^e 
government, made him recal two thousand of the beat troops, 
and amongst them the grenadier battalion designed H/O attadL 
Valencia, wherefore that enterprise fell to the ground. 

Treating of this event, Mun-ay, or some i>erson writing 
piiiiHpnrt's under his authority, makes the following observa- 
tions. * The most careful combination could not 
have selected a moment when the danger of sndi 
authority was more clearly demonstrated, more severely fidt 
Had these orders been received a very short time b^oire^ .to 
allied army wonld not have been committed in active Opi^ 
tions | had they reached sir John Muirray a week fater^ there 
Is MMon to believe that the whole country Alicant 
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to Valencia would have passed under the authority of the 
allied army; and that niarslial Suchet, cut off from his maga¬ 
zines in that province and in Aragon, would have been 
compelled to retire through a mountainous and barren 
country on ^Madrid. But the order of lord William Bentinck 
was peremptory, and the allied army which even before was 
scarcely balanced, was now so inferior to the enemy that it 
became an indispensable necessity to adopt a system strongly 
defensive, and all hope of a brilliant commencement of the 
campaign vanished.’ 

Upon this curious passage it is necessary to remarlc, 
1°. That Suchet’s great magazines wore not at Valencia but at 
Saguutum; 2®. That from tlie castle of Deuia the fleet would 
have been descried and the strong garrison ot Saguntum 
could have reinforced the troops in Valencia; Montmuric’s 
brigade tdso would soon bave come up from Oroj^esa. These 
were doubtless contingencies not much to be regarded in bar 
of such an enterprise; but Suchet would not have been forced 
to retire by Kequefia upon.Madrid; he would have retired to 
Liria, the road to which steered more than five miles clear of 
Valencia. Ho could have kept that city in check while pass¬ 
ing, in despite of Murray; and at Liria he would have been 
in Ills natiu’al position, that is to say, in full command of his 
principal lines of communication. Moreover, however dis¬ 
agreeable to Suchet personally it might have been to be forced 
bac^ upon Madrid, that event would have been extremely 
detrimental to the general cause, as tending to reinforce the 
kmg against Wellington. But the singular part of the pas¬ 
sage quoted, is the assertion that the delay of a week in 
lord V^illiam’s order would have ensured such a noble stroke 
againi^ the French army. Lord William only required the 
troops to proceed in the first iustance to Mahon. What a 
dull Egging spirit then was his, who dared not delay 
obedience to such an order even for a week 1 

Tb# recalled troops embarked for Sicily the 5tb of April, 
and Sitebet slamied at the offensive position of the allies, 
which he attributed to the general state of affairs, because the 
lung’s m^ch to Castiile pennitted all the Spanish armies 
of Andglttsfft to reinforce Flio, resolved tp strike first; and 
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with the greater avidity, because the Spanish general lilijares 
had been pushed with an advanced guard of three or four 
thousand men to Yecla and was quite unsupported. This 
movement had been concerted in March with Murray, who 
was to occupy Villena and be prepared to fall upon tlie 
French left if Mijares was attacked at Yecla; in return the 
Spaniards "were to fall on tlic French right if Murray was 
attacked. Elio ncgleeted to streng^^hen his divi- 
sion at Yeela Avith cavalry, which ho had pro¬ 
mised to do, nor did Murray occupy Villeua iu 
force; nevertheless Mijares remained at Yecla, Elio with the 
main body occupied Hellin, and the cavalry were posted on 
the side of Albacete until the departure of the troops for 
Sicily; Roche then joined the army at Castalla, and Elio’s 
main body t)ccupied Elda and Sax to cover the main road 
from Madrid to Alicant. Wherefore on the night of the 
11th Suchet suddenly asseinble(\ sixteen battalions of infantry, 
ten squadrons of cavalry, and twelve jiicces of artillery at 
Fuente la Higuera, and inarched straight upon Caudete, 
while Ilarispc’s division by a cross road endeavoured to sur¬ 
prise the Spaniards at Yecla. The latter retired fighting 
towards Jumilla by the hills, but the French artillery and 
skirmishers followed close and the Spaniards were pierced in 
the centre, one part broke giid fled, the other part surren¬ 
dered. Two hundred were killed, and fifteen huiidred, 
including wounded, fell into the hands of the victors, wlujjost 
eighty men and officers. ^ 

Suchet’s movement was known in the night of the 10th 
at Castalla. All the Anglo-Sicilian army was iu%position, 
because Whittingham had come from Aleoy, leaving only a 
detachment on that side; and while Ha*ispe was defeating 
Mijares at Yecla, Suchet remained at Caudete with two divi¬ 
sions and the heavy cavalry in order of l>attle, lest Murray 
should advance by Biar and Villena. The latter town, pos¬ 
sessing an old wall and a castle, w’as occupied by the regi¬ 
ment of Velez-Mahiga a thousand strong, and in the course 
of the day I^Iurray also came up with the allied cavalry and 
a brigade of infantry. Here lie was joined by Elto witliout 
troops, and when towards evenings Harispe's fight bi^g over 
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anti tlie prisoners secnre<l, Suclict alvancoJ, Murru}' retireil 
with the cavalry through the pass of Biar leaving his infantry 
under colonel Adam in front of that defile. He wished also 
to draw the Spanish garrison from Villena hut Elio would 
not suffer it, and yet during the niglit, repenting of his obsti¬ 
nacy, came to Castalla entreating Murray to carry off that 
battalion. It was too late, Suchet had broken the gates of 
the town the evening before, and tiie castle with the best 
equipped and finest regiment in the Spanish army had already 
surrendered. 

Sir John Murray’s final position wa.s about three miles 
from the pass of Biar. His left, entirely composed of Whit- 
tingham’s Spaniards, was entrenched on a rugged sierra end¬ 
ing abruptly above Castalla, which, with its old castle crown¬ 
ing an isolated sugar-loaf hill, closed the right of that wing 
and was occupied in strength by general Mackenzie’s division. 

A space between Whittingkam’s troops and the town was 
left on the sierra for die advanced guard, then in the pass ol 
Biar. Castalla itself, covered by the castle, was prepared for 
defence and the principal approaches were commanded by 
strong batteries, for Murray had concentrated nearly all his 
guns at this point. The cavalry W'as partly behind partly in 
front of the town on an extensive plain which was inter¬ 
spersed with olive plantations. 

The right wing, composed of Clinton’s division and Koche’s 
Spaniards, was on comparatively low ground, and extended 
to the rear at right angles with the centre, but well covered 

a ‘ harranco^ or bed of a torrent, tlie precipitous sides of 
which were in some places one hundred feet deep. 

Suchet could approach this position through the pass of 
Biar, or turn that defile by the way of Sax; but ho sup¬ 
posed Elio to be on the last road, which was also uninviting 
because it involved a flank march along the front of Murray’s 
position; and tliat general, possessing the defiles of Biar and 
Alooy, might have safely pushed to tlie Xiicar by Ffientes la 
Higuera or by Alcoy, seeing that Alicant was secure and that 
Elio coi^il easily have escaped. The allies "were far too 
inactive to take the infbial, yet Suchet advanced cautiously, 
for the ground offered many means to strike a decisive 
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blow. Sfurmy bad no such thought, his advauced guard 
remained on tlic defensive in the pass of Biar, being com¬ 
posed of tAvo Italian regiments, and a battalion of the twenty- 
seventh, two companies of German riflemen, a troop of foreign 
hussars and six guns, four being mountain-pieces; it occupied 
strong ground, but at two o’clock in the afternoon of the 
12th, the French skirmishers swarmed up the steep rocks oii 
either flank with surprising vigour and agility, and when they 
had gained the summit the supporting columns advanced. 
The allies fought with resolution for two hours and then 
abandoned the pass with the loss of two guns and thirty 
prisoners, retreating however in good order to the main posi¬ 
tion, for they were not followed beyond the mouth of the 
defile. Next day, about one o’clock, the French cavahy 
issued cautiously from the pass extending to their left in the 
l>lain as far as Onil, and they were followed by the infantry, 
who immediately occupied a low ridge about a mile in front 
of the allies’ left; the cavalry then gained ground to the 
front, skirted the right of the allies and menaced the road to 
Ibi and Alcoy. 

Murray had only occupied his ground during the night, 
but he had previously studied and entrenched it in parts. 
His right wing was quite refused, and so protected by the 
barranco that nearly all the troops could have been employed 
as a reserve to the left wing; which was also strongly posted 
and presented a front about two miles in extent. But not¬ 
withstanding the strength of his position he shrunk froin 
the contest, and while the head of the French column wa». 
advancing from the defile of Biar, he thrice gavtf Dcmkin 
orders to put the army in retreat; twice that ofiicer remon¬ 
strated, but the last command -was so peremptory that 
obedience must have followed, if at that moment the flriqg 
between the piquets and the French light troops had not 
begun. 

BATTLE OP OASTALLA. 

Suchet’s dispositions were slowly inaile, as if lie also \vm 
indisposed to fight; and as a crooked.jut of the eilrm hid e|il 
thecBritish ti’oops and two thirds of tlte w^ole army, his 
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ine^urc was to send a column to turn it and discover the con¬ 
ditions of tlie position. T>vo other heavy coluiuus were 
formed opposite the left wog, and his strong cavalry gra¬ 
dually closed jOQ the Baranco. The right of the allies was 
impregnable, and Sachet, keeping his reserve in the plain 
and the exploring column near Castalla to protect his left 
from a sally, opened his guns against the centre and right, 
while several columns of attack assailed their left on, both 
sides of the jut before mentioned. Whittingham’s ground 
being rough and steep the battle there resolved itself into a 
skirmish of light troops; but though the summit was 
entrenched and the Spaniards fought not amiss, their left was 
beaten from the mountain. Meanwhile on the other side of 
the jut the French ascended slowly, yet so firmly that it was 
evident good fighting only would send them down again. 
Their skirmishers, spreading over the mountain and here and 
there attaining the summit w^ere partially driven down again, 
but where the main body met the second battalion of the 
twenty-seventh there was a terrible crash. The ground had 
an abrupt declination which enabled the French to form line 
under cover, close to the British, who were lying down in wait 
forthemomentof charging; agrenadicr offieerseized the occasion 
to advance and cliallenge Waldron, also captain of grenadiers, 
to a duel. That agile vigorous Irishman instantly leaped for¬ 
ward, the hostile lines looked on, the swords of the champions 
gli^cred in the sun, the Frenchman’s head was cleft in twain, 
, and the twenty-seventh, rising up with a deafening shout, 
fired a deadly volley and cliarged with such a shock that, 
maugre iheir bravery and numliers Suchet’s men were over- 
throvna, and the side of the sierra was covered with killed and 
wounded. Murray erroneously attributed this brilliant exploit 
to colonel Adam, it was both the design and work of colonel 
Beeves. 

When this column was overthrown, two secondary attaelcs 
were made to cover its retreat, but they also failed and tbe 
French army was tlius separated in three parts; namely, tho 
beatcU troops who were in disorder, the reserve in the plains, 
the far on the .left, fended off by tbe bed of tbe tor- 

tlie only bridge over which was commanded by the 
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allies. A vigorous sally from Castalla and a general counter- 
attack would have driven the French infantry upon the defile 
of Biar before their cavalry could have aided them ; but Mur¬ 
rays who had remained during the action behind Castalla, gave 
them full time to rally and retire in order; for filing by the right 
through that town and there changing Jiis front with tedious 
pedantry, he formed two lines across the valley covered by 
his cavalry. Mackenzie only, breaking out by the left of Cas¬ 
talla with three British and one German battalion and eight 
guns, followed the enemy briskly. Meanwhile Sachet plunged 
into the pass, infantry cavalry and tumbrils in one mass, 
leaving only a rear-guard of three battalions with eight guns 
to cover the passage. Answering gun for gun they stood 
their ground, the clatter of musketry commenced and one 
vigorous charge would have dashed them upon the army 
then wedged in the defile: but Mackenzie’s advance had been 
ordered by Donkin without Murray’s knowledge, and the 
latter instead of supporting it sent repeated orders to with¬ 
draw, and despite of all remonstrance compelled the troops 
to come back. Suchet thus relieved took a position across 
the defile with his flanks on the heights; and though Murray 
sent some companies to menace his left he retained his 
ground and in the night retreated to Fuente de la Higuera, 
first blowing up the castle of Villefia. The 14th Murray 
marched to Alcoy, where some of Whittingham’s force had 
remained to watch a French detachment holding the pasf of 
Albayda, by which he proposed to intercejit Suchet’s retreat; 
but li» movements were slow, his arrangements bad, the 
troops got into confusion, he halted the 15th at Alcoy, and 
a feeble demonstration towards Albayda terminated bis opera¬ 
tions. 

In the battle the allies, including Koclie’s division, had 
seventeen thousand combatants; the French had fifteen thou¬ 
sand, if a detachment left beyond Biar to watch the Spaniards 
„ . . at Sax be reckoned. Suchet says the action was 

Sndiet to , , , . 1 * . 1 1 

the ki«g, forced on by the light troops against his wish, and 
that he lost only eight hundred men. This state¬ 
ment is confirmed by the historian Vat.*ani; hut Murray called 
it a pitched battle and said the French lost three thousand; 
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tlie reader may elioosc: but iu favour of Sucliet’s version, 
iieiilier the time iior the mode of attack was couformablo 
to his talent and experience if he had designed a pitched 
battle. And though the action was strongly contested at 
the principal point, it is scarcely possible that so many os 
three thousand men could have been killed and wounded. 
Yet eight hundred seems too few, because the loss of the 
victorious troops with all advantages of gi*ound was more 
than six hundred. If Suclict had lost three thousand men, 
that is to say a fourth of his infantry, he must have been so 
crippled, that what with the narrow defile of Biar in the rear 
and the distance of his cavalry in the plain, to have escaped 
at all was extremely discreditable to Murray’s generalship. 
An able commander having a superior force, and tlie allies 
were certainly the most numerous, would never have suffered 
the pass of Biar to he forced on the 12th; or if it were forced 
he would have had his army well in hand behind it, ready to 
fall upon the head of the French coluimi as it issued into 
the low ground. But so little vigour had Murray that ho 
resolved if the French again advanced to abandon the field 
and retire to Alicaiit! 

Suchet violated several maxims of art. For without an 
adequate object he fought a battle, having a defile in his reiif 
and on ground where his cavalry, in u Inch he was siijiorior, 
could not act. Neither the general state of the French affairs 
noiAlie particular circumstances invited a decisive oftensive 
movement at the time: wherefore he should have been con¬ 
tented with his first successes against the Spaniards and 
against Colonel Adam, unless some paljmble advantage had 
been oft'ered to Inm by Murray. But the latter’s position was 
very strong indeed, and the French army was cooped up 
between the pass of Biar and tlie allied troops. Had Elio 
executed a movement which Murray pi*oposed iii the night of 
the 12th; namely, to push troops into the mountains from 
Sfix to stiengthen Whittinghain’s left and menace the right 
flank of the enemy, Suchet’s position would have been very 
xiang^us; Elio however kept his army doof and acted with- 
•dut concert though only a few miles distant. This might 
liave been avoided if the castle and town of Villena had bceo 
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in a good state of defence and the pass of Biar occupied in 
force behind it: the two armies would then have been secure 
of a junction in advance and the plain of Villena would have 
been commanded. To the courage of the troops therefore 
belongs all the merit of the success obtained, for there was no 
generalship, and though much blood was spilt no profit wins 
derived from victory. 
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CHAPTJiH V. 

OPEBATIONS NORTH OF THE TAOU'ii. 

On tWs side, as in the south, one part of the French fronted 
Wellington’s forces, wdiile the rest warred with the partidas, 
watched the English fleets on the coast, and endeavoured to 
maintam a free intercourse with France; hut tlie extent of 
country was greater, the lines of communication longer, the 
war altogether more difficult and the various operations more 
dissevered. • 

Four distinct bodies acted north of the Tagus. 

1®, Tlie army of Portugal, six divisions under Reille, 
observed the allies from behind the Tonnes, the Gallicians from 
behind the Esla. 

2®. That part of the army of the south which observed 
Hill from behind the Tietar, and the Spaniards of Estremadura 
from behind the Tagus. 

3°. The army of the north under Caffarelli, whose business 
was*to watch the English squadrons in the Bay of Biscay, to 
scour the great line of communication with France, and pro¬ 
tect the fortresses of Kavarre aud Biscay. 

4®. The army of the centre under Erouet, wliose task was 
to fight the partidas iu the central part of S’kain, to cover 
Madrid and connect the other armies by means of moveable 
columns radiating from that capital. If the operations of 
these anuics be followed in the order of Iheir importance, and 
their baling on the main action of the campaign marked, it 
will gradually be understood how it was, that in 1813, the 
French, although apparently in their full strength, were sud¬ 
denly irrenaediably and as it were by a whirlwind swej)t from 
the Peninsula. * 

D’Armagnao’s aud Barrois* French divisions, Palombini’s 
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Italians, Casa Pulacio's Spaniards, Trielhard’s dragoons, and 
Joseph's French guards formed the army of the centre; 

Vacani which, in returning from the Tormes, had one 
hundred and fifty men, from the rash nse of 
alcohol, frozen to death in the Guadarama pass. Falombini 
had been at first, detached to forage the country towards 
Guadalaxara, and he brought abundance of provisions tb 
the capital; he would then have gone to Zaragoza to 
receive recruits and stores just arrived from Italy, but the 
army of the north was so pressed that he finally marched 
to its succour; moving however by the circuitous route 
of Valladolid and Burgos to scour the country. The king’s 
guards replaced his division at Alcala, and sharp excursions 
were made on every side against the partidas, who being now 
recruited and taught by French deserters were very wary and 
fought obstinately 

On the 8 th of January Espert, governor of Segovia, beat 
Saornil not far from Cuellar, On the 3rd of February, 
general Vichery, marching upon Medina Celi, routed a regi¬ 
ment of horse called the volunteers of Madrid, and took six 
hundred prisoners. The Empecinado with two thousand 
infantry and a thousand cavalry intercepted him on his return, 
but Vichery beat him with considerable slaughter and made 
the retreat good with a loss only of seventy men. The guerilla 
chief was then reinforced by Saornil and Abril in the hills 
about Guadalaxara; and when Dreuet sent fresh troops against 
him, he attacked a detachment under colonel Prieur, killed 
twenty men, took the baggage and recovered a heavy contri¬ 
bution. The French were also continually harassed in the 
valley of the Tagus, notably so by a chief called Cuesta, who 
was somctinies in the Guadalupe mountains, sometimes on 
the Tietar, sometimes in the Vera de Placentia, and was 
supported at times on the side of the Guadalupe by Morillo 
and Penne Villemur. Hill’s vicinity however disKj^uieted them 
most on that side; his enterprises had made a profound 
impression, and the slightest change of his quarters, even .thu 
appearance of an English uniform beyond the line of canton- 
menta, caused a concentration of troops to meet one of hU 
Hidden blows. 
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Nor #|is tbo army of Portugal tranquil. The Gallicuuis 
menaced it from Puebla Senabria and the gorges of the Blerao 
-^Silveira from the Tras os Montes,—the mountains separating 
Leon from the Asturias were full of bands,—Wellington was 
on the Agueda, and Hill, moving from Coria by the pass of 
Bejar, might make a sudden incursion towards Avila. Finally 
the communication with the army of the north was to be kept 
up, and on every side the pariidas were enterprising, especially 
the horsemen in the plains of Leon: Reille however warred 
down these last. 

Early in January Foy, returning from Astorga to relievo 
Leval then at Avila, killed some of Marquinez’ cavalry in 
San Pedro and more of them at Mota la Toro; and on the 
15th of that month captain Mathis killed or took tour hundred 
of the same partida at Valderas. A convoy of guerilla stores 
coming from the Asturias was intercepted by Boyer’s detach¬ 
ments; and one Florian, a celebrated Spanish partisan in the 
French service, destroyed the band of Garido in the Avila district. 
The same Florian on the 1st of February defeated the Medico 
and another inferior chief, and soon after passing the Tonnes 
captured some Spanish dragoons who had come out of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. On the 1st of March ho crushed the hand of Tonto, 
and at the same time Maihis, acting on the side of the Carrion 
river, again surprised Marquinez’ hand at Mclgur Abaxo, 
which was thus reduced to two hundred men and ceased to he 
formidable. Previous to this some Gullician troops at Castro 
Qonzalo on the Esla were attacked hy Boyer, who heat them 
through Beneveute with the loss of one hundred aud fifty men, 
and then driving the Spanish garrison from Puebla Senabria 
raised contributions with a rigour and ferocity said to be 
habitual to him. His detachments afterwards jienctratcd into 
the Asturias, menaced Oviedo and vexed the country in despite 
of Pdrlier and Barcena who were in that province. Foy also, 
being at Avila and uneasy about Hill, endeavoured on tlie 
2.0th of Februaty to surprise Bejar with the view of ascer* 
. taining If wiy large body was collected bebmd it, but he was 
vigorously repuls^ by the fiftieth regiment and sixth cacadores. 
Thisatta^^nd the movements of Florian beyond theTormes, 
induced Wellington to bring up another division to thh 
voiw V, jr 
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Agudda^ wiiicli by a reaction made the Ffeuch believe t§oaiUes 
were ready to advance. 

As Caffarelli could not induce BeUle to send biia reinforce¬ 
ments the insurrection in the north gained strength, and the 
ooinmunications were entirely intercepted until Palombini, 
driving away Mendizabel and Longa from Burgos^ enabled tl^e 
great convoy end all Napoleon’s despatches, which had becti 
long accumulating there, to reach Madrid in the latter end cf 
February. Joseph then reluctantly prepared to abandon hi^ 
capital and concentrate the armies in Castille, but he neglected 
those essential ingredients of the emperor’s plan, rapidity and 
boldness. By the first, Napoleon proposed to gain time for 
the suppression of the insurrection in the northern provinces; 
by the second to impose upon Wellington and keep him on 
the dotensive. Joseph did neither, he was slow and assumed 
the defensive himself. He and the other French generals 
expected to be attacked, for. they had not fathomed the 
English general’s political difficuUie.s; and French writers since, 
misconceiving the character of his warfare, have attributed to 
slowness in the man what was really the long-reaching policy 
of a great commander. The allied army was not so lithe as 
the French ^army. The latter carried on occasion ten days* 
provisions on the soldiers’ backs, or it lived upon the country, 
and was in respect of its organization and customs a superior 
military machine; the former never carried more than three 
days’ provisions, never lived upon the country, avoide(^ the 
principle of making the war support the war, paid or promised 
to pay for everything, and often carried in its matches even 
the corn for its cavalry. The difference of this organization 
resulting from the difference of policy between the two nations, 
was a complete bar to any great and sudden excursion on the 
part of the Britisli general, a nl must always be considered in 
judging his operations. 

If Wellington had passed the upper Tonnes with a consider¬ 
able force, dmwing Hill to him through Bejor and moidng 
rapidly by Avila, he might have broken in upon the defeimve 
ayg^m of the king and beat his armies in detail; mucli the 
Freadi feared such a blow, which would have quite, lb 
the manner of Napoleon. But his views wore directed by 
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other ^Siiin mere military principles. Thus striking, he was 
not eertaln his blow would be decisive, his Portuguese forces 
would have been ruined, his British soldiers seriously injured 
by the attemptj and the resources of France would have 
repaired the loss of the enemy sooner than he could have 
recovered the weakness which must necessarily have followed 
such an unseasonable exertion. His plan was to bring a great 
and enduring i>ower early into the field, for like Phocion ho 
desired to have an army fitted for a long race, and would not 
start on the short course. 

Joseph conceived and dreaded such a sudden attack, but 
could not conceive the spirit of his brother’s plans. It was in 
vain Napoleon, while admitting the bad moral effect of ahan- 
doiiing the capital, pointed out the difference betw^een flying 
from it and making a forward movement at the bend of an 
army; the king maintained that Madrid was a better military 
centre of operations than Valladolid, because it had linos ,of 
communication by Segovia, Aranda de 'Diioro, and Zaragoza. 
Nothing could be more uninilitary than this view, unless he 
was prepared to march direct upon Lisbon if the allies marched 
upon the Duero. His extreme reluctance to quit Madrid 
induced slowness, and the actual position of his troops at tlic 
moment likewise presented obstacles to the immediate execu¬ 
tion of the emperor’s orders; for as Daricau’s division had not 
returned from ^Valencia the French outposts towards the 
MorAia could not be withdrawn, nor could the army of the 
Centro march upon Valladolid until the army of the south 
relieved itHt Madrid. Moreover Soult’s counsels troubled the 
king’s judgment; for that marshal agreeing that to abandon 
Madrid was to abandon Spain, endcfivourcd to reconcile pos¬ 
session of the capital with the emperor’s views. 

He proposed to place the army of Portugal and the army 
of ttie south in position along the slopes of the Avila moun- 
taiiis iUfd on the upper Tomes, menacing Rodrigo, while the 
king with the amy of the centre remained at Madrid in 
' In tiffs situation they would be an overmatch for 

.^y the allies could bring into the field; and the iattiT 
could not move by the vtflley of the Tagus or upon the Ducro 
without danger of a fiank attack, Joseph, deceived by hi4 

F 2 
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B|jtainsh ministers, said that the feeding of such a force would 
ruin his people; but the comfortable state of the houses and 
the groat plains of standing corn seen by the allies in their 
after march from the Esla to the Carrion proved that the 
people were not much impoverished. Soult, well acquainted 
with the resources of that country and a more practised ma'^jfcer 
of such operations, looked to the military question rather tlian 
a conciliatory policy, and positively affirmed the armies could 
be subsisted; yet he does not appear to have considered how 
the insurrection in the northern provinces was to be aup- 
pressed, which was the principal object of Napoleon’s plan. 
He no doubt expected the emperor would send troops for that 
ptiiposc, hut Na])olcon knew that all the resources of France 
Would he required in another quarter. 

Hatred and suspicion would have made Joseph reject any 
plan suggested by Soult, and he was galled that the marshal 
should declare the troops coidd exist vrithout money from 
France; yet his mind was unsettled by the proposal and the 
coincidence of ideas as to holding Madrid; for even when the 
annies were in niovemeut he vacillated, at one time thinking 
to stay at Madrid, at another to march with the 
army of the centre to Burgos instead of Vallado¬ 
lid. However upon the 18th of March he quitted 
the capital leaving the Spanish ministers Angulo 
and Almenara to govern there in conjunction with Gazan. 
The army of the south then moved in two columns, one tinder 
Conroux across the Gredos mountains to Avila, the other under 
Gazan upon Madrid to relieve the army of the cefttre, which 
immediately marched to Aranda de Ducro and Lenna with 
orders to settle at liurgos. VHlatte’s division and all the 
outposts ■vvithdra^^•n from La Mancha remained on the Al- 
berchc, and the moveraents north of the Tagus were only 
molested by the baiuls. In lia Mancha the retiring troops 
were followed by Del Barque’s advanced guard under Cruz 
Murgeon, but tiie French cavalry checked it roughly at ‘the 
bridge of Algobar. Cruz Murgeon then retired, and the 
Hmpccinado was defeated on the side of Cuenca m an attepspt 
to cut off some cavalry who were escorting the nmrquis of 
it^ to collect his rents previous to quitting Madrid. When 
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the were removed from Madrid, Vilhvtte marclied on 

Salamanca, Qazan entered Arevalo, and the army of the south 
was cantoned between the Tornies, the Diiero, and the Adaju, 
with exception of ten thousand chosen men left to hold 
Madrid under Leval. His orders were to keep guards at 
Toledo and on the Albcrche, lest the allies should suddenly turn 
the left; and as roads beyond the AlbercUe led over the Gredo.i 
mountains in rear of the French advanced posts on the upper 
Tormes, these last were withdrawn from Pedrahita and Puente 
Congosto. 

Reille now gradually reinforced Caffarelli, and concentrated 
his remaining force about Medina do Rio Scco with cavalry 
posts on the Esla; but the men recalled by the emperor were 
then in march, the French were in confusion, and the people 
instigated by Wellington’s emissaries and expecting grc\<t 
events withheld provisions. The partida warfare also became 
ns lively in the interior as on the coast, but with worse for¬ 
tune. Captain Giordano, a ^aniard of Joseph’s guard, killed 
one hundred and fifty of Saornil’s people near Arevalo, and 
the indefatigable Florian, defeating Morale’s band, seized a 
d6pftt in the valley of the Tietar and beat the Medico; then 
crossing the Gredos mountains he destroyed near Segovia tlie 
band of Purchas; the king’s Spanish guards also crushed some 
smaller partidas, and Renovales with his whole staff* was cap¬ 
tured at Carvajales and carried to Valladolid. Tlie Empeci- 
nadp coming to the hills above Sepulveda joined Merino and 
compelled the people of the Segovia district to abandon their 
houses j but being menaced by the French those cliiefs regained 
their ancient haunts and Hrouet then removed his head¬ 


quarters to Cuellar. 

In April Leval became so uneasy that he gave several false 
alarms, which caused an unreasonable concentra- 
tidu of the troops at Valladolid, and Drouet 


abandoned Cuellar and Sepulveda. Del Parque 
and the Empecinado were said to have re-esta- 


Joseph’s 

Papers, 

MSS. 


bUshed the bridge of Aranjuez, Elio to be advancing 


In La. Mancha, Hill to be in the valley of the Tagus advancing 
by Hombdtran to seiz§ the Guadaramo. All this was false. 
The Empeoinadb, Ahuelo^ and Del Parqu^ were indeed 
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Axanjiiez; and Fimiin, Cuesta, Rivefo, and tUoHed&w^c 
ooUeeting near Ai*jsobisj)o to mask the march of the Sjpanish 
divisioiiB from Estremadura and the reserve from Andalusia. 
The prince of Angioua also had entered La Mancha with his 
cavalry, but it was to cover the movement of Del Parqueupon 
Murcia; and when the true state of affairs bccaine kttowi^i 
Leval drove away the Empeduado, chased Finniu. from .thb 
valley of the Tagus, and re*establiahcd his posts in Toledo audi 
on the Albcrclie. Joseijh was then only restrained frow 
abandoning Madrid altogether by his fear of tlie emperor, and 
his hope of still getting some contributions from theuCe to 
support his court. With reluctance also he obeyed NTapoleoii’s 
reiterated orders to cross the Ducro with the army of the 
centre, and replace tlie detached divisions of the aniiy of Por¬ 
tugal. He wished Drouet rather than Redle to reinforce the 
north, and nothing could more clearly show how entirely the 
subtle spirit of his hrotlier’s inf^tructioms had escapeti his per- 
cei)tion. For it wjjs essential to hold Madrid, to watch the 
valley of the Tagus and enable the French armies to fall back 
on Zaragoza if the case arose; more essential to give moral 
effect to the offensive front 8ho^vn towards the north of Por¬ 
tugal. For the liist l^feason it was proper also that Reillc and 
not Drouet, who was still in Madrid, should reinforce Caffarelli; 
because the latter’s march from that capital would seem a 
retreat and disclose its object; whereas his movement ought 
to mask the object and bear the appearance of an offensive 
one towards Portugal. 

In the contracted positions now occupied the difficulty of 
subsisting was increased, each general was dissatisfied, disputes 
multiplied, and the court clashed with the army at every turn. 
Leval also inveighed against the Spanish ministers and minor 
authorities left at Madrid; and no doubt justly, since their 
conduct was precisely like that of the Portuguese and Spanish 
autliorities towards the allies. Joseph’s letters to his brother 
became daily more bitter. Napoleon^s regulations for 
troops’ subsistence clashed with his, and though his b^get 
showed a deficit of many millions, the emperor disregarding It 
reduced the French subsidy to two millions per month, and 
tipi^ad its application to any purpose save tlwi pay of the 
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Wlien Joseph asked how he was then to find 
resoiweesl he was, with a just sarcasm on his political and 
milit^ blindness, desired to seek what ho wanted iii the 
north which was rich enough to nourish the partidas aiid 
insurrectional juntas. Thus pushed to the wall, Joseph pre¬ 
vailed on Gazan secretly to lend him fifty thousand francs 
from the military chest; but with the other generals he could 
not agree, and for the vigour necessary to meet the coming 
campaign discord was substituted. 

All the movements for concentration displeased the emperor. 
He condemned the army of the centspe for stealing out of 
Madrid by the road of Ijcrma, as only calculated to expose the 
real views, and draw the allies on before the communications 
with France were restored. The manner in which the king 
held the armies on the defensive in his new position discon¬ 
tented him still more. The allies he said were thus told they 
might without fear for Portugal embark troops to invade 
Fiance; whereas by a confident offensive movement backed 
with the formation of a battering-train at Burgos, indicating 
the siege of Eodrigo, Welliugton would have been alarmed, 
France secured from the danger of insult, and the measures 
for suppressing the insurrection in the northern provinces have 
been masked. To quell th*at insurrection was of tdtal im¬ 
portance, yet it had now existed for seven months, in five of 
which the king, having ninety thousand men, was unmolested 
by Wellington, and bad only chased some inferior bands of 
the interior while this warfare was consolidating in his rear, 
and his great adversary was organizing the most powerful 
anny which had yet taken the field in his front. It is thus 
kingdoms are lost. The progress of this northern insurrec¬ 
tion shall now be shown. Neglected by the king, it was to 
the last misunderstood by him; for when Wellington was 
actually in movement, when the dispersed French armies were 
crowding to the rear to avoid the ponderous mass the English 
generid was pushing forward,—even then the king, who had 
dcnito 'iivcrything to render defeat certain, was urging upon 
Najpoleon the propriety of first beating the allies and afterwards 
nedueiiig *the insurrection by the establishment of a Spanish 
civil'govemment beyond the Ebral 
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NOUTHERW INSURRECTION. 

Ill tlic laUcr end of 1812 nil the French littoral postSi 
Santona and Oneteriu excepted, had been taken by the 
Spaniards, and Mendizabel attacked Bilbao the 6th of January; 
being repulsed by Rouget, he rejoined Longa and reduce4 the 
little fort of Salinas de Auara near the Ebro, and that 
Cuba in the Bureba, while bands from Logroilo invested 
Domingo Calcada in the Rioja, On the 2Cth of January, 
Caffarelli detached Vandermaesen and Dubretoii to drive the 
Spaniards from Santander; they seized many stores there, yet 
neglected to make any movement in aid of Santona which 
was again blockaded by the partidas. Meanwhile the convoy 
with the emperor’s, despatches was stopped at Burgos until 
Polombini re-opened the communications. But he had not 
more than three thousand men, and os the detachments belong¬ 
ing to the different armies wer^ then in march to the interior, 
and the regiments recalled to France were also in movement, 
together vrith many convoys and escorts for marshals and 
generals quitting the Peninsula, the army of the north was 
reduced as its duties increased, and the young French soldiers 
died fast of a peculiar malady which especially attacked them 
in small garrisons. The Spaniards’ forces increased, and in 
February Mendizabel and Longa were again in the Bureba, 
intercepting the communication between Burgos and Bilbao, 
and menacing Pancorbo and Briviesca. This brought C&,ffa- 
relli from Vitoria and Palombini from Burgos. The latter, 
although surprised by Longa near Poza de Sal and only saving 
himself by his courage and firmness, finally drove the Spaniards 
away; but then Mina, returning from Aragon after his unsuc¬ 
cessful action near Huesca, surprised and burned the castle of 
Fuenterrabia in a daring manner; after which, assembling five 
thousand men in Guipuscoa he obtained guns from the Eng* 
lish fleet at Motrico, invested Villa Real within a few leagues 
of Vitoria, and repulsed six hundred men who came to its 
succour. This brought Caffarelli from Pancorba Mina then 
raised the siege and Palombini drove the partidas towards 
Soria, The communication with LogroHo being thus re-opened 

Italians marched by Vitoria towards Bilbao, where they 
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arrived the 21st of February; but Gaffarelli returned >YitU 
gens>d*annes and imperial guards to France, leaving the 
Spanish chiefe masters of Navarre and Biscay. The people 
now refused war contributions in money or kind, the harvest 
wns not ripe and the French were sorely distressed, because 
the weather enabled the English ships to hug the coast and 
intercept supplies from France by sea. The communientiono 
were all broken; in front by Longa who was again at the 
defile of Pancorbo; in rear by Mina who was in the hills of 
Arlaban; on the left by a collection of bands at Caroncal in 
Navarre. Abbe, governor of Fampeluna, severely checked 
these last, but Mina soon restored affairs; for leaving the 
volunteers of Guipuscoa to watch the defiles of Arlaban he 
assembled all the bands in Navarre, destroyed the bridges 
leading to Taffiilla from Fami)eluna and from Puente la Ilcyna 
and though Abbe twice attacked him he got stronger, an«_ 
bringing up two English guns from the coast besieger 
Taflalla. 

Napoleon, discontented with Caffarelli, gave Ciausel the 
command in the north with discretionary, power to draw 
troops from the army of Portugal as he judged fitting. He 
was to correspond directly with the emperor to avoid loss of 
time, but was to obey the king in all things not clashing with 
Napoleon’s orders, which contained a complete review of what 
had passed and what was fitting to be done. * The partidas,* 
the •emperor said, ‘ were strong, organized, exercised and 
seconded by the exaltation of spirit which the battle of Sala¬ 
manca had produced. The insurrectional juntas had been 
revived, the posts on the coast, abandoned by the French and 
seized by the Spaniards, gave free intercourse with the Eng¬ 
lish; the bands enjoyed all the resources of the countiy and 
the systen^ of warfare had hitherto favoured their progress* 
Instead of forestalling their enterprises the French awaited 
their attacks, and were always behind the event; they obeyed 
the enemy’s impulsion and the troops were fatigued without 
gaining their object. Ciausel must attack suddenly, pursue 
rapidly, an^ combine bis movements with reference to the 
feature, of the counti^. A few good strokes against the 
Spaniards* magazines, hospitals or d^pfits of arms would 
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iiieTllsibly trouble their operations; and after one cr two mili¬ 
tary successes political measures would suffiei? to disperse the 
authorities, disorganize the insurrection and bring the young 
aten who had been enrolled by force back to their homes. 
Block-houses were to be constructed on well-chosen points, 
especially where many roads met; the forests would fmsniish 
tlw niatorials cheaply, and these posts should support each 
other and form chains of communication. With respect to tl^e. 
greater forti'esses, Fainpeluna and Santona were the mo^ 
important and the enemy knew it; for Mina was intent tQ 
famish the Brst and the English squadron to get hold of the 
second. To supply Pampeluna it needed only to clear the 
communications as the country around was rich and fertile. 
Santona required combinations. The emperor wished to 
supply it by sea from Bayonne and St. Sebastian, but the 
French marine officers would never attempt the passage even 
with favourable winds and when the English squadron were 
away, unless all the intermediate ports wero occupied by the 
land forces. • 

• ‘ Six months before tliese ports had been French, Caffarelli 
had lightly abandoned them while he marched with Souhain 
against Wellington. Since that period the English and 
Spaniards held them. For four months the emperor had 
unceasingly ordered the retaking of Bermeo and Castro; but 
whether from the difficulty of the operation or the necessity 
of answering more pressing calls, no effort had been made to 
obey and the fine season now permitted the English ships to 
aid in the defence. Castro was said to be strongly fortified 
by the English, no wonder, Cafiarelli had given them sufficient 
time and they knew its value. In cne month every post on 
the coast from the mouth of the Bidassoa to St. Ander should 
be again re-joccupied, and St. Ander garrisoned, strongly* 
Simultaneous with the coast operations should be Claosdi’s 
attack on Mina, and ihe chasing of tlie partidas in the int^r 
of Biscay. The administration of the country also ddtnaaded 
rdbrm, still more did the organization and discipline nf the 
army. The north was the pith of the French j)Ower,' aU 
would fail if that failed, whereas if Ht were strong, its admi- 
li^t^idon sound, its fortresses well furnished, its state 
quU, no irreparable misfortune could happen in other partly* 
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CIs^ aemmed command tlie 32nd of Fclmim v, Abb« 
WM thca .Mij^ed to Pampoinna, Mina, master of Navarret 
yn» Sieging T^lllj pastor, Longa, Campillo, Merino and 
otliera iMgrf through Biscay and Castille unmolested; and 
tti6_ sprat of the country was so changed, that fathers sent 

their sons to jom partidas hitherto composed of robhera and 

des^. Olausel demanded twenty thousand men from 
Eeille, but JoMph, who was then in Madrid, proposed to send 
Dronet with the army of the centre instead. Chuisel would 
not aMcde; twenty thousand trooiis were, he said, wanted 
beyond ^e Elmo; two independent chiefs could not act toge- 
_ier, and if Dronet was only to remain at Bnrgos he would 
derour the r^ourees without aiding the operah'ons in the 
noitn. Ihekiiig might choose another commander but tlie 
koops must be sent. Joseph yielded, yet it was the end -of 
Mmch before Roille’s divisions moved, three upon Nivvarro 
an one ujion Burgos. Meanwhile Clause! repaired to Bilbao, 

wiere Rouget had eight hundred men in garrison besides 
Palombini’s Italians. 

Phis place was blockaded by the partidas The I'astor 
with three thousand men was in the hUls of Ouernica and 
Navariiis, between Bdbao and the fort of Bermco; and Meu- 
diaabel ha™g dght or ton thousand men in the mountains 
menaced Santona and Bilbao and protected Castro. How- 

1 * gaiTOon in Durango was strong, now worlis 

rouu,! Bil^o were in progress, and on the 22nd Clausel 
move -^it the Italians and a French regiment to assault 
Castro. Campillo and Meiidizabcl came to its succour and 
le garrison made a sally, but tho former after some sharp 
bghtmg regained the high valleys in disorder. The escalade 
of Ustro would then have ensued, if Mendizahel had not come 
o druoios, only seven miles from tho French <^p, and the 
1 ^ witB the volunteers of Biscay and Gnipusooa menaced 
I ap* Clause! marched with his French regiments to tho 
nt^r .place, leaving Palombini to oppose Mendizabcl, but 
ill safety he sent Rouget with two battalions to 
the Italians, who then drove Mciidizabel from 
the hills abqjjt Valmaceda. 

^ was now to be attacked in form. Palombini occtf. 

heights of Ojeba and Bamales, from whence h© 
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wit/i the garrieoa of Santofta^ introdami a 
cmvoy of money and fresh |>rovisions tljere, received amtnuni* 
tion in return* and directed the governor Lameth to prepare 
ft battering-train of six pieces for the siege. But then he 
returned hastily to Bilbao which was menacjed by El Pastor, 
whom he thought too strong to be meddled with until 
promised a reinforcement from Durango, when- he gaji'e 
battle and was defeated with a lo3S of eighty men. Two 
days after the reinforcement joined and he beat the Pastot, 
whose men dispersed, some to collect again on Palombini’s 
rear while others went to the interior. One column however 
retired by the coast on the side of St. Sebastian, and Palom- 
bini pursued it, expecting troops from the fortress to line the 
Deba and bar retreat, but an English squadron carried the 
Sjtfiuiards off from Lcquitio. Meanwhile El Pastor, having 
rallied, descended the Deba and drove the French back to St. 
Sebastian; Palombini was thus compelled to make for Bcrgara 
on the Vitoria * road, where he left his wounded men and a 
garrison, and on the 9th fell on the volunteers of Guipuscoa 
at Ascoytia, but was repulsed and fell back to Bergara. 

Next day he took charge of an artillery convoy going from 
St. Sebastian for the siege of Castro; yet he left Bilbao in 
great danger, for the Biscayan volunteers made on the 10th a 
tulse attack at a bridge above the entrenched camp, whilo 
Tapia, Dos Pelos, and Campillo fell on seriously from the 
side of Valmaceda. However, Mendizabel who commsfrded 
the whole made such bad dispositions that he was repulsed by 
llouget, and then Palombini, who heard the firing, hastily 
.deposited bis convoy and returning followed the Biscayan 
volunteers to Guernica driving them upon Bermeo, where 
they also got on board the English ships. 

During th^o events Clausel remained at Vitoria to arrange 
the general plan, and Mina on the 1st of April defel,ted one of 
his columns near Lerim with a loss of six hundred men ; he 
was also disappointed about his reinforcements; for though lour 
of Beille*s divisions and some unattached regiments Joined 
him, they only supplied seventeen instead of twenty thousimd 
men; and as the regiments merely replaced mmfwhi^ had 
mardited to rejoin their own ai*mies in fronts this su^b^ur 
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(JhvmtiUeiJ to tltirteea thousninl. Hence, notwithstaudiug 
ralofAbmi's activity tlie iusurrection was in April more 
formidable tkan ever; the lizio of correspondence from Tor- 
queroada to Biu’gos was quite unprotected for want of troops, 
and the line from Burgos to Irvui was not so well guarded 
that couriers could pass without powerful escorts, nor always 
then* The fortifications of Burgos were to have been 
proved but there was no money to pay for the works; the 
French could not collect provisions for magazines ordered by 
the king, and two generals. La Martiniere and Bey, were dia* 
puting for the command. Forty thousand Spanish partisans 
were in action, Taffalla surrendered to Mina, and lie and Duran, 
Amor, Tabueca and the militia of Logrono, holding both sides 
of the Ebro between Calahora, Logrono, and Guardia, could 
in one day unite eighteen thousand foot and a thousand 
horsemen. Mendizabel, Longa, Campillo, Herrera, El Pastor, 
and the volunteers of Biscay, Ouipuscoa, and Alava, in all 
sixteen thousand, were on the coast acting in conjunction 
with the English squadrons; Santander, Castro, and Bermeo 
were still in their hands, and maritime expeditions were 
preparing at Coruna and in the Asturias. 

This partisan war thus presented three distinct branches, 
that of Havarre, that of the coast, and that on the lines of 
communication. The last alone occupied above fifteen thou¬ 
sand French; namely, ten thousand from Irun to Burgos, 
fifteeg hundred to restore the line of correspondence between 
Tolosa and Pampelnna, which had been destroyed; and four 
thousand between Mondragon and Bilbao, the garrison of the 
latter place included. Nearly all the army of the north was i 
appropriated to the garrisons and lines of communication; 
but the divisions of Abbi and Vondermaesen could be used 
on the side of Pampeluu% and there were disposable, Palom- 
bini*aMtalh£ns and the divisions sent by Beille. But one of 
these, SorruFs, was still in march, and all the side of the 
armies In Oastille were now pouring into Navarre, where, 
from loss of the contributions there was no money to 
pro^ride for them* Clausel had however ameliorated the civil 
and m^taiy administrations, improved the works of Gueteria, 
oommeuced hlock^houses between Irun and Vitoria, and 
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adiaketi t!ie bauds about Bilbao. Now diyidiag bis bij 
Palombiai to besi^ ^Castro, and directed Foy and 
Barrut to cover the operation and oppose disembarkations. 

This field force and the troops in Bilbao fumisbed ten 
thousand men, and in the middle of April Clausel bea*: Mina 
from Tafialla and Bstella and assembled at Puente de la 
Eeyna in Navarre the remaindei- of the active army, comj^ed 
of Taupin’s and Barbout’s divisions of the army of Porto^nl 
Yandermaesen’s and Abbess divisions of the army of the nOf^ 
in all thirteen thousand men. He urged L’HuilUer, who cOj^- 
manded the reserve at Bayonne^ to reinforee St. Sebastian arid 
Gueteria and push troops of observation into the valley of 
Bastan; and he also warned the commander of Zaragoza to 
watch Mina on that side. From Puente la Beyna he made 
some excursions^ but lost men uselessly, for the Spaniards 
would only fight at advantage; and to hunt Mina without first 
barring all his passages of flight was to destroy the French 
Boldiere by fatigue, Here the king’s dilatory warfare was 
seriously felt, because the winter season, when the tops of the 
mountains being covered with snow the partidas could only 
move along the ordinary roads, was most favourable for the 
French operations and it passed away; Clausel now despaired 
to effect anything, and was even going to separate his forces 
and march to the coast when, in May, Mina took post in the 
valley of Kon^al. The French general instantly sent Abbe s 
and Yandermaesen’s divisions and the cavalry againstJhhi\ at 
once by the upper and lower pOits. Su«ldenly closing upon 
the guerilla chief they killed or woudded a thousand of his 
» men and dispersed the rest; one part-fled from the mountains 
on the side of Sanguessa with the wounded, whom they dropped 
•at different places in care of the couptry people^ hut Chaplan- 
garra, Oruchaga, and Oarena, Mina’s lieutenants, going ofi^ 
each with a column, in the opposite diredbidn and by di^T^^^nt 
routes to the valley of the Aragon, pass^ that rivar at Bt 
Gilla and made their way towards the sacred mountahmf Ia 
P efia near Jaca. The French eavnlry foUo^ng by 
Yilla Beal, entered that town the llth on one side while 
Hina with twelve men entered it omthe other; y<*t he escaped 
. In Martes where another ineffectual attempt was made to sur^ 
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prise feim. Abba’s columus then descended the smaller vallej^ 
leading towards tlic upper valley (jif the Aragon^ while Van- 
derma-esen’s infantry and the cav^ry entered the lower part of 
the same valley, and the former approaching Jaca sent his 
wounded men there and got fresh ammunition. 

Mina and the insurgent junta trying to regain Navarre by 
the left of the Aragon river were like to have been taken, but 
a^in escaped towards the valley of the Gallego, whither also 
the greater part of their troops now sought refuge. Claiiscl 
forbore to force them over that river, lest they should remairt 
there and intercept the communication from Zaragoza by 
daca, "the only free Kne the French now possessed and too 
distant to be mtched. Abb6 therefore relumed to Boncal in 
search of the Spanish ddpdts, and Vaudermaesen entered Sos 
at one end as Mina, who had now one hundred and fifty horse¬ 
men and was always intent upon regaining NavaiTC, passed out 
at the other. The light cavalg*^ overtook him at Sos Fuentes 
and he lied to Carcastillo,* but there, unexpectedly meeting some 
of his own squadrons which had wandered over tlie mountains 
after the action at Roufal, be gave battle, was defeated with 
the loss of fifty men and fled once more to Aragon, whereupon 
the insurrectional junta dispersed and dissensions arose between 
Mina and the minor chiefs under his command. Olausel, 
anxious to increase this discord, sent troops into all the valleys 
to seek out the Spanish diSp6ts and attack their scattered men; 
and 4je Was well served by the Aragonese, for Sachet’s wise 
administration was still proofagainst the insurrectional juntas. 

During these events four battalions left by Mina in the 
Amescoas were teased by Taupin, who had remained at Estclla 
, when the other divisimis marched up the valley of Ronyal. 
Soon however Mina re-assembled at Barbastro in Aragon a 
strong column, crowds of deserters from Hie other Spanish 
iui3aieo>migmented his force; and so completely had he organ¬ 
ized Navarre, that the paresence of a single soldier of his in a 
viilago imlSced to have , any courier without a strong escort 
ctoppoA Many hands also were still in the Eioja, and two 
JVotMh htttialkins rashly foraging towards Leriin were nearly nil 
; * In fine the losses were well balanced, and Olausel 

Aesnainded more troops, especially cavalry, to scour the BiojA 
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Kcv^rthelees the disjjersiou of Hina's troops lowered his repu¬ 
tation, and the French so improved this advantage by 

address, that many townships withdrew from the insurrection 
and recalling their young men from the hands commenced the 
formation of eight free Spanish companies to serve on the 
French side. Corps of tliia sort were raised with so much 
facility in every piirt of Spain that it would seem nations ks 
well as individuals have an idiosyncrasy, and in these cliange- 
able warriors we again see tlie Mandonius and Indibilis 
ancient days. 

Joseph, urged by Clausel, now sent Maucune’s division and 
some light cavalry of the army of Portugal to occupy Pam- 
pleiga, Burgos, and Briviesca, and to protect the great com¬ 
munication, which the diverging direction of the operations 
had again exposed to the partidas. But the French had not 
been less successful in Biscay than in Navarre. Foy reached 
Bilbao the 24th of April, and finding all tilings ready for the 
siege of Castro marched to Santona to hasten the preparations 
nt that place; he attempted also to surprise Campillo and 
Herrera in the hills above Santona, hut was worsted in the 
combat The two battering-trains then endeavoured to pro¬ 
ceed from Bilbao and Santona by sea to Castro; the English 
vessels, coming to the mouth of the Durango, stopped those at 
Bilbao and compelled them to proceed by land, but thus gave 
an opportunity for those at Santona to make the sca-mn 
in safety, ® 

SIEGE OF CASTHO. 

Tins place, situated on a promontory, was garrisoned by 

__ twelve hundred men under the command of Pedro 

Slay 

Alvarez; three English sloops of war commanded 
by the captains Bloye, Bremen, and Tayler, were at band, 
some gun-boats were in the harbour, and twenty-seven guns 
were mounted on the works. An outward wall with towers 
extended from sea to sea on the low neck which connected the 
promontory with the mainland, and this line of defenCKB was 
strengthened by some fortified convents; then came the towU) 
and behind the town at the exiremity*of the promontory stood 
the castle. 
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On -tbe 4tli of May, Foy, Sarnit and Palombmi took post 
at different points to cover the the Italian general St, 

Paul invested the place; the engineerVacani conducted the 
works, having twelve guns at his disposal. The defence was 
lively and vigorous, and captain Tayler with great labour 
landed a heavy ship-gun on a rocky island to the right of the 
town, looking from the sea, which he worked with effect against 
the French counter-batteries. On the lltli a second gun \vas 
mounted on this island; but that day the breaching-battcrics 
were opened and in a few hours broke the wall, w'hile the 
countca’-battcries set fire to some houses with shells. The 
English guns were then removed from the island and tlvc assault 
W'as ordered, but was delayed because a foraging party sent into 
the hills came flying back, pursued by a column of S])aniard3 
which had passed uuperccivod through the positions of the 
French. Tliis threw the besiegers into confusion as thinking 
the covering army had been bgaten, yet they sooi^ recovered 
and the assault and escalade to<jk place in the night. 

The attack was raifid and fierce, the walls were carried and 
the garrison driven through the town to tlic castle, wliieh was 
maintained by two comj>aiiies while the flying troops got on 
board the English vessels; finally the Italians stormed the 
castle, but every gun had been destroyed and the two compa¬ 
nies safely rejoined their countrymen on board the ships. The 
English had ten seamen wounded, the Spaniards lost a Imn- 
dred wid eighty, and the I’cmainder were immediately conveyed 
to Bermeo from whence thcyViarched inland to join Longa. 
The besiegers lost only fifty killed an<l wounded, and the 
Italian soldiers committed great excesses, setting fire to the 
town in many places. Foy and Sarrut marched after the 
siege, the former tlirougli the district of Incartaciones to Bil¬ 
bao defeating a battalion of Biscay volunteers on his route; 
the latter to Ordufio with the design of destroying Longa; 
but that chief crossed the Ebro at Puente Lara, and finding 
the troops sent by Joseph were l)eginning to arrive at Burgos, 
reorossed the river and after a long chase escaped in the moun¬ 
tains of Espinosa. Sarrut, having captured a few gun-carriages 
and, pziQ pf *LongaV forest depots of ammunition, returned 
towards Bilbao, and Foy immwliately marched from that placff 
YOL. V* Q 
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ogaiiist the two remaiiu|p battalions of Biscay voluntociM, 
which under their chie^^^Mugartegui and Artola were at 
Yillaro and. Guernica. ‘ ' ' 

These battalions, each a thousand strong, raised by con¬ 
scription and officered from the best families, were the 
champions of Biscay; but though brave and well-equipped 
the difficulty of crushing them and the volunteers of Guipuijjoa 
was not great, because neither would leave their own pecu^ar 
provinces. The third battalion had been already dispersed',W 
the district of Incartacioncs, and Foy, having in the night bf 
the 29th combined the march of several columns to surround 
Yillaro, fell at daybreak upon Mugartegui’s battalion and dis¬ 
persed it witli the loss of all its baggage. Two hundred 
returned to their homes, and the French general then moved 
rapidly against Artola, who was at Guernica. The Italians 
being still at Bilbao were directed to flank that chief on the 
West by Mungia, while a French column flanked him on the 
east by Morquinez. Artola fled to Lequitio, but the column 
from Marquinez, coming over the mountain, fell upon his right 
just as ho was defiling on a narrow way alonginthc sea coast; 
he escaped himself, yet two hundred Biscayans were killed or 
drowned, three hundred with twenty-seven officers taken. 
A rear-guard of two companies got off in the mountains, some 
few gained an English vessel, and this succe.ss which did not 
cost the French a man was attributed to Guingret, the daring 
officer who won the passage offlie Duero at Tordcsillas during 
Wellington’s retreat. 

The volunteer battalions of Biscay being thus disposed of, 
all their magazines hospitals and d^pdts fell into Foy’s hands, 
the junta dispersed, the privateers quitted the coast for San¬ 
tander, Pastor abandoned Guipiiscoa, and the Italians reco¬ 
vered Bermeo from which the garrison fled to the English 
ships. They also destroyed the works of the little islaiid of 
Isaro, which, situated three thousand yards from the shore 
and having no access to the summit save by a staircase cut in 
the rock, was deemed impregnable and used as a for 
the English stores. Tliis was the lait memora|>le of 

^Palombinrs division in the north. * That general himself had 
already gone to Italy to join Napoleon’s reserves, and 
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troops being ordered to march by Aragon to join Sachet, were 
isctuallyin movement when new events caused them to remain 
inGuipuscoa. They were reputed brave and active soldiers, but in 
devastating ferocity differed little from their Eoman ancestors, 
f*. During these double operations of the French on the coast 
and in Navarre the partidas had fallen upon the lino of com¬ 
munication with France; thus working out the third branch 
of the insurrectional warfare; and their success went nigh to 
balance all tlieir losses on each flank. Mendizabel was with 
Longa’s partida upon the line between Burgos and Miranda 
de Ebro; the volunteers of Alava and Biscay and part of 
Pastor’s band were concentrated on the mountains of Arhiban 
above the defiles of Salinas and Dcscarga; Merino and Salazar 
came up from the country between the Ebro and the Duero; 
and the three battalions left by Mina in the Amescoas, after 
escaping from Taupin, re-assembled close to Vitoria. Every 
convoy, eveiy courier’s cscoi-t ^vlls attacked at one or other of 
these points, and Mendizabel also made sudden descents 
towards the coast. Ou the 25th of April, Longa, who had 
four thousand men and several guns, was repulsed at Armiiiion 
between Miranda and Trevino, by some of the drafted men 
going to France; but on the 3rd of May he compelled a large 
convoy coming from Castilfte with an escort of eight hundred 
men to return to Miranda, and even cannonaded that place 
on the 5th. Thouvenot, commandant of the government, 
immeSiately detached twelve ^hundred men and three guns 
from Vitoria to relieve the convoy; but then Mina’s batta¬ 
lions endeavoured to escalade Salvatierra, and they were 
repulsed with difficulty. The volunteers of Alava gathered 
above the pass of Salinas to intercept the rescued convoy, 
but finding the latter would not stir from Vitoria went on 
the 10th to aid in a fresh attack on Salvatierra; being again 
repulsed, they returned to Arlaban and captured a courier 
witli a strong escort in the pass of Descarga near Villa Ileal. 
A French regiment sent to succour Salvatierra finally drove 
thase Toiunte^S towards Bilbao, where, as already shown, Foy 
but Lon^ continued to infest the post of Armi- 
liion uni^ Sarrut arriving from the siege of Castro chased^ 

.02 
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Notwithstanding tlies^^i^oesBeB Gausel, whose troops wero 
worn out with fatigue, di§dpW it would require fifty thousand 
men and three months’ til&e to quell the insurrection entirely. 
And Napoleon more discontented than ever Avith the king, com* 
plained that the successes of Clausel, Toy, Sarrut, and Paloia* 
bini had brought no safety to his couriers and convoys; that 
his orders about posts and infantry escorts had been neglected; 
that the reinforcements sent to the north from Castille bad 
gone slowly and in succession instead of at once; finally tWt 
the cautious movement of concentration by the other armies 
was inexcusable; since the inaction of the allies, their distance, 
their Avant of transport, their ordinary and even timid cir¬ 
cumspection, in any operation out of the ordinary course, 
enabled the French to act in the most convenient manner. 
The growing dissensions betAA’cen the English and the 
Spaniards, the journey of Wellington to Cadiz, the changes in 
his army Avere, he said, all favoumblc circumstances for the 
French, but the king had taken no adA^autage of them: the 
insurrection continued and the object of interest was now 
changed. Joseph defended himself Avitli more vehemence 
than reason against these charges, but Wellington soon vindi¬ 
cated Napoleon’s judgment and the voice of controversy was 
smothered by the din of battle; for the English general was 
again abroad in his strength and the clang of his arms 
resounded through the Peninsula. 
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While the French power was being disorganized in the manner 
just related, Wellington re-organized the allied army with 
greater strength than before. Large reinforcements, especially 
of cavalry, had come out from England, the efficiency of the 
Portuguese was restored in a surprising manner, and discipline 
had been vindicated in both services with a rough but salutary 
hand. Rank had not screened offenders; some had been 
arrested, some tried, some dismissed for breacji of duty; 
the negligent were terrified Uie zealous encouraged; every 
department was rofonnod, and it was full time. Confidential 
officers commissioned to detect abuses in the general hospitals 
and depots, those asylums for malingerers, discovered and 
drove so many skulkers to their duty, that the second division 
alone recovered six hundred bayonets in one month; and this 
scouring was rendered more efficient by the establishment of 
permanent and ambulatory regimental hospitals; a wise mea¬ 
sure founded on a principle which cannot be too widely 
extehded; for as the character of a battalion depends on its 
fitness for service, a moral force will always bear upon the 
execution of orders under regimental control which it is in 
vain to look for elsewhere. 

The Douro had been rendered navigable as high as Castillo 
do Alva above the confluence of the Agueda; a pontoon-tmin 
of thirty-five pieces had been formed; carts of a peculiar con- 
stiiiction had been built to repair the great loss of mules 
during the retreat from Burgos; and a recruit of these animals 
was also obtained by emissaries, who purchased them with 
English merchandise even at Madrid under the beard of the 
enemy, and when Clausel was unable for want of transport to 
fill the magazines of Burgos! The ponderous iron camp- 
kettles of the soldiers had been laid aside for lighter vessbls 
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carried by men, the mules being destined to can'y tents instiJud; 
it is however doubtful if these tents were really useful in wot 
weather, because when so^ed they became too heavy for the 
animal and seldom arrived in time at the end of a march: 
their greatest advantSige was when the soldiers lialted for a few 
days. Many other changes and improvements had taken place, 
and the Anglo-Portuguese ti’oops, conscious of a supca^or 
organization, were more proudly confident than ever, while tiie 
French were again depi'essed by intelligence of the defectiVn 
of the Prussians, following on the disasters in Russia. J^Tt^r 
had the English general failed to amend the condition of tlio^e 
Spanish troops which the Coi te.s had placed at his disposal. 
By a strict and jealous watch over the application of the 
subsidy he kept them clethed and fed during the winter, and 
now had several powerful bodies fit to act in conjunction with 
liis own forces. 

Thus prepared he was anxious to strike, anxious to forestall 
the effects of his Portuguese political difficulties as well as to 
keep pace with Napoleon’s efforts in Germany, and his army 
was ready to take the field in April; but he could not concen¬ 
trate before the green forage was fit for use and deferred the 
execution of his plan until May. It was a wide plan. The 
relative strength for battle was no longer in favour of the 
French; their force had been reduced by losses in the secondary 
Appendix 0 Warfare, and by drafts since Wellington’s retreat, 
from two hundred and sixty to two hundred and 
thirty thousand. Of the last number thirty thousand 
were in hospital, and only one hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand men, including the reserve at Bayonne, were present 
with the eagles. Sixty-eight thousand, including sick, were in 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia; the remainder, with the 
exception of the ten thousand left at Madrid, were distributed 
on the northern line of communication from the Tormes to 
Bayonne: it has been shown bow scattered and how occupied. 

Wellington was somewhat thwarted by the duke of York, 
■with whom he was not on very cordial terms; mste«| of 
receiving remounts for the cavalrj', four of his regiment^ 
withdrawn because of their loss of IrOrses, leaving him Wf^ket 
by twelve hundred than he ought to liave been. But he had 
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jHpepared two hundred thousand alUod troops for the campaign; 
and ciu cncli flank there was British fleet, now a very 
effective aid, because the rrciickliues of retreat run parallel 
to and near the sea-coast on each side of Sj>ain, and every 
port opened by the advance of the alli«l would form a depot 
for subsistence. 

This mass of troops was organiKed in the following manner 
south of the Tagus. The first army under Copons, nominally 
ten thousand, was in Catalonia. The second army under Elio 
in Murcia twenty thousand, including, the divisions of Villa 
Campa, Bassccour, Duran, and Empeciuudo. The Anglo- 
Sicilian army under Murray near AHcaJit, sixteen thousand. 
The third anuy under JDcl Parque in the Morena, twelve 
thousand. The first army of reserve under Abispal in Aiida-, 
lusia, flft^n thousand. 

In the north, the fourth army under Castarlos included 
the Spanish divisions in EstrcQiadura, Julian Sanchez’ partida 
the Gallicians under Giron, the Asturians'^under Porlicr and 
Barcena, the partidas of Longa and Mina. It was computed 
at forty thousand, to which may he added minor hands and 
volunteers in various parts. Then came the noble Anglo- 
Portugucse army, seventy thousand fighting men with ninety 
pieces of artillery. And the real difference betwec]i the French 
and the allies was greater than it appeared. The French 
returns included officers, serjeants, drummers, artillerymen, 
cugitfeers, and waggoners, whereas the Anglo-Portuguese 
wereuU sabres and bayonets. Moreover this return of the 
French number TVas dated the 15th of March; and as there 
Avere drafts made after that period, and Clauscl and Foy’s losses 
and the reserve at Bayonne are to be deducted, the number 
of sabres and bayonets in June was probably not more than 
one htindred and siitty thousand, one hundred and ten thou¬ 
sand being on the northern line. 

Theeampaigu of 1812 had shown how strong the French 
iinos of defence were, especially on the Duero, which they had 
since entrenched in different parts, and most of the bridges 
over it had been destroyed in the retreat. But it was not 
advisable to*Gperate in the central proAdiices of Spain. The 
4[56Untry there was exhausted, the lines of supply would hh 
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longer and more exposed, the army further removed from tlie 
sea^ the Gallicians could ndt be easily brought down to co¬ 
operate, the services of the northern partidas would not be so 
advantageous, and the ultimate result would be less decisive 
than operations agaiiS'st the great line of communication with 
France. Wherefore on the northern line the operations were 
to run, and those defences which could scarcely be farmed 
were to be evaded. On the low'er Duero, tlie 
Plan 2, p. cs. army could be turned by a wide movip- 

ment across the upper Tormes, and from thence, skirting the 
mountains, towards |he upper Duero; but that line although 
most consonant to the rules of art because the army would 
thus be kept in one mass, led through a difllcult and wasted 
country, the direct aid of the Gallicians would be lost, and it 
was there the French looked for the attack. IITcllington 
therefore resolved to operate by his left, and so disposed his 
troops and spread such reports, and made such false move¬ 
ments as to maslk his real design. For the gathering of 
partidas at Arzobispo, the demonstrations in Estremadura and 
La Mancha, the positions of Hill at Ooria and the pass of 
Bejar and the magazines formed there, were all*of his ordering 
and indicated a move by the Tagus or by Avila. Tlie greater 
magazines at Celorico, Viseu, Penamacor, Almeida and Bodrigo 
in no manner belied this; but half the army widely cantoned 
in Portugal, apparently for health, was really on the true line 
of operations which was to run through the Tras of Moifces. 

It was also designed to pass the Duero on the Portuguese 
frontier, and Wellington would have done so with the whole 
army in mass, if the necessity of keeping his right so far 
advanced in Spain during tlie winter had not barred that 
measure; for a concentration on the left would have exposed 
the countiy on his right to incursions, and disclosed his real 
design. Wherefore with a modified project he proposed to 
operate with his left, ascending the right of the Duero to the 
Esla, crossing that liver to unite with the Gallicians, while the 
rest of the army adyancing from the Agueda should force the 
passage of the Tormes. By this combination, which he hoped 
,to effect so suddenly that the kin§ should not have time to 
concentrate in opposition, the front of the allies would b|e 
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cbauged to th('ir riglit, the Duero Carrion turned and the 
enemy thrown in confusion oyer^p»e Pisucrga. Then moving 
forward in mass, the English general could fight or turn any 
position taken by the king; gaining at each «tep more force by 
the junction of the Simnish irregulars until he reached the 
insurgents of Biscay; gaining also new communications with 
the fleet, and consequently new depots at every port opened. 

In the first movement the army would be divided into three 
])arts, each too weak to meet the whole French force; and the 
Tras os Montes operation, upon the nice execution of which 
the whole depended, would be in a difficult mountainous 
country. Hence exact and extensive combinations were essen¬ 
tial to success, but failure would not bo dangerous because 
each corps had a strong country to retire upon; the worst 
effect would be loss of time and the opening of dther opera¬ 
tions, when the harvest would allow the French to act in 
masses. The problem was to,be solved by hiding the project 
and gaining time for the Tras os Montes march; and to do 
this, minor combinations and resources for keeping the French 
armies scattered and employed were to be freely used. In 
that view, the bridge equipage was secretly prepared in 
Abraiites, and the bullock carts to draw it came from Spain 
by Lamego. The improved navigation of the Douro seemed 
more conducive to subsist a movement by the right, and yet 
furnished large boats by whicli to pass the left over that river; 
the*wide-spread cantonments permitted changes of quarters 
under pretence of sickness, and thus the troops were gradually 
closed upon the Douro without suspicion. Hill and the 
Spaniards in Estremadura and Andalusia always menaced the 
valley of the Tagus, and contributed to draw attention from 
the true point; but more than any other thing the vigorous 
excitement of and sustenance of the northern insurrection 
occuined the enemy, scattered his forces, and rendered the 
Buecess of the project nearly certain. 

Neither did Wellington fail to give ample employment to 
Suchet's forces; for hia wings were spread for a long flight, 
eveh to the Pyrenees, and he had no desire to find that 
marshal’s army joined •with the other French forces on the 
Ebro. The lynx eyes of Napoleon had scanned this poinlcf 
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WST also, &nd both the kiug and Olausel had reeeivcid ordens 
to establish the shortest and niost certain line of correspon* 
dence possible with Suchet, because the emperor’s plan con-' 
templated the ajrival of that marshal’s troops in the north; 
but Wellington found another task for it. For after the 
fight of Castalla, Freyre’s cavalry joined the Andalusian 
reserve under Abispal, and Elio who remained near Alifc4nt 
was to be joined by Del Pai’que. These and the Anglo- 
Sicilian troops furnished more than fifty thousand mefa, 
including the divisions of Duran, Villa Campa, the Empoci- 
nado and other partisans, who were always lying on Suehet’s 
right fiank and rear. With^such a force, or even half, if of 
good troops, the simplest plan would have been to turn 
Suchet’s right flank and bring him to action with his back to 
the sea; but the Si)anish armies were not eflScicnt for such 
work and their instructions were adapted to circumstances. 
To win the open part of the kingdom, to obtain a permanent 
footing on the coast beyond the Ebro, to force the enemy 
from the lower line of that river l)y acting in conjunction 
with the Catalans,—these were fSie three objects in view, and 
to attain them Wellington desired Murray to sail against 
Taragona. 8ucliet must, he said, decrease his Valencian force 
to save it; Elio and Del Parque might then seize that kingdom; 
if Taragona fell it would be good, if it was too strong 
Murray could return by sea and secure the country gained by 
the Spanish generals. «■ 

Elio and Del Parque were however enjoined to keep strictly 
on the defensive until Murray’s operations drew Suchet away ; 
they were not able to fight alone and their defeat would 
enable the French marshal to aid the king in the north. Ten 
thousand men were judged sufficient to reduce Taragona, but 
if Murray could not embark that number there was antMther 
mode of operating. Some Spanish battalions sent by sea 
would enable Copons to hold the country between Taragona, 
XiCrida and Tortoza; meanwhile Murray and Elio were to 
menace Suchet in front, and Del Parque iu conjunction, with 
tlje partidas was to turn his right by Requena; this opera¬ 
tion was to be repeated until Del Pasque gained a* connexion 
wfth Copons by the left, and the partidas had cut off Suchet’s 
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iatercom'se with the nprtliem provinces: cither of these 
pUi^ W0vld entirely occupy that marshal and keep him in the 
eout£. 

Wellington was not aware that Iteille’s divisions were 
beyond the Ebro; the spies, deceived by the multitude of 
detachments passing in and oiit of the Peninsula, supposed 
the tK>ops which reinforced Clausel to bo fresh conscripts 
from Eronce; the arrangcnicnts for the opening of the cam¬ 
paign were therefore made in the expectation of meeting a 
very powerful force in Leon. IJencc Freyre’s cavalry and the 
Andalusian reserve received orders to march upon Almaraz, 
to pass the Tagus there by a pontoon-bridge established for 
tlicm, and then crossing the G redos by Bejar or Mombcltran, 
to marcli upon Valladolid while the partidas of that quarter 
should harass the march of Leva! from Madrid. The Spanish 
trooi>s in Estremadura were to join those forces on the 
Agueda which were destined to make the passage of the 
Tormes; and the Gallicians were to come down on the Esla 
to unite with the Tras os Montes corps. Thus seventy thou¬ 
sand Anglo-Portuguese, eight thousand Spaniards from Estre¬ 
madura, and twelve thousand Gallicians, in all ninety thou¬ 
sand fighting men, would be suddenly placed on a new front 
and marching abreast would drive the surprised and separated 
masses of tiJie enemy refluent to the Pyrennees. A grand 
design and grandly it was executed 1 For high in heart 
and strong of hand Wellington’s veterans marched to the 
encounter, the glories of twelve victories played about their 
bayonets, and he their leader was so proud and confident, that 
in passing the stream which marks the frontier of Spain, he 
rose in his stirrups and waving hw hand cried out ‘Farewell 
Portugal r 

But while straining cveiy nerve and eager to strike, eager 
also to esca]>e Portuguese politics and keep pace with Napo¬ 
leon, he was called upon to discuss again the policy of a 
descent on Italy, Imd a new ministerial project for withdraw¬ 
ing Ills firman troops to act in Germany!! Lord William 
Bentlnick had before relinquished his views with reluotanc<^ 
but noi^, thinking aflalrE^ favourable, again proposed to land 
M, Naples and put forward the duke of Orleans or the arete* 
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duke Francis. He urged the weak state of Kurat’s kiugdonif 
tlie favourable disposition of the inhabitants, the offer of 
fifteen thousand auxiliary Russians made by admiral Grieg, 
the shock to Napoleon’s power and the effectual diversion in 
favour of Spain, lie supported his opinion by an intercepted 
letter of the queen of Naples to Napoleon, and by other 
authentic documents; and thus at the moment of ex€ett|)ion 
Wellington’s vast plans were to be disarranged to meet new 
■ schemes of war, one of which he had already discussed and 
disapproved of; and however promising in itself it would 
inevitably have divided the power of England and weakened 
the operations in both countries. 

His reply was decisive. To withdraw the Germans would 
only lead to Inischicf, and his opinion as to >Sicily was not 
changed by Murat’s letters, as that monarch evidently thought 
himself strong enough to invade the island. Lord William 
should not land in Italy with less than forty thousand men 
well equipped, since it must overcome all opposition before 
the people would join or even cease to oppose. ' It was stated 
that the people looked to be protected from the French and 
preferred England to Austria. No doubt of that. The 
Austrians would demand provisions and money and insist 
upon governing them in return; the English would as else¬ 
where, defray their own expenses and probably gijfe a subsidy 
in addition. The south of Italy was possibly the best place 
next to the Spanish Peninsula for the operations of a British 
army, and it remained for the government to choose whether 
they would adopt an attack on the former upon such a scale 
as he had alluded to. But of one thing they might be cer¬ 
tain ; if it were commcnce<l on a smaller scale, or with any 
other intention than to persevere to the last and by raising 
feeding and clothing annics of the natives, the jdan would 
fail and the troops would re-embark witli loss and disgrace. 
Tliis remonstrance fixed the vacillating ministers and Wel¬ 
lington was allowed to proceed with his own plans. 

Designing to open the campaign the beginning of May, and 
the green forage being well advanced the Slst of April, he 
. directed Murray, Del Parque, Elio, and Cope ns to commence 
fheir operations on the eastern coast; Abispal and Ereyre 
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were expected afc Almaraz the 24th; the Estre/haduran divi¬ 
sions had reached the Coa, and the Anglo-Portuguese force 
w'as gradually closing to the front. But heavy rains broke 
up the roads, and the enmbrous pontoon-train being damaged 
on its way did not reach Sabugal before the 13th, and was 
not repaired before the 15th. Thus the opening of the cam* 
paign was delayed, yet the check proved of little consequence 
for on the French side nothing was prepared to meet the 
danger, Napoleon had urged the king to send his heavy 
baggage and stores to the rear, to Ax his hospitals and depots 
at Burgos, Vitoria, Pampeluna, Tolosa, and San Sebastian; 
Joseph allowed the impediments to remain with the armies, 
and the sick, poured along the communications, were thrown 
upon Clausel at the moment when that general was scarcely 
able to make head against the northern insurrection. 

Napoleon had early and clearly fixed the king’s authority 
as generalissimo, and forbad him to exercise his monarchical 
authority towards the French armies, yet Joseph was at this 
moment in high dispute with all lus generals upon those very 
points. 

Napoleon had directed the king to enlarge and strengthen 
the works of Burgos, and form magazines there and at San- 
tona for the armies in the field. At this time no magazines 
had been formed at either place, and although a commence¬ 
ment bad been made to strengthen Burgos, it was not capable 
of sTfStaining four hours’ bombardment and offered no support 
for the armies. 

Napoleon had desired a more secure and shorter line of 
correspondence than that by Zaragoza should be established 
with Suchet; for his plan embraced, though it did not pre¬ 
scribe, the march of that general upon Zaragoza, and he had 
repeatedly warned the king how dangerous it would be to 
have Suchet isolated and unconnected with the northern 
operations. Nevertheless the line of correspondence remained 
the same, and the allies could excise Sucliet’s army from the 
north, 

Napoleon had long and earnestly urged the king to put 
down the nbrtlrem insiiwrection in time to make head against 
1^0 allies on the Tormes. Now, when the English genettd 
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ready to act that insurrection was in full activity; and all 
the army of the north and great part of the army of Por¬ 
tugal were employed to suppress it instead of being on the 
lower Buero. 

Napoleon had clearly eKplained to the king the necessity 
of keeping his troops concentrated towards the Tonnes in an 
offensive position, and desired him to hold Madrid so as that 
it could be abandoned in a moment. The campaign was nl^w 
being opened, the French aimies were scattered, LevM 
encumbered at Madrid with a part of the civil administra¬ 
tion, with large stores pares of artillery and the care of 
families attached to Joseph’s court; while the other generals 
were stretching their imaginations to devise which of the 
several projects open to him Wellington would adopt. Would 
he force the passage of the Tornies and the Ducro with his 
whole army and thus turn the French right 1 Would he 
march straight upon 2k'Iadrid either by the district of Avila or 
by the valley of the Tagus or by both; and would he then 
operate against the north or upon Zaragoza, or towards the 
south in CO operation with the Anglo-Sicilians? Everything 
was vague, uncertain, confused. 

All the generals complained that the king’s conduct w'as not 
military, and Napoleon told him if he would command an 
army he must give himself up entirely to it, thinking of no¬ 
thing else; but Joseph was always demanding gold when he 
should have trusted to iron. His skill was unequal td the 
arrangements and combinations for taking an initiatory and 
offensive position, and he could neitJier discover nor force his 
adversary to show his real design. Tlie French being thrown 
upon a timid defensive system, every movement of the allies 
produced alarm and the dislocation of troops without an 
object. Del Parque’s march towards Alcaraz, and that of the 
Spanish divisions from Estremadura in the latter ^nd of April, 
were viewed as the commencement of a genial movement 
against Madrid; because the first was covered by tlm ad^i^ee 
of some cavalry into La Mandia, and the second by tbeicoa^ 
^sentration of the partidas in the valley of the Tagus; the 
whole French army was thus shaken by the demonstration of a 
few horsemen; for when Leval took the alarm, Gazan maareh^ 
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towards the Guadarama with tlirco divisious,*aud Uroue 
gathered die army of the centre around Segovia. 

£arly in May a fifth division of Eeille's troops was employed 
on the line of communication at Pampliega, Burgos, and Bri- 
viesca,.»id he remained at Valladolid with only one division 
of infantry and his guns, his cavalry being on the Esla. 
Drouet ivas then at Segovia, Gazan at Arevalo; Conroux wag 
at Avila, Leval at Madrid with outposts at Toledo. The kinu 
who WM at Valladolid could not therefore concentrate more 
than thirty-five thousand infantry on the Duero. He had 
indeed nine thousand excellent cavalry and more than one 
hundred pieces of artilleiy; but with siioh dispositions, to 
concentrate for a battle in advance was not to be thou"ht of 
and the first decided movement of the allies was sure to roll 
his scattered forces back in confusion. Thus the lines of the 

Tormes and the Duero were effaced from the system of opera- 
tiousl * 

About the muldlc of May, D’Anuaguac’s divisiou camo to 
Valladolid, Villatte’s divisou, reinforced by some cavalry took 
the line of the Tormes from Alba to Ledesma; three divisions 
were at Zamora, Toro and other places on both sides of the 
Duero, and Reille’s cavalry was still on tlie Esla. The front 
of the French was therefore defined hy those rivers, for the 
left was covered by the Tonnes, the centre hy the Duero, the 
right by the Esla. Gazan’s head-quarters were at Arevalo 
Droult's at Segovia, and the point of concentration was at 
Valladelidj but Conroux at Avila, and Leval at Madrid, were 
thrown entirely out of the circle of operations. It was at 
tois m<^€nt that Wellington entered upon what has been in 
England called, not very appropriately, the march to Vitoria 
that march being but one portion of the action.> The concent 
tration of the army on the banks of the Duero was the com- 
nwncement, the movement towards the Ebro and the passage 
of m river was the middle, the battle of Vitoria was the 

oam^phe, and the crowning of the Pyrenees the end of the 
iB^lendla drama. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


In the latter end of April tlie Estremaduran troops were asscs^n- 
l)le(l on the To^es, Carlos d’Espana had moved on Miranda 
del Castanar, and the campaign was going to open when A 
formidable obstacle menacing utter min arose. Some specie 
sent from England discharged the British soldiers* arrears to 
November 1812; but the men whose period of service had 
expired and wdio had reinlisted, were entitled to bounty 
amounting to eight hundred thousand dollars^ and as death 
was so rife they desired to have it. But far from being able 
to meet this demand Wellington could not pay his muleteers, 
on whom his operations depended, their arrears, many had 
deserted in .consequence and it was feared others would follow. 
The Portuguese troops also, Leing still neglected by their 
government and seeing the English soldiers partially paid, 
thought a systematic difference was going to be established 
between them, and thousands whose term of service was 
expired murmured for their discharge, which could not be 
legally refused. Wellington instantly threatened to apply the 
subsidy to paying the troojwa, which brought the regency to 
rights, and then he appealed to the honour and patriotism of 
the Portuguese soldiers whose term had expired. Such an 
appeal is never mado in vain to the poorer classes of any 
nation, and, one and all, those brave men remained with their 
colours notwitlistanding the shameful treatment they had 
endured from their government. This noble emotion would 
prove that Beresford, whose system of military reform was 
chiefly founded upon severity, might have better attuiued lus 
object in another manner; but harshness is the e«3enee#C the 
aristocratic principle of government, and the marshal only 
moved in the straight path markedoout for him Oy the policy 
of the day. 
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When this dangerous affair was terminated Castanos ro.. 
turned to Gallicia, and the British cavalry of the left wing, 
which had wintered about the Mondego, crossed the Duero, 
some at Oporto, some near Lamego, and entered the Tras os 
Montes. The Portuguese cavdry had been quartered all 
the winter in that province, and the enemy sup- 
posed that Silveira would as formerly advance ports, mss. 
from Braganza to connect Gallicia with the allies. P- 

But Silveira was then commanding an infantry division on 
the Agueda, and a very different power was menacing the 
French on the side of Braganza. For about the middle of 
May the cavalry >vere followed by many divisions of infantry 
and by the pontoon equipage, thus forming with the horsemen 
and artillery a mass of more than forty thousand men under 
Graham. The infantry and guns, rapidly placed on the right 
of the Duero by means of large boats assembled between 
Lamego and Gastello de Alva, marched in several columns 
towards the lower Esla, one column however having with it 
two brigades of cavalry went by Braganza. On the 20th Hill 
came to Bejar, and the 22nd Graham being well advanced, 
■Wellington quitted Freneda and put his right wing in motion 
towards the Tormes. It consisted of five divisions of Anglo- 
Portuguese and Spanish infantry, five brigades of cavalry, 
including Julian Sanchez’ horsemen, presenting -with the artil¬ 
lery a mass of thirty thousand men. Being divided, one 
part* undelr Hill moved from Bejar upon Alba de Tonnes, the 
other under Wellington upon Salamanca. 

On the 24th Villatte withdrew his detachment from 
Ledesma, and the 26th, at ten o'clock in the morning, tho 
heads of the allied columns apj^eared with admirable concert 
on all the different routes leading to the Tormes. Morillo’a 
division and Long’s cavalry menaced Alba, Hill coming from 
Tamames bent towards the fords above Salamanca, and Wel¬ 
lington coming from Matilla marched straight against that 
city. 

Villatte, a good officer, barricaded the bridge and the streets, 
sent his baggage to the rear, called in his detachment from 
Alba, and being resolved to discover the real force of l^is 
enemy waited for their approaching masses on the heights 

* YOL. T. H 
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aiwve the ford of Santa Marta. Too long he waited, for the 
ground on the left hank enabled Wellington to conceal the 
movements, and already Fane’s horsemen with six guns were 
passing the ford at Santa Marta in the French rear, while 
Victor Alton’s cavalry remo#d the barricades on the bridge 
and pushed through the town to attack in front. Villatte 
tlius suddenly assailed marched towards Babila Fuente and 
gained the heights of Cabrerizos before Fane got over the 
river; but ere the defiles of Aldea Lengua could be reachetl 
he was overtaken by both columns of cavalry. The guns 
opened upon his squares and killed about forty men, the 
horsemen charged but were repulsed; then the French infantry 
again fell fast before the round shot, and nearly a hundred 
died from the intolerable heat; yet with unquelled courage the 
dauntless survivors won their way in the face of thirty thou¬ 
sand enemies! At Babila Fuente they were joined by the 
troops from Alba and tbe pursuit was abandoned by their 
admiring and applauding adversaries; but two hundred had 
fallen dead in the ranks, as many more unable to keep up 
were made prisoners, and one gun being overturned in the 
Aldea Lengua defile retarded six others, which were captured 
with their tumbrils. 

On the 27th and 28th the left of the allies approached 
Zamora, the right approached Toro; the latter thus covered 
the line of Eodrigo, tbe former neared the point of the Duero 
W'here a bridge of communication was to be thrown. Wel¬ 
lington then left Hill in command and went off snddenly, 
being disquieted for his combination on the Esla. The 29th 
he passed the Duero at Miranda in a basket slang on- a rope 
stretched from rock to rock, the river foaming hundreds of 
feet below—^tlie 30th he reached Carvajales, and joined Gra¬ 
ham who had overcome many obstacles in bis passage through 
the Tras os Montes. His troops, extended from Carvajales to 
Tabara, were on tbe left in communication with the Gallieiang, 
but tbe operations were disarranged by the difficulty of cross¬ 
ing the Esla. That river should have been passed tbe 29th, at 
wliich time the right wing should have been close to Zamora 
and tbe passage of the Duero insured^ the French would 1^8 
have been surprised, separated, and beaten in detail* They 
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were indeed still ignorant that an army was on tlie Esla; but 
that river was guarded by their piquets, the stream was full 
and rapid, the banks steep, the fords hard to find, deep and 
with stony footing, and the alarm had spread from theTormoa 
through all the cantonments. 

At daybreak on the 31st, English hussars, having infantiy 
holding by their stirrups, entered the stream at the ford of 
Alraendra and Graham ftpproached the right bank with all 
his forces. A French piquet of thirty men was surprised in 
the village of Villa Perdrices by the hussars, the pontoons 
were immediately laid down, and the columns commenced 
passing, but several men oven of the cavalry had been drowned 
at the fords. Next day the head of the allies entered Zamora, 
which the French evacuated after destroying the bridge. They 
retired upon Toro, destroyed the bridge there also and again 
fell back, but their rear-guard was overtaken near the village 
of Morales by the hussar brigade under colonel Grant. Their 
horsemen immediately passed a bridge and swamp under a 
cannonade, and then facing about in two lines gave battle; 
whereupon major Piobarts with the tenth hussars flanked by a 
squadron of the eighteenth under major Hughes, the rest of 
that regiment being in reserve, broke both the lines at one 
charge, pursued for two miles and made two hundred 2 )risoners, 
yet the French finally rallied on their infantry. 

This secured *tlic junction of the wings, for the Ducro was 
for<^blc, and Wellington, anticipating failure at one jioiiit, had 
prepared to throw a boat-bridge at Esijadaciiita below the 
confluence of the Esla; he could also lay his pontoons just 
above Toro, because Julian Sanchez had surprised a cavalry 
piquet and driven the outi)osts from the fords of Polios. The 
French coluums were now concentrating, it might be for battle, 
and the left wing of the allies halted the 3rd, to let the Gallicians 
come into line and to close up their own rear. The right 
^ wing passed the Duero, the artillery and baggage by a ford 
the infantry at the'" bridge of Toro, ingeniously repaired by 
the lieutenant of engineers Pringle, who dropped ladders at 
each aide qjT the broken arch and laid planks across just above 
the water level. Thus the line of the Duero was mastered, 
fliUd ihdee who understand war may say if it was un efibrt 
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worthy of the man and his army. Trace the combinations, 
follow Graham’s columns, some of which matched a hundred 
and fifty, some two hundred and fifty miles through the wild 
Tras 03 Montes. Through those regions held to be nearly 
impracticable even for small oorps, forty thousand men, 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and pontoons, had been carried 
and placed as if by a supernatural power upon the Esla before 
the enemy knew even that they were in movement! Was it 
fortune or skill that presided? Not fortune, for the difficulties 
were such that Graham crossed the Esla later than Wellington 
intended, and yet so soon that the enemy could make no 
advantage of the -delay. Had the French even been con¬ 
centrated the 31st behind the Esla, the Gallicians were then 
at Benevente reinforced by Penne Villemur’s cavalry which 
had marched with Graham; and the Asturians were at Leon 
where the Esla was fordable, and the passage of that river 
could have been effected by similar combinations on a smaller 
scale j for the French had not numbers simultaneously to 
defend the Duero against Hill, the lower Esla against Graham, 
and the upper Esla against the Spaniards. Wellington had 
also, as wc have sefen, prepared means to bring Hill over the 
Duero below the confluence of the Esla: and all these sur¬ 
prising exertions had been made merely to gain a fair field of 
battle! 

But if Napoleon’s instructions had been worked out by the 
king during the winter, this great movement could not have 
succeeded; for the insurrection in the north would have been 
crushed, or so far quelled, that sixty thousand French infantry 
and ten thousand cavalry with one hundred and twenty pieces 
of artillery would have been disposable. Such a force held in 
an oflensive position on the Tormes would have compelled 
Wellington to adopt a different plan of campaign. If con¬ 
centrated between the Duero and the Esla it would have 
baffled him on those rivers, because operations effectual against 
thirty-five thousand infantry would liaVe been powerless 
against sixty thousand. Joseph said he could not put down 
the insurrection,' he could not feed such large armies; a thou¬ 
sand obstacles arose on every side which he could not over¬ 
come; in fine he could not execute his brother’s instructions. 
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They could have been executed notwithstanding. Activity, 
the taking time by the forelock, would have quelled the insur¬ 
rection; and for the feeding of the troops, the boundless 
Tierras de Catnpos where the armies were now operating 
were covered with the ripening harvest; the only difficulty 
w’as to subsist the French who were not engaged in the 
northern provinces during the winter. Joseph could not find 
the means though Soult told him they were at hand, because 
difficulties overpowered him; they would not have over¬ 
powered Napoleon; but the difference between a common 
general and a great captain is immense, the one is victorious 
when the other is defeated. 

Now was the field clear for the shock of battle. Wellington 
had ninety thousand men, with more than a hundred pieces of 
artillery. Tw'clvc thousand were cavalry, and the British and 
Portuguese present with the colours were, including serjeants 
and drummers, above seventy.thousajid sabres and bayonets: 
the rest of the army w’as Spanish. But on the wings hovered 
the irregulars. Sanchez’ horsemen, a thousand strong, were 
on the right beyond the Duero; Porlier, Bareena, Salazar and 
Manzo on the left, between the upper Esla and the Carrion. 
Saornil moved upon Avila, the Empccinado menaced Leval, 
Finally the reserve of Andalusia had crossed the Tagus at 
Almaraz on the 30th, and numerous minor hands swarmed 
around as it advanced. The French could collect nine or ten 
thoiffeand horsemen and one hundred guns, but their infantry 
was only thirty-five thousand strong exclusive of Loval: hence 
the way to victory was open, and on the 4th Wellington 
marched forward with a conquering violence. 

Joseph could not stem or evade a torrent of war the depth 
and violence of which he was even now ignorant of; and a 
slight sketch of his previous operations will show that all his 
dispositions were made in the dark and only cal- cor. 

ciliated to bring him into trouble. Early in May rcspondcnce, 

^ Til* ^ ^ 

he would have marched the army of the centre to 
the upper Duero, when Iieval’s reports checked the movement. 
On the 15th of that month, a spy sent to Bejar by Drouet, 
now count tl’Erlon, brought intelligence, that a great number 
of country carts had been collected there and at Placentia to 
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follow the troops in a march upon Talavera, but after two days 
were sent back to their vilhiges,—that fifty mules had been. 
purchased at Bcjar and sent to Ciudad Eodrigo, jmd the first 
and fourth divisions and German cavalry had moved from the 
interior towards the frontier, saying they were going, the first 
to Zamora, the last to Fuente Guinaldo,—that many troops 
were gathered at Ciudad Eodrigo under Wellington and Cas- 
tanos,—the divisions at Coria and Placentia were expected 
there, the reserves of Andaluma were in movement, the pass 
of Bafios, before retrenched and broken up, was repaired,—^ 
that tlic English soldiers were paid their arrears, and every¬ 
body said a grand movement would commence on the 12th. 
All this was accurate, but, with exception of the march to 
Zamora which seemed only'a blind, indicated a movement 
against the Tormes and threw no light upon the real design. 

On the other flank, EeilVs qavalry under Boyer, having 
made an exploring sweep rounjl by Astorga, La Baneza and 
Benevente, brought intelligence that a Gallician expedition 
was embarking for America, another was to follow, and Eng¬ 
lish divisions were also embarking in Portugal. The 23rd of 
May a report from the same quarter gave notice that Salazar 
and Manzo were with seven Imndred horsemen on the upper 
E.sla, that Porlier was coming from the Asturias to join them 
with two thousand five hundred men, and Giron with six 
thousand Galliciatis had reached Astorga,—but it was uncer¬ 
tain if Silveira’s cavalry would come from Braganza totcon- 
nect the left of the English with the Gallicians as it had done 
the year before. 

Thus on the 24th of May the French were still ignorant of 
Graham’s movement^ and although it was known tiio 2Cth at 
Valladolid, that Wellington had troops in the country beyond 
the Esla, it was not considered a decisive movement because 
the head-quarters were still at Freneda. On the 29th Beille 
united his cavalry at Valdcras, passed the Esla, entered Bene- 
vente and sent jiatrolcs towards Tobara and Curv'ajalcsj from 
tbeir reports and other sources he understood the whole 
army was on the Esla; and as his detachments were dosw^y 
foUowed by British scouting jmrties he reerossed tfie Esla and > 
broke tlie bridge of Castro Gpnzalo, leaving his light borse- 
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men to watcU it. But the delay in the passage of the Esla, 
after Graham had reached Carvajales, made lleille doubt both 
the strength of the allies and their inclination to cross that 
river. He expected the main attack on the Tonnes, and pro^ 
posed to unite with Baricau’s infantry and Digeon’s dragoons, 
then at Toro and Zamora, to defend the Ducro and lower 
Esla, leaving the Gallicians, whose force he despised, to pass 
the upper Esla at their peril. 

D’Armagnac’s division was at Rio Seco, and Maucimc’s 
division, ndiich had been spread along the road to Burgos, was 
ordered to concentrate at Palencia on the Carrion; but Gazan 
on the other flank was equally deceived by the allies’ move¬ 
ments. The 7th of May he heard from the Tonnes that tho 
preparations indicated a movement towards that ri\xr. Leval 
wrote from Madrid that he had abandoned Toledo because 
flftcen thousand English and ten thousaiid Spaniards were to 
advance by the valley of the Tagus; that rations had been 
ordered at Escalona for Long’s cavalry, and magazines were 
formed at Bejar: and from a third quarter came news, that 
three divisions would pass the Duero to join the Gallicians and 
march upon Valladolid. 

Gazan rightly thinking tho magazines at Bejar were to 
supply Hill and the Spaniards in their movement to join Wel¬ 
lington, expected at first the whole would operate by the 
Esla, but on the l lth fresh reports changed this opinion; he 
th^i judged Hill would advance by the Puente Congosto 
upon Avila, to cut Leval off while Wellington attacked Sala¬ 
manca. On the 24th his doubts vanished. Villattc told him 
Wellington was over the Agueda, Graham over the lower 
Bouro; and at the same time Baricau, writing from Zamora, 
told him Graham’s cavalry was only one march from tho 
Esla. Couroux was instantly directed to march from Avila 
to Arevalo, Tilly to move with the cavalry of the army of the 
south from Madrigal towards the Trabauoos, Baricau to send 
a brigade to Toro, Leval to come over the Guadarama pass 
and join B’Erlon at Segovia. 

On the 20th, Gazau, thinking Wellington slow and credit¬ 
ing a reiK)rt that he yns sick and travelling in a carriage, 
relapsed into doubt. He now judged tlie passage of 'the 
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Aguetla a feiut, thought the allies’ operations would he in mass 
towards the Esla, and was positively assured hy his emissaries 
that Hill would move hy the Puente Congosto against Segovia. 
The 27th he hmrd of the passage of the Tormes and Villatte’s 
retreat, whereupon evacuatiug Arevalo he fixed his head¬ 
quarters at Rueda, and directed Conroux, who was marching 
upon Arevalo and so hastily that he left a nmveable column 
behind him on the upper Tormes, to come to the Trabancos. ‘ 
Gazan at first designed to take post behind that river, but 
there was no good position, and the 28th he rallied Conroux’s, 
Rey’s and Villatte’s infantry and Tilly’s cavalry behind the 
Zapardiel. Daricau meanwhile concentrated at Toro, Digeon 
at Zamora; a bridge-head was commenced at Tordesillas as 
the point of retreat, and guards were placed at Polios, where 
the fords of the Duero were vciy low though as yet imprac¬ 
ticable. These movements were unmolested; Hill had no 
desire to drive the French over the Duero and increase the 
number of their troops on the Esla. The 30th, Gazan, hearing 
that Hill was advancing and the troops on the Esla likely to 
attempt the passage of that river, crossed the Duero in the 
night and took post at Tordesillas, intending to concentrate 
the whole army of the south on the right of that river; but 
Leval, though he had quitted Madrid on the 27th, was not yet 
arrived; and a large artillery convoy, the ministers and Spanish 
families, and the pictures from the palace of Madrid were like¬ 
wise moving by the Segovia passes. « 

At this time the army of Portugal and D’Annagnac’s 
division were extended from the Esla to the Carrion, the 
king’s guards were at Valladolid, D’Erlon was in march to 
the Puente Duero from Segovia and Sepulveda, yet slowly and 
apparently not aware of the crisis. Meanwhile the passage 
of the Esla had been effected, and if that* river had been 
crossed as forc-caleulated by Wellington, and a push made 
upon Placentia and Valladolid while Hill marched upon 
in Rueda, the whole French army might have been caught; 
what Napoleon calls *^flagrmJbe ddietd and destroyed. And 
even now it would seem Wellington could have profited more 
by marcliing than baiting at Toro thg 3rd; for though Leval 
and part of D’Erlon’s army were then between the IHienie 
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Duero and Valladolid, a large division was at Tudela do 
Ducro to protect the convoy from Madrid; another great con¬ 
voy was still on the left hank of the lower Pisuerga, and 
Keille and Gazan’s pares were waiting on the right'bank of 
that river until the first convoy had passed over the Carrion, 
Nevertheless it was prudent to gather well to a head first, 
and the general combinations had been so profoundly made, 
that the evil day for the French was only deferred. 

On the 30th Joseph designed to oppose Wellington’s main 
body "with the army of the south, while the army of the 
centre held the rest in check; the army of Portugal being to 
aid either as the case might be. And siicli was his infatuation, 
that besides pressing on Nai)oleon the immediate establishment 
of a civil Spanish administration for the provinces behind the 
Ebro, he demanded an order to draw Clausel’s troops away 
from the Ebro, that he might drive the allies back to the Coa, 
and take the long-urged offensive position towards Portugal; 
Napoleon being then at Dresden and Wellington on the 
Duero I 

On the 2nd, the king, who expected the allies at Toro the 
1st, disquieted that his front w'as unmolested, concluded, as 
he had received no letter from Reille, that Wellington had 
turned his right and was marching towards the Carrion. On 
the evening of the 2nd he heard from Rcille, who had retired 
to Rio Seco and there rallied D’Armagnac’s troops; but Mau- 
cune’if division was still in march from different parts to con¬ 
centrate at Palencia. The halt of the 3rd was therefore to 
the profit of the French, for during that time they received 
the Madrid convoy, insured the concentration of all their 
troops, and recovered Couroux’s moveable column which joined 
Leval near Olmcdo. They also destroyed the bridges of 
Tudela and Puente Ducro on the Duero, those of Simancas 
and Cabecon on the Pisuerga, and passed their convoys over 
the Carrion, directing them under escort of Casa Palacios’ 
Spanish division upon Burgos. 

Gazan now moved upon Torrelobaton and Penaflor, D’Erlon 
upon Duenas, Rcille upon Palencia; and the spirits of all 
were raised By intelligence of the emperor’s victory at Lutzen, 
and by a report that the Toulon fleet had made a successM 
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descent on Sicily. It would appear that Napoleon certainly 
contemplated an attack upon that island, and lord William 
Bentinck thought it would be successful; it was prevented 
by Murat’s discontent; instead of attacldng he fell off from 
Napoleon and opened a negotiation with the Britisli. 

Wellington advanced on the 4th, his bridge of communica¬ 
tion was established at Polios, stores of ammunition weipi 
formed at Valladolid, some had also been taken at Zamora, 
and the cavahy flanlsiera captured large magazines of grain at 
Arevalo. Towards the Carrion the march was rapid, by paral¬ 
lel roads and in compact order, the Gallicians on the extreme 
left, Morillo and Julian Sanchez on the extreme right, and the 
enemy was expected to defend the river; but the report of 
prisoners and the hasty movements of the French soon showed 
that they were in full retreat for Burgos, On the 6th their 
forces were over the Carrion; Beillo had even reached Palcncia 
the 4tb, and there rallied Maucuue’s division and a.hrigade of 
light cavalry employed on the communications. The king 
had now fifty-five thousand fighting men, exclusive of his 
’Spanish division which was escorting the convoys and baggage; 
but he did not judge the Carrion a good position and retired 
behind the upper Pisuerga, desiring if possible to give battle 
there. He sent Jourdan to examine the state of Burgos, and 
expedited fresh letters, for he had already written from Val¬ 
ladolid on the 27th and 30th of May, to Foy, San-ut and 
Clause], calling them towards the plains of Burgos. Siichct 
also he directed to march upon Zaragoza, hoping he was 
already on his way; but Suchet was then engaged in Catalonia, 
ClauseVs trtiops wore on tlic borders of Aragon, Foy and 
Palomhini’s Italians were on the coast of Guipuscoa, and 
Barrut’s division was pursuing Longa in the Montana. 

Higher than seventy or eighty thousand Joseph did not 
estimate the allied forces, and he was desirous of fighting 
them on the elevated plains of Burgos. But more than one 
hundred thousand men were before and around him. For all 
the partidas of the Asturias and the Montana were drawing 
together on his right, Julian Sanchez and the partidas .of 
Castillo were closing on his left,,Abispal with the reserve 
and Freyre’s cavalry had passed the Gredos mountains and 
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was making for Valladolid. Nevertheless Joseph was san- 
guitic of success if he could rally Clausel’s and Foy’s divi¬ 
sions, and his despatches to the former were frequent and 
urgent. Come with the infantry of the army of Portugal! 
Come with the array of the north and we shall drive the allies 
over the Ducro I Such was his cry to Clauscl, and again he 
urged his political schemes upon his brother; but he was not 
a statesman to advise Napoleon, nor a general to contend with 
Wellington; his was not the military genius, nor were his the 
arrangements that could recover the initiatory movement 
at such a crisis and against sucli an adversary. AVhile still 
on the Pisuerga he received Jourdan’s report. Burgos was 
untenable, there were no provisions, the new works were 
unfinished, they commanded the old which were unable to 
hold out a day: of Clauscrs and Foy’s divisions nothing had 
been heard. It was then resolved to retire beyond the 
Ebro. All the French outposts^ in the Bureba and Montana 
were immediately withdrawn, and the great depot of Burgos 
was evacuated upon Vitoria, which was thus encumbered with 
the artillery depdts of Madrid, of Valladolid, and of Burgos,* 
and with the baggage and stores of so many armies and so 
many fugitive families; and at tins moment also arrived from 
Franco a convoy of treasure which had long waited for escort at 
Bayonne. 

Meanwhile the tide of w'ar flowed onwards with terrible 
powerf The allies crossed the Carrion the 7tb, Joseph retired 
by the high road to Burgos with Gazan’s and D’Erlon’s troops, 
Eeille moved hy Castro Xcrez. Wellington followed hard, 
and conducting his operations continually on the same prin¬ 
ciple, and pushing his left wdug and the Gallicians along bye- 
roads passed the upper Pisuerga on the 8th, Otb, and 10th. 
Having thus turned the line of that river entirely, and 
outflanked llcillc, he made a sliort journey the 11th and 
halted the 12th with his left wing; for he had outmarched liis 
supplies, and had to arrange the feeding of his trot>ps in a 
countiy wide of his line of communication. Nevertheless he 
pushed his right wing under Hill along the imiin road to 
Burgos, resolved to make<the French yield the castle or fight 
for the possession; and meanwhile Julian Sauchez acting 
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beyond the Arlanzan cut off small posts and straggling de¬ 
tachments. 

Reille regained the great road to Burgos the 9th, and 
took ground behind the Hormaza, his right near Hormillas, 
his left on the Arlanzan, barring the way to Burgos; the 
other armies were in reserve behind Estepar, and in this 
situation remained for three days, and were again cheered by 
intelligence of Napoleon’s victory at Bautzen and the con¬ 
sequent armistice. But on the 12th Wellington’s columns 
came up. The light division, Grant’s hussars and Ponsoiiby’s 
dragoons, immediately turned the French right, while the 
rest of the troops attacked the whole range of heights from 
Hormillas to Estepar. Reille, who only desired to ascertain 
their numbers, seeing the horsemen in rear of his right and 
his front so strongly menaced, then made for the bridge of 
Baniel on the Arlanzan. During this movement Gardiner’s 
horse-artillery raked his columns and captain Milles of the 
fourteenth dragoons took several prisoners and a gun which 
had been disabled; and it was said the 18tb liussars having 
outflanked a body of French cavalry might have charged 
with great effect but were withheld by colonel Grant. The 
allies now pressed forward towards the bridge of Baniel, 
endeavouring to cut off the retreat; yet the French repelled 
the minor attacks with the utmost firmness, bore the fire of 
the artillery without shrinking, and evading the more serious 
attacks by their rapid yet orderly movement, finally’passed 
*he river with a loss of only thirty men killed and a few 
taken. 

Being now coircred by the Urbel and Arlanzan rivers, both 
flooded, they could not be easily attacked, and the stores of 
Burgos were removed; yet in the night Joseph again re¬ 
treated along the high road by Briviesca to Pancorbo, into 
which place he threw a garrison of six hundred men. The 
castle of Burgos was mined, but from hurry, or negligence 
or want of skill, the explosion was outwards at the moment a 
column of infantry was defiling beneath. Several streets 
were laid in ruins, thousands of shells and other combustibles 
left in the place, were ignited and driven upwards with u 
horrible crush, the bills rocked above the devoted column, and 
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a shower of iron timber and stony fragments falling on it 
in an instant destroyed more than three hundred menl. 
Fewer deaths might have sufficed to determine the crisis of a 
great battle! 

But such an art is war! So fearful is the consequence of 
error, so terrible the responsibility of a general. Strongly 
and wisely did Napoleon speak when he told Joseph he must 
give himself up entirely to the business, labouring day and 
night, thinking of nothing else. Here was a noble army 
driven like sheep before prowling wolves, yet in every action 
the inferior generals had been prompt and skilful, the soldiers 
brave ready and daring, firm and obedient in the most trying 
circumstances of battle. Infantry artillery and cavalry, all 
were excellent and numerous, and the country strong and 
favourable for defence; but that soul of armies, the mind of a 
great commander was wanting, and the Esla, the Torraes, the 
Duero, the Carrion, the Pisuerga^ the Arlanzan, seemed to be 
dried up, the rocks the mountains the deep ravines to be 
levelled; Clauscl’s strong positions, Bubreton’s thundering 
castle had disai)pcared like a dream, and sixty thousand 
veteran soldiers though willing to fight at every step, were 
hurried with all the tumult and confusion of defeat across the 
Ebro. Nor was that barrier found of more avail to mitigate 
the rushing violence of their formidable enemy. 

Joseph having possession of the impregnable rocks the 
defile ftnd forts of Pancorbo, now thought he could safely 
await for his reinforcements, and extended his wings for the 
sake of subsistence. On the ICth D’Erlon marclmd to Aro 
on the left, leaving small posts of communication between 
that place and Miranda, and sending detachments towards 
Domingo Cal 9 ada to watch the road leading from Burgos to 
liogrono. Gazan remained in the centre with a strong 
advanced guard beyond Paihcorbo; for as the king’s hope 
was to retake the offensive he retained the power of issuing 
beyond the defiles, and his scouting parties were pushed 
fonvard towards Briviesca in front, to Zerezo on the left, to 
Poya do Sal on the right. The rest of Gazan’s remaining 
tooops were cantoned by divisions as far as Armiiiion behind 
the JBbro, and Eeille marched to Espejo, also behind the Ebro* 
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aud on llie great road to Bilbao. Being there joined by Sarrut 
from Ordiina be took a position, placing Maucune at Frias, 
Sarrut at Osina, and La Martinierc at Espejo; guarding also 
tbe Puente Lara, and sending strong scouting parties towards 
Medina do Pomar and Villarcayo on one side, and towards 
Orduiia on tbe other. 

All the encumbrances of tbe armies were now assembled in' 
tbe basin of Vitoria, and the small garrisons of the army of 
the north came in; for Clausel having received the king’s first 
letter on the 10th of June, bad stopped the pursuit of Mina, 
and proceeded to gather up his scattered columns, intending 
to move by Logroiio to the Ebro. He had with him Taupin’s 
and Barbout’s divisions of Rcille’s army; but after jiroviding 
garrisons, only five thousand of bis own army were disposable, 
and he could not bring more than fourteen thousand men to 
aid the king; nevertheless the latter confident in the strength 
of his front was still buoyant with the hope of assembling a 
force powerful enough to retake the offensive. Ilis dream 
was short-lived. 

While the echoes of the explosion at Burgos were still ring¬ 
ing in the hills, Wellington vras in motion by liis left towards 
the sources of the Ebro. The Gallicians moved from Aguilar 
de Campo high up on the Pisuerga, Graham moved from Villa 
Diego and in one march passed the Ebro at the bridges of 
Rocamundc and San Martin. The centre of the army followed 
on the 15th, and the same day the right wing under Hill 
marched through the Bureba and crossed at the Puente Arenas. 
This general movement was masked by the cavalry and the 
Spanish irregulars, who infested the French rear on the roads 
to Briviesca and Domingo Calcada; the allies were thus sud¬ 
denly placed between the sources of the Ebro and the great 
mountains of Rcynosa, and cut the French entii'ely ofiT from 
the sea-coast. All the ports except Santoiia and Bilbao were 
immediately evacuated by the enemy; Santona was invested 
by Mendizabel, Porlier, Barcena, and Campillo; and English 
vessels entered Santander, whore a d6p6t and hospital sta¬ 
tion were established, because the royal road from tjience through 
Reynosa to Burgos furnished a fre% communication with the 
forces. This single blow severed the long connexion of the 
Englijidi troops with Portugal, which was thus cast ofiT by the, 
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anny aa a heavy tender is cast from its towing rope: all the 
British military establishments were broken up and transferred 
by sea to the coast of Biscay. 

Now the Eiiglisli general could march bodily down the left 
bank of the Ebro, and fall upon the enemy wherever he met with 
them; or, still turning the king’s right, place the army in 
Guipuscoa on the great communication with France, while 
the fleet keeping pace with this movement furnished fresh 
depots at Bilbao and other ports. The first plan was a delicate 
and uncertain operation, because narrow and dangerous defiles 
were to be passed; the second, scarcely to be contravened, was 
secure even if the first should fail; both were compatible to a 
certain point, inasmuch as to gain the great road leading from 
Burgos by Ordufia to Bilbao was a good step for either; and 
failing in that the road leading by Valmaceda to Bilbao was 
still in reserve.. Wherefore with an eagle’s sweep Wellington 
brought his left wing round, and pouring his numerous columns 
through all the deep valleys and defiles descended tow'ards the 
great road of Bilbao between Frias and Ordiina. At Medina 
dc Pomar, a central point, he leftjfche sixth division to guard 
his stores and supplies, but the march of the other divisions 
was unmitigated; neither the winter gullies nor the ravines, 
nor the precipitate passes amongst the rocks, retarded even the 
march of the artillery; where horses could not draw men 
hauled, when the wheels would not roll the guns were let down 
or lifted up with ropes; apd strongly did the rough veteran 
infantry work their way through those wild hut beautiful 
regions; six days they toiled unceasingly; on the seventh, 
swelled by the junction of Longa’s division and all the smaller 
bands which came trickling from the mountains, they burst 
like raging streams from every defile and went foaming into 
the basin of Yitoria. 

Many reports reached the French, some absurdly exagge¬ 
rated, as that Wellington had one hundred and 
ninety thousand men; but all indicating more or 
less distinctly the true line and direction of his 
march. As early as the 15th Jourdan warned 
«TosepU that the allies would probably turn his 
t%ht; and as Maucune's scouts told of the pre¬ 
tence <4\ the English troops that daj on tlte side of 
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Arenas, he pressed the king to send Keille to Valmaceda and 
dose the other armies towards the same quarter, Joseph 
yielded so far that Rcille was ordered to concentrate his troops 
at Osma on the morning of the 18th, with the view of gaining 
Valmaceda by Ordulia if it was still possible; if not he was 
to descend rapidly from Lodio upon Bilbao and rally Foy’s 
division and the garrisons of Biscay. Gazan was directed tO) ^ 
send a division of infantry and a regiment of dragoons to 
relieve Keille at Puente Lara and Espejo, but no decided dispo* 
sitions were made. 

Reille ordered Maucune to quit Frias and join him at Osma, 

but having some fears for his safety gave him the choice of 

coming by the direct road across the hills, or the circuitous 

route of Puente Lara. Maucune started late in the niirht of 

the 17th by the direct road, and when Reille reached Osma 

with La Martiniere’s and Sarnit’s divisions on the morning of 

the 18th, he found a strong English column issuing from the 

defiles in his front, and the head of it was already at Barbar- 

cena on the high road to Orduna. This was Graham with the 

first third and fifth divisions, and a considerable body of 

cavalry. Reille, who had eight thousand infantry and fourteen 

OfTiciai made a demonstration in the view of forcing 

.loui-nai of the British to show their whole force, and a sharp 

Boye^ciiief skirmish and heavy cannonade ensued, wherein 

cf ihe staff, fifty men fell on the side of the allies, a hundred 
MSS ^ * 

on that of the enemy. But at half-past two o’clock 

Maucune had not arrived, and beyond the mountains, on the 

left of the French, the sound of a battle arose which seemed 

to advance along the valley of Boveda into the rear of Osma. 

Reille, suspecting what had happened, instantly retired fightiug 

towards Espejo where the mouths of the valleys opened on 

each other, and there suddenly from Bovedo and the hills on 

the left Maucuue’s troops rushed forth, begrimed with dust 

and powder, breathless and broken into confused masses. 

Proverbially daring, he had marched over the Aracena rldgo 
instead of going by the Puente Lara, and his leading brigade, 
after clearing the defiles, halted on the bank of a rivulet near 
the village of San Millan in the ^ valley of BoVeda. Ther^ 
■without planting piquets, they waited for their other brigadq 
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and the baggage, when suddenly the light division, moving on 
a lino parallel with Graham’s march, appeared on some rising 
ground in their front; the surprise was equal on both sides, 
but the British ri^emen dashed down the hill with loud cries 
and a bickering fire, the fifty-second followed in support and 
the French retreated fighting as they best could. The rest of 
the English were in reserve and watching this combat, think¬ 
ing all their enemies were before thenlj when the second French 
brigade, followed b^ its baggage, came hastily out from a 
narrow cleft in some perpendicular rocks on the right hand. 
A confused action ensued, for the reserve scrambled over some 
rough intervening ground to attack this new enemy, and the 
French to avoid them made for a hill a little way in their 
front; whereupon the fifty*sceond, whose rear was thus menacei^ 
wheeled round and running at full speed up the hill met 
them on the summit. Btowever, the Frendi shldiers, without 
losing their presence of mind, threw oft’ their packs and half¬ 
flying, half-fighting, escaped along the side of the mountains 
towards Miranda, while the first brigade, still retreiiting on the 
road towards E.spejo, w'ere pursued by the riflemen. Meanwhile 
'the sumpter animals run wildly about the rocks with a wonder¬ 
ful clamour; and though the escort huddled together and fought 
desperately, all the baggage became the spoil of the victors, 
and fqur hundred of the French fell or were taken; the rest, 
thanks to their unyielding resolution and activity, escaped, 
thougH pursued through the mountains by some Spanish irre¬ 
gulars. lleille being still pressed by Graham then retreated 
behind Sa|inas do Anara. 

A knowledge of these events reached the king that night, 
yet neither lleille nor the few prisonem he had made could 
account for more than six Anglo-Portuguese divisions at the 
defiles. No troops had been felt on the great road from 
Burgos, and Hill was judged to be marching with the others 
by Valmeeeda into Guipuscoa. It was ho^vover clear that six 
dhisions were concentrated on the right and rear of the 
French, and no time was to be lost; wherefore Gazan and 
iTErlon inarched in the niglit to unite at Armihon, a central 
point liehind the Zadora river, up the left bank of which it 
, Was necessary to file in order to gain the basin of Vitoria. 

VOL. y. i 
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But it could only be entered at tliat side througli tlie pass of 
Buebla de Arganzan, wldcli was two miles long and so nairow 
as scarcely to furnish room for the road. To cover this dan¬ 
gerous movement Beille fell back in the night to the Bayns 
river, where he was to dispute the ground vigorously j for by 
that line Wellington could enter the basin before Gazan 
D’Erlon could thread the pass of Puebla j he could also sendl 
n corps from Frias to at^k their rear on the Miranda side' 
while they were engaged in the defile. And one of these 
things he should have endeavoured to accomplish, but the ' 
troops had made very long marches on the 18 tb, aud it was 
dark before tlie fourtli division readied Espejo, D’Eiion and 
Gazan therefore united at Arminon without difficulty about 
ten o’clock in the morning of the Ifith, and immediately 
commenced the pa^ge of the defile of Puebla; the head of 
tlieir column Appeared on the other side at the moment when 
Wellington was driving Reillc back upon the Zadora. 

Reaching Bayas before mid-day the 19 th, the allies, if they 
could have forced the passage at once would have cut off 
D’Erlon and Gazan from Vitoria; but Reille was strongly 
posted, his front covered by the river, his right by Subijana de 
Morillas which was occupied as a bridge-head, the left secured 
by very rugged heights opposite the village of Pohes: This 
position was however 'turned by the light division while the 
fourth division attacked it , in front, and after a skirmish in 
which eighty of the French fell, Reille was forced over the 
Zadora; but D’Erlon^ad then passed the defile of Puebla and 
was in position, Gazan was coming rapidly into second line, 
the crises had passed, the combat ceased and the allies pitched 
their tents on the Bayas. The French armies now formed 
three lines behind tlm Zadora, and the king hearing that 
Gausel was at Logrono, eleven leagues distant, expedited 
orders to him to march upon Vitoria; Foy also, who was In 
maroh for Bilbao, was directed to halt at purango^ to rally the 
garrison^ of Biscay and Guipnscoa and come dovm onlTitoris^ 
All these orders were received too late. 
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The basin into wbich all the French troops pares convoys and 
enqumbrances were thus poured, was about eight miles broad 
by ten in length, Vitoria being at the further end. The river 
Zadora, nnrrow and with rugged banks, after passing very 
near that town runs towards the Ebro with many windings 
and divides the basin une<|ually, the largest portion teing ou 
the right bank. A tr|^el|er contiing fj?om by the 

royal Madrid road, woulil ;bn*®*“ ba4i b]f “the pass of 

Puebla, through which the Zadora flow8 between two very 
high and rough mountain ridges, the one on his right called 
the heights of Puebla, that on his left the heights of Morillas. 
The road leads up the left bank of the Zadora, and oh emerging 
from the pass, six miles to the left would be seen the village 
of Subyana de Morillas, furnishing that opening into the basin 
which ^eillc defended while the other armies passed the 
defile of Puebla. The spires of Vitoria would appear eight 
miles distant; and from that town the road to Logrono goes 
off off the right hand, the road to Bilbao by Murgia and 
Ordnna on the left hand, crossing the SSj^ora at a bridge near 
the village of Ariaga; further ou, the roads to Estella and to 
Rnnpeluna branch off oh the right, a road to Durango on the 
left; and between them the royal causeway leads over the 
great Arlaban ridge into th^^^meuntains of Cuipusooa by the 
formidable defiles of Salinas. But of 1^1 these roads, though 
several were practicable for guns, especially that to Pamjteluna, 
^e royal causeway alone eoUld BuSce for the retreat of such 
an eQcutnbered army. And as the allies were behind the hills 
'hdging the basin on the right of riie Zadora, their line was 
|MimUel to <Jie great causeway, and by prolonging their 
,left they oould infallibly* cut off the Fxenrii from that* 
loute, 

i2 
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Joseph felt the danger, and first thought to march by 
Salinas to Durango, with a view to cover his communications 
with France and join Foy and the garrisons. But in that 
rough country neither his artillery nor his cavalry, on which 
he greatly depended though the cavalry and artillery of the 
allies were scarcely less powerful, could act or subsist; he 
would have liad to send them into France; then pressed in, 
front and surrounded by bands m a mountainous region h^< 
could not long have remained in Spain. Another project was, ’ 
if forced from the basin of Vitoria, to retire by Salvatierra to 
Pampeluna and bring Sachet’s army up to Zaragoza; but 
Joseph feared thus to lose the great communication %nth 
France; because the Spanish regular army and the bands 
could seize Tolosa while Wellington operated against him on 
the side of Navarre. It was replied that troops detached 
from ClauseTs and Reille*B armies might oppose them; the 
king however hesitated; for though the road to Pampeluna 
was practicable for*' wheels, it required something more, for the 
enormous mass of guns and carriages of all kinds now heaped 
around Vitoria. One large convoy had marched on the 19th 
by the royal causeway for France, another, still larger, was to 
move the 21st under escort of Maucune’s division; the fighting 
men in front of the enemy were thus diminished; yet the plain 
was still covered with artillery pares and equipages of all 
kinds, and Joseph, infirm of purpose, continued to waste time 
in vain conjectures about his adversary’s movements, ^ 

On the 19th nofting was done, hut the 20th some of 
Hcille’s troops passed the Zadora to feel for the allies towards 
Muiguia, and being encountered by Longa’s Spaniards at the 
distance of six miles, after some successful skirmishing re- 
crossed the Zadora, The 21st ^t three o’clock in the morning 
Maueune’s division, three thousand good soldiers, marched 
with the second convoy, and the king took up a new line of 
battle. Bcille, then reinforced by a Francf>-Spani8h brigade of 
infantry and Digeon’s dragoons, formed the extreme Tight, 
having to defend the Zadora where the Bilbao and Durango 
roads crossed it by the bridges of Gamara Maycgr and Ariaga. 
The French division defended tiiie* bridge, the Fraiico-Spanish 
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J)rigado was pushed to Buraia on the royal road, ^ 

Aud supported by a French battalion and a brigade 
4 )f light horsemen; Digeon’s dragoons and a second brigade of 
light cavalry were in reserve near Zuazo de Alava and Her- 
mandad. The king’s centre^ distant six or eight miles from 
Gamara following the course of the Zadora, was on another 
front, because the stream, turning suddenly to the left round 
the heights of Margarita descends to the defile of Puebla 
nearly at right angles with its previous course. Here covered 
by the river and on an easy range of heights, Gazan’s right 
extended from the royal road to an isolated hill in front of the 
village of Margarita. His centre was astride the royal road 
in front of the village of Arinez; his left occupied nigged 
ground behind Subijana de Alava on the roots of the Puebla 
mountain facing the defiles and to cover this wing Maransin 
was posted with a brigade on the mountain^ D’Erlon’s army 
was in second line. The princspal mass of the cavalry wdtli 
many guns and the king’s guards formed a reserve heliiud 
the centre near the village of Gomechaj and fifty pieces of 
artillery were massed in front, pointing to the bridges of 
Mendoza, Tres Puentes, Villodas, and Nanclares. 

While the king Avas making conjectures, Wellington made 
dispositions for the different, operations which might occur. He 
knew the Andalusian reserve would be at Burgos in a few 
days, and thinking Joseph would not fight on the Zadura, 
detacBod Giron with the Gallicians on the 19th to seize 
Orduna. Graham’s corps was destined to follow Giron, but 
finally penetrated through difficult mountain ways to Murguia, 
thus cutting the enemy off from Bilbao and menacing his 
communications with France, However the rear of the army 
had been so much scattered that Well||iigtQ||^ halted the 20th 
to rally his columns, and taking that opportunity to examine 
the position of the French armies observed that they seemed 
steadfast to fight; whereupon changing his own dispositions, 
he gave Graham fresh orders and hastily recalled Giron from 
Ordufia. 

The long'^pected battle was now at hand, and on neither 
side were the numbers atfd courage of the troops of moan 
account. The allies had lost two hundred killed and wounded 
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iu tlid previous operations; the sixth division, six thousimdi 
five hundred strong, was left at Medina de Poniar; and oaly 
sixty thousand Anglo-Portuguese sabres and bayonets, 
nii&ety pieces of cannon, were actually in the field. The 
Spanish auxiliaries were above twenty thousand, and the 
whole army, including serjeants and artillerymen, exceeded^) 
eighty thousand combatants. The French muster-roll oi\ 
troops was lost with the battle and an approximation toV\ 
their strength must suffice. The number killed and taken in i 
different combats was about two thousand men, and some five 
thousand had marched to FranOe with the two convoys; but 
Barrut’s division, tlie garrison of Vitoria, and many smaller 
posts liad joined, and hence, by comparison with former 
returns about seventy thousand men were present. Where¬ 
fore deducting the officers, artillerymen, sappers, miners, and 
non-combatants, always borne on the French muster-rolls, 
the sabres and bayonets wouki scarcely reach sixty thousand, 
but in the number and size of their guns the French had the 
advantage. 

All the defects in the king’s position were apparent. His 
best line of retreat was on the prolongation of his right ftank, 
which being at Qamara Mayor was too distant to be supported 
by the main body of the army; yet the safety of the latter 
depended upon that point. Many thousand carriages and 
impediments of all kinds were hcaiped about Vitork, blocking 
all the roads and creating confusion amongst the ariillery 
pares; and Maransin, placed on the Puebla mountain, was iso¬ 
lated and weak to bold that ground. The centre indeed occu¬ 
pied an easy range of hills, its front was open with a slope to 
tlic river, and powerful batteries seemed to bar ail access by 
the bridges; buWnan|e. of the guns, being pushed with an 
advanced j>ost into a deep loop of the Zadora, were uithin 
musket-shot of a wood on the right bank which was steep and 
rugged, giving the allies good coyer close to the river. Thri:^ 
were seven bridges within the soheme' of tlie Operations^ 
namely, the bridge of La Puebla on the jVendi loft beyond 
the defile; the bridge of Nanclares, facing Bubiji,na' de Alava 
and the French end of the defile df Puebla; and three oriiier 
bridges placed around the deep loop before mentkj^d opened 
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upon tiie tight of the French centre, that of Mendoza boiug 
highest up tiie stream, Yellodas lowest, Tres Puentes in the 
centre: lastly the bridges of Gamara Mayor and Ariaga on 
the upper Zadot^guarded by Pteille, completed the number, 
and none of the seven were either broken or entrenched. 

Wellington observing these things formed his army for 
three distinct battles. 

Graham, advancing from Murguia by the,Bilbao road, was 
to fall on Reille and attempt the passage at Gamara Mayor 
and Ariaga; by this movement the Frentdi would be com¬ 
pletely turned and great part shut up between the Puebla 
mountain on one side and the Zadora on the other. The first 
and fifth Anglo-Portuguese divisions, Bradford’s and Pack’s 
independent Portuguese brigades, Longa’s Spanish division, 
and Anson’s and Bock’s eayalry, in all twenty thousand mea 
with eighteen pieces of ctmnon, were destined for this attack, 
and Giron’s Gallicians came up Jby a forced march in support. 

Hill was to attack the enemy’s left. His corps, twenty 
thousand strong, -was composed of Morillo’s Spaniards, Sil- 
veira’s Portuguese and the second British division, with some 
cavalry and guns. Collected on the southern slope of the 
Morillas between the Bayas and lower Zadora, and pointing to 
the village of Puebla, it was destined to force a passage at that 
point, to assail Maransin, thread the defile of La Puebla and 
so enter the basin of Vitoria, turning and menacing all the 
Frencti left and securing the passage of the Zadora at the 
bridge of HaneUires. 

In the centre Wellington personally directed the third, 
fourth, seventh, and light divisions of infantry, the great mass 
of the artillery, the heavy cavalry end D’Urban’s Portuguese 
horseiueu, in all thirty thousand CQmbatauts. Encamped 
along the Bayas from Subijaua Morillas to Glivarre, they had 
only to march across the ridges which formed the basin of 
Vitoria on that side, to come down to their different points 
,of attack on the Zadora at the bridges of Mendoza, Tres 
Puentes, > Vi llodas and Nanclares. But so rugged was the 
ecmntry and Jhc communications between the different columns 
90 difficult, that no exact*concert could be expected and cad} 
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gcneml of division was in some degree master of liis move¬ 
ments. 

BATTLE OF VITOBIA. 

At daybreak tbc 21st, the weather being rainy with a thick 
vapour, the troops moved from their camps on the Ba}^as, and 
the centre of tlie army advancing by columns from the right, 
and left of the line passed the ridges in front and slowly- 
approached the Zadora. The left column pointed to Jklendoza, 
the right column skirted the Morillas ridge, on the other side 
of which Hill was marching. That general seized the village 
of Puebla about ten o’clock and commenced the jjassage. 
Morillo leading with his first brigade on a bye-way assailed 
the mountain of La Puebla, where the ascent was so steep the 
soldiers seemed to climb rather than walk, and the second 
brigade, being to connect the first with the British troops 
below, only ascended half way. No opposition was made 
until the first brigade vitis nciv* the summit, but then a sharp 
skirmishing commenced, Morillo was W'ouiidcd, his second 
brigade joined, and the Prouch feeling the importance of the 
height reinforced Maransiii with a fresh reginmnt. Hill suc¬ 
coured Morillo with the seventy-first regiment and a battalion 
of light infantry, both under colonel Cailogan; yet the fight 
was doubtful, for though the British secured the summit and 
gained ground along the side of the mountain, Cadogan a 
brave officer and of high promise fell, and Gazan sent Vil- 
latte’s division to succour bis side. Strongly did these troops 
fight and the battle remained stationary, the allies being scarcely 
able to hold their ground. Hill however scut fresh troops, 
and with the remainder of his corps, threading the long defile 
of Puebla, fiercely issued forth on the other side and .won the 
village of Subijana de Aleva in front of Gazan’s line: he thus 
connected his own right with the troops on the mountain, and 
maintained this forward position in despite of the enemy. 

Wellington bad meanwhile brought the fourth and ligkt 
divisions, the heavy cavalry, the hussats and D’Urban’s Portu¬ 
guese horsemen, from Subijana Morillas and Montevite, 
down by Olabarre to the Zadora. The fourth division was 
placed opposite the bridge of Nanclares, the light division 
op^site that of Villodas; both were covered by rugged 
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ground and woods, and tbe light division was so close to the 
water that their skirmishers could with case have killed the 
French gunners in the loop of the river at Villodas. The day 
was now clear, and when Hill’s battle began the riflemen of 
the light division spread along the bank and exchanged a' 
biting fire with the enemy’s skirmishers. No serious effort 
was at first made, because the third and seventh divisions 
having rough ground to traverse were not up; and to have 
pushed the fourth division and the cavalry over the bridge of 
Nanclarcs, would have imprudently crowded the space in front 
of the Puebla defile before the other divisions were ready to 
attack. But while thus waiting, a Spanish peasant told Wel¬ 
lington the bridge of Tres Puentes on the left of the light 
division was unguarded, and offered to guide the troops over 
it. Kempt’s brigade was instantly directed towards this point, 
and being concealed by some rocks from the French and well 
led by the brave peasant, they passed the harrow bridge at a 
running pace, mounted a steep curving rise of ground and 
halted close under the crest on the enemy’s side of tlie river; 
being then actually beliind tbe king’s advanced post and 
within a few hundred yards of his line of battle. Some 
French cavalry now approached and two round shots were 
fired by the enemy, one of which killed the poor peasant to 
whose courage and intelligence the allies were so much 
indebted; but as no movement of attack was mode, Kempt 
called the fifteenth hussars over the river; and they came at a 
gallop, crossing the narrow bridge one hy one, horseman after 
horseman, yet still tlie French remained torpid; there was an 
army there, but no general. 

It was now one o’clock, Hill’s assault on the village of 
Subijana de Alava was developed, and a curling smoke, I'aintly 
t seen far up the Zadora on the enemy’s extreme right and 
folldwed by the dull sound of distant guns showed that 
Graliam was at work. I'hen the king finding his flanks in 
* danger caused tiie reserve about Goinecha to file off towards 
Vitoria, and gave Gazan orders to retire by successive masses. 
But at that moment the third and seventh divisions being 
descried in rapid movewnt towards the bridge of Mendoza, 
the French guns opened ui^on them, a body of cavalry drdw 
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near the bridge, and the numerous liglit troops c<wiimen<S€d-a 
vigorous musketry. Some British guns replied to the IVendh 
cannon from the opposite bank, and the value of Kempt’s 
forward position was instantly made manifest; for Andrew 
Barnard, springing forward, led the riflemen of the light 
division in the most daring manner between the French;; 
cavalry and the river, taking their light troops and gunners ini;\ 
flank, and engaging them so closely that the English artillery- , 
men, thinking his darkly clothed trooj^s were enemies, played 
upon both alike. This singular attack enabled a brigade of 
the third division to pass the bridge of Mendoza without 
opposition; the other brigade forded the river higher up, and 
the seventh division and Vandeleur’s brigade of the light 
division followed; the French then abandoned the ground in 
front of Villodas, and the battle which had before somewhat 
slackened revived with extreme violence. Hill pressed the 
enemy harder, the fourth division passed the bridge of Nan- 
clares, the smoke and sound of Graham’s attack became more 
distinct, and the banks of the Zadora presented a continuous 
line of fire. The French, weakened in the centre by the 
absence of Villatte and dispirited by the order to retreat, were 
perplexed, and no regular retrograde movement could be made, 
the allies were too close. 

How also the seventh division and Colville’s brigade of the 
third division forded the river on the left, and were imme^ 
diately and severely engaged with the French right in frSnt of 
Margarita and Hermandad; and almost at the same time 
Wellington, seeing the hill in front of Arinez nearly denuded 
of troops by the withdrawal of Villatte’s troops, carried Picton 
and the rest of the third division in close columns of regiments 
at a running pai^je diagonally across the front of both armies 
towards that central point. This attack was headed by Bar- - 
nard’s riflemen and followed by thp remainder of Kempt’s 
brigade and the hussars, but the ether brigade of the light 
division acted in support of the wventU division. ColiS' 
advanced from the bridge of Nandares, and the heavy cavidry, 
a splendid body, passing the liver galloped up, sqpadron 
after squadron, into the plain groun<f between Cole’s right and 
HiB’s left. The French thus caught in tlm midst of their dii|^ 
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jvositions for retreat, threw out a prodigioaa number of skir¬ 
mishers, while fifty pieces of artillery played with astonishing 
activity; this fire was answered by many British guns, and 
both sides were shrouded by a dense cloud of smoke and dust, 
under cover of which the French retired by degrees to the 
range of heights in front of Gomecha on which their reserve 
had been posted. They however continued to hold the village 
of Arinez on the main road, and Picton’s troops, still headed' 
by Barnard's riflemen, plunged into the streets amidst a heavy 
fire; in an instant three guns were captured, but the post 
was important, more French troops came in, and for a time 
the smoke and dust and clamour, the flashing of fire-arms and 
the shouts and cries of the combatants mixed with the 
thundering of the guns were terrible; yet finally tile British 
troops issued forth victorious on the further side. During this 
conflict the seventh division, reinfor<^d hy Vandeleuris brigade, 
was heavily raked hy a battery at the village of Margarita, 
until the fifty-second regiment, led by colonel Gibbs, with an 
impetuous charge drove the French guns away and carried 
the village; at the same time the eighty-seventh under colonel 
Gough won the village of Hermandad. Tlien all on Picton’s 
left advanced fighting, and on his right the fourth dirision 
also made way, though more slowly because of the rugged 
ground. 

When Picton and Kempt’s brigades had carried the village 
of Afiaez ami. gained the main road, the French troops near 
Subijana de Alava w'ere turned; and being hard-pressed on 
their front and left flank by Hill and the troops on the Puebla 
mountain, fell back for two miles in a disordered mass, striving 
to regain tbe great line of retreat to Vitoria. Some cavalry 
launched at tbe moment would have totally disorganized the 
Frmoh tattle and seemed several thousand prisoners, but it 
was not tried, And the confused multitude shot ahead of 
the British lines and ieeovered order. The ground was 
exceedingly diversified, in some places wooded in others open, 
here covered with high corn, there broken by ditches vine¬ 
yards said h|imlet8, and the action resolved itself into a running 
fight and canmm^de foi* six miles, the dust and smoke and 
tmnnH of which filled all the basin, passing onwards towards 
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Vitoria as the allies advanced taking gun after gun in tlicif 
victorious progress. 

At six o’clock the French reached the last defensible height 
one mile in front of Vitoria. > Behind them was the plmn in 
which tho'city stood, and beyond tlie city thousands of car¬ 
riages and animals and non-combatants, men women and.. 
children, were crowding together in all the madness of terror;'! 
and as the English shot went booming over head the vast 
crowd started and swerved with a convulsive movement while 
a dull and horrid sound of distress arose, but there was no 
hope, no stay for army or multitude; it was the wreck of a 
nation 1 Still the courage of the French soldier was unquellcd. 
Beilie, on whom everything now depended, maintained the 
upper Zadora, and the armies of the south and centre drawing 
up on their last heights, between the villages of Ali and 
Armcntift, made their muskets flash like lightning, while more 
than eighty pieces of artilleryja massed together, pealed with 
such a horrid uproar that the hills laboured and shook and 
streamed with fire and smoke, amid t which the dark figures 
of the French gunners were seen bounding with frantic energy. 
This terrible cannonade and musketry kept the allies in check, 
and scarcely could the tliird division, which bore the brunt of 
this storm, maintain its advanced position. Again the battle 
became stationary, and the French enilcavoured to draw off 
their infantry in succession from the right wing; but suddenly 
the fourth division rushing forward carried a hill on thefr left 
and the heights were at once abandoned. Joseph, finding the 
royal road so completely blocked by carriages that the artillery 
could not pass, then indicated the road of Salvatierra as the 
line of retreat, and the army w’ent off in a confused yet com¬ 
pact body on that side, leaving Vitoria on its left; the British 
infan try followed hard, and the light cavalry galloped through the 
town to intercept the new line of retreat which was through a 
marsh and the road also was choked with carriages and fugi¬ 
tive people, while on each side there were deep drains. Thus 
all l^ame disorder and mischief, the guns were left on the 
edge of the marsh, the artillerymen and drivers fled with the 
horses, and the vanquished infautfy breaking' Ihrougb the 
miserable multitude went off by Metapeo towards Salvatierra; 
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the cavalry however still covered the retrea^ and many of the 
generous horsemen vrere seen taking up children and women 
to carry oflf from the dreadful scene. 

Beille, of whose battle it is time to treat, was now in great 
danger, Sarrut, posted by him at the village of Aranguis, 
had also occupied a height which covered the bridges of 
Ariaga and Glamara Mayor, but he had been driven from 
village and height a little after twelve o’clock by general 
Oswald, who commanded the fifth division Longa's Spaniards 
and Pack’s Portuguese. Longa then seized Gamara Menor 
on the Durango road, while another detachment gained the 
royal causeway still further on the left, and forced the Franco- 
Spaniards to retire from Durana. Thus the first blow on 
this side deprived the king of his best line of retreat and 
confined him to the road of Pampeluno. However Sarrut 
reci’ossed the river in good order and a new disposition was 
made by Keille. One of Sarrut’s brigades defended the 
bridge of Ariaga and the village of AbechuCo beyond it; the 
otlier was in reserve supporting the first and also La Mar- 
tiniere, who defended the bridge of Gamora Mayor and the 
village of that name beyond the river. Digeon s dragoons 
were behind the village of Ariaga, and Eeillc’s own dragoons 
took post behind the bridge of Gamara; a brigade of light 
cavalry on the extreme right sustained the Franco-Spanish 
troops, which were now on the upper Zadora in front of 
Bet<mio; the remainder of the light cavalry under Curto was 
on the French left extending down the Zadora between Ariaga 
and Govea. 

Oswald attacked Gamara with some guns and Robinson’s 
brigade of the fifth division. Longa’s Spaniards were to have 
led, and at an early hour when Gamara was feebly occupied, but 
they did not stir and the village was reinforced. Robinson’s 
brigade formed in three columns theif made the assault at a 
running pace, yet the fire of artillery and musketry was so 
heavy the trev^ stopped and commenced firing; then the 
columns got intermixed, but encouraged by their officers and 
the example of general Bobinson, an inexperienced man but 
of a high and daring spirit, they renewed the charge, broke 
through the village and even crossed the bridge. One gun 
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Was captured and tbe passage seemed to be won, when EdUe 
turned twelve pieces upon the village, and La Martiniere, 
rallying Ms division under cover of this cannonade, retook 
the bridge, and it was with difficulty the allied troops could 
hold the village. However a second British brigade came 
do^vn and the bridge was again carried and again lost, and,, 
thus the passage remained forbidden. Graham attacked thot i 
village of Ahechuco which covered the bridge of Arisga, and 
it was carried at once by Halket’s Germans, supported by , 
Bradford’s Portuguese and by the fire of twelve guns; yet 
here as at Gamai’a the French maintained the bridge itself j 
and at both places the troops on each side remaiued statiouaiy 
under a reciprocal fire of artillery and small ams. 

Reille, though inferior in numbers, Continued to interdict 
the passage of the river uutil the tumult of Wellington’s 
battle, coming up the Zadora, reached Yitoria itself and a 
part of the British horsemen rode out of that city upon 
Sarrut’s rear. Digeon’s dragoons kept this cavalry in check 
for the moment, and Reille had previously formed a reserve 
of infantry unde|^ general Fririon at Betonia which now 
])roved his safety. For Sarrut was hilled at the bridge of 
Ariaga, and Meniie the next in command could scarcely 
draw off his troops while Digeon’s dragoons held the British 
cavalry at point; yet with the aid of Fririou’s reserve Reille 
finally secured the movement and rallied all his troops at 
Betonio. He had now to make head on several sides, beaause 
the alljjjs were coming down from Ariaga, from Durana, and 
from Vitoria; yet he fought his way to Metauco on the Salva- 
tierra road covering the general retreat with some degree of 
order. Vehemently and closely did the British pursue, and 
neither the resolute demeanour of the French cavalry, which 
was strengthened on the fianks by light troops and made 
several vigorous charges^ nor the night, ^vi^ch now fell, could 
stop their victorious career until the dying masses of the 
enemy had cleared all obstacles and passing** Metauco gat 
beyond the reach of further injury. Tfhcn the battle 
Tlie Ffsench escaped with comparatively little loss of men; 
hut to nse Gasan’s words, Hhey lost all their e^mpageSf all 
their guns, all their treasure, all their stores^ all their paiiensii 
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80 t^o man could prove even how much pay^ was duo to 
hCm^ generals and subordinate offieers .alike were reduced to 
the clothes on their backs, and most of them were bare¬ 
footed.^ 

Nevw was ah army more hardly used by its commander, 
for the-soldiers were not half beaten, and yet never was a 
victory more complete. The trophies were innumerable. 
The French carried off but two pieces of artillery from tbe 
battle. Jourdan’s baton of command, a stand of colours, ono 
hundred and forty-three brass pieces, two-tbirds of wbidi had 
been used in the fight, all the pares and depdts from Madrid, 
Valladolid, and Burgos, carriages, ammunition, treasure, every¬ 
thing fell into the hands of the victors. The loss in men 
did not however exceed six thousand, including some hun¬ 
dreds of prisoners j the loss of tile allies was nearly as gi*cat, 
the gross numbers being five thousand one hundred aud 
seventy-six killed wounded and niissing. Of these one thou¬ 
sand and fifty-nine were Portuguese aud five hundred and 
fifty Spanish; hence the loss of the English wa.s more than * 
double that of the Porfcug^iese and Spaniards together; and 
yet both fought well, and especially the Portuguese, but 
British troops are the soldiers of battle. . The spoil was 
immense, and to such extent was plunder carried, principally 
by the followers and non-combatants, for with some excep¬ 
tions the fighting troops may be said to have marched upon 
gold fmd silver without^ stooping to pick it up, that of five 
millions and a half of dollars indicated by the French accounts 
to be in the money-chests, a fiftieth part only came to the 
public. Wellington sent fifteen officers with power to stop 
and examine all leaded animals passing the Ebro and the 
Duero in hopes to recover the sums so shamefully carried off; 
and this disgraceful conduct was not confined to ignorant and 
vulgar people, some officers were seen mixed np with the 
mob contending for the disgraceful gain. 

On tjle 2'2nd Oiron and Longa entered Ouipuscoa by the 
royal road, in pbinstiit of the convoy which had moved under 
Mancune on the morning of the battle; the heavy cavalry 
and D’Orban's Portuguese remained at Vitoria; but Paken- 
bam with the sixth division Came up from Medina Pomnf, ■ 
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and tjho remainder of the army followed Joseph towards Pam* 
peluna, for he had continued his retreat up the Borundia and 
Araquil valleys all night. The weather was rainy, the roads 
heavy, and the French rear-gu6urd unable to destroy the 
bridges set fire to the villages behind them to delay the 
pursuit. At five o’clock in the morning of that day Reille 
rallied his two divisions and all his cavalry in front o| 
Salvatierra, halting until assured that all the French had', 
passed, when he marched to Huerta in the valley of Araquil, 
thirty miles from the field of battle. Joseph reached Yrursun, 
a town situated behind one of the sources of the Arga from 
which good roads branched off to Painpeluna on one side, 
and to^Tolosa and St. Esteban on the other. At this place 
he remained the 23rd, sending orders to different points on 
the French frontier to prepare provisions and succours for his 
suffering army; he also directed Eeille to proceed rapidly to 
the Bidassoa with his infantry six hundred select cavalry, his 
artillerymen and their horses. Gazan and B’Erlon marched 
upon Fampeluna intending to cross the frontier at St. Jean 
Pied de Port. Joseph having reached Pampeluna the 24th, 
the army bivouacked on 4he glacis of the fortress in sucli a 
state of destitution and insubordination that the governor 
would not suffer them to enter the town; for his magazines 
were reduced by Mina’s long blockade, and some writers say 
it was proposed to blow up the works and abandon the 
place: however by great exertions additional provision* were 
obtained from the vicinity, the garrison was augmented to 
three thousand, and the army marched towards France leaviug 
a rear-guard at a strong pass about two leagues off. 

Wellington having detached Graham with a corps to Qui- 
puscoa by the pass of Adrian, left the fifth division at Sal¬ 
vatierra and pursued the king with the rest of the army the 
23rd. On the 24th the liglit division and Victor Alton’s 
cavalry came up with the French rear-guard, when two batta- 
lions of riflemen pushed their infantry through the pass, while 
Boss’s horse artillery galloping forward, killed several men, and 
disinotmted one of the only two pieces of cannon carried off 
from Vitoria. Next day the French, covered the fortress 
. of Pampeluna, went up the valley of Boncevalles, followed hf 
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the liglit division wliicli turned the town as far as Vilalba, 
and they were harassed hy the Spanish irregular troops who 
swarmed bn every side. 

Foy and Clausel were now in very difficult positions. The 
former had reached Bergara the 21st, and the garrison of 
Bilbao and the Italian division of St. Paul, formerly Palom- 
1 'id’s, had reached Durango; tlie first convoy from Vitoria 
v as that day at Bergara, Maucuno was with the second at 
i'.rontdragon. The 22nd the garrison of Castro went off to 
Santona, and the fugitives from the battle spread such an 
alarm through the country that the forts of Arlaban, Mont- 
tiragon and Salinas, commanding the passes into Guipuscoa, 
were abandoned, and Longa and Giron penetrated them with¬ 
out hindrance. Foy had only one battalion in liand, but he 
rallied the fugitive garrisons, and marching upon Montdragon, 
made some prisoners and acquired exact intelligence of the 
battle. Then he ordered the convoy to move day and night, 
the troops at Durango to march upon Bergara, and those 
from all the other posts to unite at Tolosa, to which place the 
artillery, baggage and sick men were now hastening from 
every side. To cover their concentration, he, having been 
joined by Maucune, gave battle to Giron and Longa at Wunt- 
dragon; but the Spaniards, thrice his numbers, had the advan¬ 
tage and he tell back fighting to^ergara with a loss of two 
hundred and fifty men and six guns. 

Thei23rd he marched to Villa Real dc Guipuscoa, but that 
evening the head of Graham’s column, which had crossed the 
Mutiol mountain by the pass of Adrian, descended upon 
Segura and was then as near to Tolosa as Foy was. Yet 
the difficulties of passing the mountain were so great, it was 
late on the 24th ere Graham, who had then only collected 
Anson’s light cavalry two Portuguese brigades of infantiy 
and Halket’s Germans, could move towards Villa Franca. 
The Italians and Maucune’s divisions, composing the French 
rear, were just entering that town as the allies came in sight, 
and to cover it they took post at the village of Veasaya on 
the right bank of the Orio river. Holket’s Germans, aided 
by Pack’s Portuguese, dsove Maucune’s people from the 
village with the loss of two hundred men, and Bradford’s* 
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mSi I^o»‘tuguese engaged the Italians; but the latt^ 

Jonmiii, claimed the advantage, and the whole position 

MSS. lyas go strong that Graham had recourse to 
ifiank operations, whereupon Foy retired to Tolosa. Giron 
and lionga now came up by the great road, and Mendizabel, 
having quitted the blockade of Sauton% arrived at Aspeytia 
on the Deba. i 

On tlie S^th Foy again offered battle in front of Tolosa, - 
but Graham turned his left with Longa’s division, and Mendi' \ 
zahel turned his right from Aspeytia. While they were in 
march, colonel Williams, having the grenadiers of the first regi¬ 
ment and three companies of Pack’s Portuguese, dislodged 
him from an advantageous hill in front and purposely pro¬ 
longed the fight until six o’clock in the evening, when the 
Spaniards having reached their destination on the flanks a 
gf'ucral attack was made on all sides. The French, cannonaded 
at the causeway and strongly pushed in front while Longa 
drove their left from the heights, were forced beyond Tolosa 
Oil the flanks; but that town was strongly entrenched as a 
field-post, and. they maintained it until Graham brought up 
his guns and bursting one of the gates opened a passage for 
his troops. Foy however, profiting from the darkness, made 
his retreat good with a loss of only four hundred men killed 
and wounded, and some pijeoners who were taken by Mendi¬ 
zabel and Longa; Tliese actions were very severe j the loss 
of the Spaniards was not known, but the Anglo-Portuguoae had 
more than four hundred killed and wounded in the two days’ 
operations, and Graham himself was hurt. 

He halted the 26th and 27th to hear of Wellington’s pro¬ 
gress, and the enemy’s convoys thus reached France; but Foy 
occupied a position between Tolosa and Emani behind the 
Anezo, his force being increased by the successive arrival of 
the smaller garrisons to sixteen thousand bayonets, four hun¬ 
dred sabres, and ten pieces of artillery. The 28th he threw a 
garrison of two thousand six hundred good troops into St. 
Sebastian and passed the XTrumia; the .2dth he passed the 
Oyarsun and halted the 30th, leaving a small garrison at 
Passages, which however surrendered the next dlly to Long^k 
' On the Ist of July the garrison of Gueterla escaped by M 
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ib St. Sebastian and Foy passed the Bidassoa, his rear-^ivrd 
fighting with Giron’s'Gallicians; but iteille’s troops were now 
at Vera and Viriatu, they had received ammunition and artil¬ 
lery from Bayonne^ and thus twenty-five thousand men occu¬ 
pied a defensive line from Vera to the bridge of Behobio, 
which was covered by a bloclc-housc. Graham immediately 
invested St. Sebastian, and Giron concentrating the fire ot his 
own artillery and a British battery upon the block-house of 
BehobiCa compelled the French to blow it up and destroy the 
bridgu. 

Clajsel was in more imm’neut danger than Foy. pjan s, 
On the evening of the 22nd he had approached the p-ioo. 
field of battle at the head of fourteen thousafid men, by a w’.ay 
which falls into the Estella road at Aracete, not far from Salvur 
tierra. Pakenham with the sixth division was then at Vitoria, 
and the French general, learning the state of affairs, retired to 
Logrofio and halted until the eveaiing-of the 25th. This delay 
was like to have proved fatal. Wellington, who thought 
Clausel was at Tudela, thus discovered his real position, and 
leaving Hill to invest Fampclima marched by Tafalla with two 
brigades of light cavalry and the third, fourth, seventh, and 
light divisions of infantry. The fifth and sixth divisions, 
the heavy cavalry and D’Urban’s Portuguese marched at the 
same time from Salvatierra and Vitoria upon Logvono; and 
Mina also, who had now collected all his scattered battalions 
near Ffetella, and was there joined 1^ Julian Sanchez’ cavalry, 
followed hard on Glausel’s rear. The latter moving by Cala- 
horra reached Tudela on the evening of the 27th, and think¬ 
ing this forced march of sixty miles in forty hours with 
scarcely a halt had outstripped all pursuers, wmuld have made 
for France by Olite and Tafalla. Wellington was however 
in possession of those places expecting him, when an alcalde 
gave him notice of the danger; whereupon recrossing the 
Ebro he marched upon Zaragoza^ and arriving the 1st of 
July took post on the Gallego, i^ving out he would tliere 
wait until Suchet op the king, if the latter retook the ofien- 
sive, should come up. Wellington immediately made a flunk 
movement to his own leftf as far as Caseda, and could stilly 
witli an exertion have intercepted Clausel by the route of 
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Jaca/' 1)ut. he feared to drive him hack upon Suchct and con¬ 
tented himself with letting Mina press lum. That diiefy 
acting with great ability, took three hundred prisoners and 
announcing that the whole allied army was at hand, so imposed 
on Clausel that he destroyed some of his artillery and heavy 
baggage, left the rest at Zaragoza and retired to Jaca. 

Joseph, not being pressed, had sent Gazan again into Spain 
to take possession of the valley of Bastan, which was fertile ^ 
and full of strong positions. But O’Donnel, count of Abinpal, 
had now reduced the forts at Pancorbo with the Andab’dau 
reserve, partly by capitulation partly by force, and vas 
marching towards Pampeluna; wherefore Hill, without aban¬ 
doning^ the siege of that place, was enabled to move two 
British and two Portuguese brigades into the valley of Bastan, 
and on the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th drove Gazan from all his 
positions, and cleared the valley witJi a loss of only one 
hundred and twenty men. Thg whole line of the Spanish 
frontier, from Boncevalles to the mouth of the Bidassoa river, 
was thus occupied by the victorious allies, and Pampeluna 
and St. Sebastian were invested. Joseph’s reign was over, 
the crown had fallen from his head, and after years of toils 
and combats which had been rather admired than understood, 
the English general, emerging from the chaos of the Peninsula 
struggle stood on the summit of the Pyrenees a recognised 
conqueror. From those lofty pinnacles the clangour of his 
trumpets pealed clear and loud, and the splendour of his|fcnius 
appeared as a flaming beacon to warring nations. 


OBSEBVATIONS. 

1®. In this campaign of six weeks, Wellington marched 
with one hundred thousand men six hundred miles, passed six 
great rivers, gained one decisive battle, invested two fortresses, 
and drove a hundred and twenty thousand veteran troops 
from Spain. This immense result could not have been 
attained if Joseph had followed Kapoleon’s instructions, Wel¬ 
lington could not then have turned the line of the Duero. 
It could not have been attained rif Joseph had acted with 
Ordinary skill after the line of the Duero was passed. Time 
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was to.him most precious, yet when contrary to his expecta* 
tioiis he had concentrated his scattered aimies behind the 
Carrion, he made no effort to delay his enemy on that river; 
he judged it an unfit position, that is, unfit for a great battle; 
hut he could have made Wellington lose a day, perhaps two or 
three, and behind the upper Pisuerga he might have saved a 
day or two more. Reille who was with the army of Portugal 
on the right of the king, complained that no officers Kjng.g 

of that army knew the Pisuerga sufficiently to (Jorrespond- 
place the troops in position; the king then had 
cause to remember Ifapoleon’s dictum, namely, that ‘ to com¬ 
mand an army well a general must think of nothing else.* 
For why was the course of the Pisuerga unknown when the 
king’s head-quarters had been for several months within a 
day’s journey of it? 

2°. The Carrion and the Pisuerga being given up, the 
country about the Hormaza wa% occupied and the three French 
armies were in mass between that stream and Burgos; yet 
Wellington’s right wing only, that is to say, twenty-three 
thousand infantry and five brigades of cavalry, drove Reille’s 
troops over the Arlanzan and the castle of Burgos was 
abandoned. This was on the 12th, the three French armies, 
not less than fifty thousand fighting men, had been in position 
since the 9 th, and the king’s letters prove that he desired to 
fight in that country, which was favourable for all arms. 
Nothing then could be more opportune than Wellington’s 
advance on the 12th, because a retrograde defensive system is 
unsuited to French soldiers, whose impatient courage leads 
them always to attack; and the news of Napoleon’s victory at 
Bautzen had just arrived to excite their ardour. Wherefore 
Joseph should have retaken the offensive when Wellington 
approached the Hormassa; and as the left and centre of the 
allies were at Villa Diego and Castroxerez, the greatest part 
at the former, that is to say one march distant, the twenty- 
six thousand men immediately in front would probably have 
been forced back over the Pisuerga, and the king have gained 
time for Sarrut, Foy and Clausel to join him. Did the 
English general then owediis success to fortune, to his adver¬ 
sary’s fault, rather than to his own skill? Not so. He hafl 
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judged the king's military oapaeity, he Imd seen his hasten his 
confusion, his trouble; and knowing well the moral power of 
rapidity and boldness in such circumstances had acted daringly 
indeed but wisely, for such daring is wisdom, it is the highi^ 
part of war. 

3®. Wellington’s mode of turning the line of the Ebro was 
a fine strategic illustration. It was by no means certain, yet 
failure would have still left great advantages. It was certain 
he would gain Santander and fix a new base of operations on 
the coast; and he would still have had the power of continually 
turning the king’s right by operating between him and the 
coast; the errors of his adversary only gave him additional 
advantages which he seized. But if Joseph, iusteotl of spreading 
his army from Espejo on his right to the Logrono road on his 
left, had kept only cavalry on the latter route and on the 
main road in front of Pancorbo,—^if be had massed his army 
to his right, pivoting upon Miranda or Frias, scouring all the 
roads towards the sources of the Ebro, the allies could never 
have passed the defiles and descended upon Vitoria. They 
would have marched then by- Valmaceda upon Bilbao; but' 
Joseph could hy the road of Orduna have met them there, and 
with a force increased by Foy’s and Sarrut’s division® and the 
Italians: meanwhile Clausel would have come to Vitoria and 
the heaped convoys have gained France in safety. 

4®. When the king resolved to fight at Vitoriji, he should, 
on the 19tli and 20th, have broken some of the bridges on 
the Zadora and covered others wth field-works to enable him 
to sally forth upon the attacking army; he should have 
entrenched the defile of Puebla and occupied the heights 
above in strcngili; Ids position on the lower Zadora would 
then have been formidable. But his great fault was the line 
of operation. His reasons for avoiding Onipuscoa were valid, 
his true line was down the Ebro; but Zarogoza should have 
been bis base, since Aragon was fertile and more fnendly than 
any other province of Spain. It is tnie he would tlius have 
abandoned Foy; yet that general, reraforoed with the reserve 
from Bayonne, would have had twenty tliousand^meu and tlie 
fortr^ of St. Sclwstian, and a stfong corps must have re- 
plained to watch him. The king first reinforced by Clausel and 
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ultimately by Sachet, would have had one hundred thousand 
men to oppose the allies, weakened as tliey would then be 
by the detachment watching Foy. And there were political 
reasons to be toldvhereafter, for the reader must not imagine 
Wellington had got thus far without trammels, which would 
have probably rendered this plan so eihcacious as to compel 
the British , army to abandon Spain altogether. Then new 
combinations would have been made all over Europe. 

5°, In the battle the French operations, with exception of 
Keille’s fight, were a series of errors; the most extraordinary 
being the suffering Kempt’s brigade and the hussars to pass 
the bridge of Tres Puentes, and establish themselves close to 
the line of battle, flanking the troops at tho bridges of 
Mendoza and Villodas. This alone proves Jose 2 >h meant to 
retreat when Graham’s attack commenced, and his position 
was therefore in his own view untenable. He should have 
occupied the Puebla mountain, strongly, and have placed the 
infantry by corps in succession, the right refused, towards 
Vitoria, while tho cavalry and guns watched tho bridges and 
the mouth of the Puebla defile. He could then have succoured 
Eeillc, or marched to his own front according to circumstances, 
and his retreat would have been secure. 

6°. The enormous fault of heaping up the baggage and 
convoys and pares behind Vitoria requires no comment; but 
the king added a more extraordinary error, namely, remaining 
to tile last moment undecided as to his line of retreat. 
Nothing but misfortunes could attend upon such bad disposi^ 
tions; and that the catastrophe was not more terrible is 
owing entirely to an error which Wellington and Graliam 
seem alike to have fallen into; namely, that Reillc had two 
divisions in reserve behind the bridges oh'^the upper Zadora. 
Not knowing that Maucune’e division had marched with the 
convoy, they thought Clausel liad only one division of the 
army of Portugal with him, whereas he had two, Taupin’s 
and Barbout^; and Eeille’s reserves were composed, not of 
divisions but of brigades drawn from La Martiniere’s and 
8arrut*» divisions, which were defending the bridges: his 
whole force, including the Franco-Spaniards who were driven 
back from Durana^ did not exceed ten tliousaud infantry and 
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two tliousand five hundred cavalry. Graham had, exclusive 
of Giron*s Gallicians, nearly twenty thousand of all arms, and 
it is said the river might have been passed both above and 
below the points of attack; it is certain also that Longa's 
delay gave the French time to occupy Gamara Mayor in force, 
which was not the case at first. Had the passage been won in 
time very few of the French army could have escaped from' 
tljo field, but the truth is Keille fought most vigorously. 

As the third and seventh divisions did not come to the 
point of attack in time, the battle was not fought after the 
original conception; it is likely the real project was to force 
the passage of the bridges, break the right centre of the enemy 
from Arinez to Margarita, and then envelope the left centre 
«/itli the second, fourth, and light divisions and the cavalry, 
while the third and seventh divisions pursued the others. But 
r.otwithstanding the unavoidable delay, Avhich gave the French 
time to commence their retre^^t, it is not easy to understand 
how Gazan's left escaped from Subijana de Alava; seeing that, 
when Picton broke the centre at Arinez, he was considerably 
nearer to Vitoria than the French left, which was cut off from 
the main road and assailed in front by Hill and Cole. The 
having no cavalry in hand to launch at this time and point of 
the battle luis been already noticed; Wellington says, that the 
country was generally unfavourable for the action of that arm; 
neither side indeed used it wdth much effect at any period of the 
battle; nevertheless there arc al\vays some suitable opefiings, 
some happy moments to make a charge, and this seems to 
have been a neglected one. 

8®. Picton’s sudden rush from the bridge of Tres Puentes to 
the village of Arinez has been much praised, and nothing 
could be more promjDt and daring; but the merit of the con¬ 
ception belongs to the general in diief who directed it in 
person. It was suggested to him by the dimiided state of the 
hill in front of that village, and viewed as a stroke for the 
occasion it is to be admired. Tet it had its disadvantages. 
For the brigade,* thus crossing the front of both armies, not 
only drew a flank fire from the enemy, but was exjposed if the 
French cavalry had been prompt and daring to a charge; it 
also prevented the advance of other troops in their proper 
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arruugmentj and thus crowded the ceutre tor the rest of the 
action. However these sudden movements caunot be judged 
by rules, they arc good or bad according to the result. This 
was entirely suc<^ful, and the hill thus carried was called the 
Englishmen’s hill; not, as some recent writers liave supposed, 
in commemoration of a victory gained by the Black Prince, 
but because of a disaster which there befel a part of his army. 
His battle was fought between Navarrette and Najera, many 
leagues from Vitoria and beyond the Ebro; but on this hill 
the two gallant knights sir Thomas and sir William Felton 
took post with two hundred companions, and being surrounded 
by Don Tello with six thousand were all killed or taken after 
a long and heroic resistance. 

0®. It has been observed by Frendi writers, and tlie opinion 
has been also entertained by many English officers, that after 
the battle Wellington should have passed the frontier in mass, 
and marched upon Bayonne iostead of chasing Clausel and 
Foy on the right and left; and if, as the same authors assert, 
Bayonne was then indefensible, the criticism is just; because 
the fugitive French army, having lost all its guns and being 
without musket ammunition, could not have checked its 
pursuers for a moment. But if Bayonne had resisted, and it 
was impossible for Wellington to suspect its real condition, 
much mischief might have accrued from such a hasty advance. 
Foy and Clausel coming down upon the field of Vitoria would 
have driven away if they did not destroy the sixth division; 
they would have recovered all the trophies; the king’s army, 
returning by Jaca into Aragon, would have re-organized itself 
from Suchet’s depots, and that marshal was actually coming 
up with his army from Valencia. Little would then have been 
gained by the battle. This question can however be more 
profitably discussed when the great events which followed the 
battle of Vitoria liave been described. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FIEST. 

CHAPTER I. 


Although the fate of Spain was virtually decided at Vitoria, 
the British warfare was still fierce, dangerous, and uncertain; 
because on the fields of Liitzen and Bautzen Napoleon’s genius 
had restored the general balance of success, and the negotia¬ 
tions which followed strongly influenced the operations in the 
Peninsula. Wellington’s first^intention was to reduce Pampe- 
lu.na, and the sudden fall of the Pancorbo forts, which opened 
the great Madrid road was favourable fur that project. But 
Portugal being relinquished as a place of arms, a new base was 
required, lest a change of fortune should force the allies to 
return there when the great military establishments were 
broken up, the opposition of the native government rancorous 
and the public sentiment averse to English supremacy. The 
western Pyrenees, in conjunction with the ocean, offered such 
a base; but the harbours were few, and one convenicltit for 
the army was required. Wherefore to reduce San Sebastian 
was of more immediate importance than to reduce Pampeluna; 
and it was essential to effect this in the fine season, because 
the coast was iron-bound and veiy dangerous in winter. 

Pampeluna was strong. It would have taken three weeks 
to bring up the ordnance stores and a six weeks’ attack which 
required twenty thousand good soldiers. An investment could 
be maintained with fewer and worse troops, Spaniards and 
Portuguese; and the magazines were likely to fail sooner 
onder a blockade than the walls were to crumble under, fire. 
Moreover sir John Murray had just failed at Taragona, had 
lost the honoured battering-train entrusted to \iim, and his 
lirtilkry equipage was supposed to be entirely ruined; hence^ 
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<ks he eoukl make no siege, and could not act seriously without 
having a place of arms, Sachet who had numerous fortresses 
was free to march on Zaragoza, unite wdth Clauscl and Paris, 
and menace the light flunk of the allies. The blockade of 
Pampeluna and siege of San Sebastian were therefore de¬ 
termined upon by Wellington; the troops return¬ 
ing from the pursuit of Clausel were disposed to 
form a covering army for both, and peasants were hired to 
raise the works of investment for the first, which was entrusted 
to AbispaVs Andalusian reserve. Confidently did the English 
general look for the immediate fall of San Sebastian, and he 
was intent to have it before the negotiations for the armistice 
in Germany Should terminate; but mighty pains and difficul¬ 
ties awaited him, and ere these can be treated of, the progress 
of the war in other parts must be noticed. 

CONTINUATION OF THE OPEUATrtONa ON THE EASTERN COAST. 


It will be remembered tbat Del Parque in conjunction with 

Elio was to net on the Xucai*, while Murray sailed „ , 

’ . 1 , . XXII. 

to attack laragona. Del Parque received his 

orders the 24th of April, he had long known of the project 

and his march was only one of twelve days, yet he did not 

join Elio until the end of May. This delay resulted partly 

from the state of his army, partly from his own procrastination, 

partly from Elio’s conduct which created doubts of his fidelity. 

It has been shown how be withdrew bis cavalry when Mijares 

was at Tcchi, whence sprung tbat general’s misfortune—^bow h© 

placed the regiment of Velez Malaga in Villcna, a helpless 

prey for Suchet—how he left the Anglo-Sicilian army to fight 

the hettle of Castalla unaided. He now persuaded Del Parque 

to move towards Utiel, and send a detachment to liequefia; 

thereby threatening Suebet’s right, but exposing the Spanish 

army to a sudden blow, and disobeying his instructions which 

^ireseribed a march by Almanza. 

This false movement Elio represented as Del Parque’s own, 
but the latter, when Murray remonstrated, quickly ajqiroaclied 
Castalla by Jiimilla, decldtiiig liis earnest desire to obey Wel¬ 
lington’s orders. The divergence bad however already plac^ 
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]iim in danger; Iiis left flank was so exposed while coming by 
Jumilla, that Murray postponed his own embarkation to con¬ 
cert with Elio a combined operation, from Biar and Rav, 
against Fuente de la Higuera where Suchet’s troops were lying 
in wait. Previous to this epoch Elio had urged Murray to 
tb’srcgard Del Parque and embark at once for Taragona,. 
eciilertaking himself to secure the junction with his fellow- 
coiominder. Now, after agreeing to co-operate with Murray, 

LiQ’jrctly withdrew his cavalry from Sax, sent Whittingham 
in a false direction, placed Boche without sujiport at Alcoy, 
retired himself to the city of Murcia, and at the same time one 
of his regiments quartered at Alicant fired upon a British 
guard. Koehe was attacked and lost eighty men, and Del 
Parque’s flank was menaced from Fuente de la Higuera; but 
the British cavalry, assembling at Biar, secured his communi- 
tion with Murray on the 25tli, and the 27th the Anglo- 
Sicilians broke up from their quarters to embark at Alicant. 

Suchet was now very strong. Unmolested for forty days 
after the battle of Oastalla, he had improved his defensive 
works, chased the bands from his rear, called up his reinforce¬ 
ments, re-horsed his cavalry and artillery, and foraged all the 
fertile districts in front of the Xucar. On the other hand, 
lord William Bentinck, alarmed by intelligence of an intended 
descent upon Sicily, had recalled more British troops; and as 
Whittingham’s cavalry and Roche’s entire division were left at 
Alicant, the force actually embarked to attack Tar^gona, 
including a fresh English regiment from Carthagena. scarcely 
Appendix 1 exceeded fourteen thousand present under arms. 
Voi. VI. Less than eight thousand were British and Ger¬ 
man, and the horsemen only seven hundred. Yet the arma¬ 
ment was formidable, for the battering-train was complete and 
powerful, the materials for gabions and fascines previously 
collected at Ivica, and the naval squadron under admiral 
Hallowel consisted of several line-of-battle ships, frigates, 
bomb-vc.ssels and gun-boats, besides the transports, ^ere 
was however no cordiality between generals Clinton and 
Murray, nor between the'latter and his quarter-master-general 
Donkin, nor between Donkin and ^hc admiral; subordinate 
oMcers also, in both services, adopting false notions, some from 
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vanity some from hearsay, added to the uneasy feeling which 
prevailed amongst the chiefs. Neither admiral nor general 
seemed to have had sanguine hopes of success even at the 
moment of embarkation; and there was in no quarter a clear 
understanding of Wellington’s able plan for the operations. 

While Del Parque was yet in march, Suchet, if ho had no 
secret understanding with Elio or any of his officers, must 
liave been doubtful of the allies’ intentions, although tlio 
strength of the battering-train at Alicant indicated some siego 
of importance. He however recalled Pannetier’s brigade trom 
the frontier of Aragon, and placed it on the toad to Tortoza; 
and knowing Clausel was then warring down the partidas in 
Navarre, he judged Aragon safe and drew Severoli’s Italian 
brigade from thence, leaving only the garrisons and a few 
thousand men under Paris as a reserve at Zaragoza; this was 
the reason the army of Aragon did not co-operate 
to crush Mina after his defeat by Clausel in the XXII, 

valley of Roncal. Decacn also sent some reinforcements, 
wherefore, after completing his garrisons, Suchet could furnish 
the drafts required by Napoleon, and yet bring twenty thou¬ 
sand men into the field. He was however disquieted, and 
iiotwitlistauding Clausel’s operations feared for his troops in 
Aragon, where Paris had been attacked by Goyan even in 
Zaragoza; moreover now, for the first time since its subjuga¬ 
tion, an unfriendly feeling was perceptible in Valencia. 

Oil* the 31st of May Murray sailed. Suchet immediately 
ordered Pannetier’s brigade to close towards Tortoza, but kept 
his own positions in front of Valencia until the fleet was seen 
to pass the Grao with a fair wind. Then feeling assured the 
expedition aimed at Catalonia, he prepared to aid that princi¬ 
pality; but the column of succour being drawn principally 
from the camp of Xativa, forty miles from Valencia, he could 
not quit the latter before the 7th of June. Then however 
he took with him nine thousand select men, leaving Harispe 
on the Yucar with seven thousand infantry and cavalry, cxclu-. 
sive of Severoli’s troops which were in full marcli from TcrueL 
But Murray’s armament, having very favoura’oic weather, 
anchored on* the evening.of the 2nd in the bay of Tomgona, 
whence five ships of war under captain Adam, and two battflr 
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lions of infantry "with some guns under colonel Prevot, were 
detached to attack San Pelippe de Balaguer. This important 
fort, garrisoned hy a hundred men, was only sixty feet square; 
but the site was a steep isolated rock, standing in the very 
gorge of a pass and blocking the only carriage-way from Tor- 
toza to Taragona. The mountains on cither hand, although 
commanding the fort, were nearly inaccessible themselves, and, 
great labour was required to form the batteries. Prevot how¬ 
ever, being joined by a brigade of Copon’s army and acting 
in concert with the navy, placed two six-pounders on the 
heights south of the pass, from whence at six or seven hundred 
yards distance they threw shrapnel-shells. 

On the 4th two twelve-pounders and a howitzer, brought to 
the same point by the sailors, opened their fire; and at night 
the seamen with extraordinary exertions dragged up five 
twent3^-four-pounder3 and their stores. The troops then 
constructed a battery for twq howitzers on the slope of the 
grand ridge, noitihward of the pass; and a second for four 
heavy guns on the fort rock, at a distance of one hundred and 
fifty yards. Earth was carried from below; everything else, 
even water, was brought from the ships, though the landing- 
place was more than a mile-and-a-half off; and as time was 
Viiluablc favourable terms were offered to the garrison, but 
the offer was refused. The 5th the fire was continued, yet 
with slight success, the howitzer-battery on the great ridge 
was relinquished, and at night a very violent storm retarded 
the construction of the breacliiiig-hatteries. 

Previous to tliis, Prevot had warned Murray that his means 
were insufificient and a second Spanish brigade was sent to 
him, yet the breaching-batteries were still incomplete on the 
6th, and out of three guns already mounted one was disableil 
by a shot from the fort. Meanwhile Suchet, who was making 
forced marches to Tortoza, had ordered the governor of that 
place to succour San Felippe; and that officer would undoubt¬ 
edly have succeeded, if captain Peyton of the Thames frigate 
jjjr had not obtained two eight-inch mortars, which, 

Peyton, being worked by Mr. James of the marine artil- 
3ISS. exploded a small magazine in Ibhe fort and 

daused an early surrender. The besiegers who had lost about 
fifty men and officers then occupied the place. 
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ENGLISH SIEGE OF TABAGONA. 

Although the fleet cast anchor in the hay the evening of 
the 2nd, the surf prevented the disembarkation of the troops 
until the next day. The rampart of the lower town had been 
destroyed by Suchet, but Fort Tloyal rcm.aiiicd and though in 
bad condition served, togetlicr with the ruins of the Wun 
Carlos bastion, to cover the western front. The governor 
Bertoletti w'as supposed by Murniy to be disaffected, yet ho 
proved himself a loyal and energetic officer; and his garrison, 
sixteen hundred strong, five hundred being privateer seamen 
and Franco-8paniards, served him well. The Olivo and 
Loretto heights were occupied the first day by Clinton’s and 
Wliittingham’s infantry; the other troops remained on the 
low ground about the Francoli river, and the town was bom¬ 
barded during the night by the navy, hM the fire was shaqdy 
returned and the flotilla suffered most. Next day two bat¬ 
teries were coininenced six hundred yards from San Carlos, 
and nine hundred yards from Fort Boyal. They opened the 
Gth, and being found too distant a third was commenced 
six hundred yards from Fort Royal. The 8th a practicable 
breach was made in that outwork, yet the assault was defi'rred 
and some pieces removed to play from the Olivo; whereupon 
the besieged, findinf)^ *116 fire.slacken, repaired the breach at 
Fort Royal and increased the defences. The subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings cannot be understood without an accurate knowledge 
of the relative positions of the French and allied armies. 

Taragona, though situated on one of a cluster of heights 
which terminate a range descending from the northward to the 
sea, is, with the exception of that range, surrounded by an 
open country called the Campo de Ta/raffma, which is again 
environed by very rugged mountains through which the seve¬ 
ral roads descend into the plain. Westward there were only 
two carriage ways, one direct, by the Col de Balaguer to 
Taragona; the other circuitous, leading by Mora, Falcet, 
Momblauch and Reus, The first w’as blocked by the taking 
of Sun Felijqie; the second, although used by Suchet for his 
convoys during the Frendi siege of Taragona, was now in bad 
ord^ and at best only available for small mountain-guns. 
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Northward there was a carriage-way leading from Lerida^ 
which united with that from Falcet at Momblanch. Eastward 
there was the royal causeway, coming from. Barcelona through 
'N’^illa Franca, Arbos, Vcndrills, and Torredembarra; this road 
after passing Villa Franca sends off two branches to the right, 
one passing through the Col de Cristina, the other through 
Masarbones and Col de Lcibra, leading upon Braffin and Vails. 
It was by the latter branch M‘Donald passed to Reus in 1810; 
he had however no guns or carriages, and his whole army 
laboured to make the W'ay practicable. 

Between these various roads the mountains were too rugged 
to permit direct cross commuuicat' s; and troops coming 
from different sides could only unite in the Canipo de Tara- 
gona now occupied by the allies. Wlierefore, as Murray had 
fifteen thousand fighting men, and Coj>ons, reinforced with 
two regiments sent by sea from Coruna, was at Reus with six 
thousand regulars besides Manso’s division, twenty-five thou¬ 
sand combatants were in possession of the French point of 
junction. 

After Lacy’s departure the Catalans with the aid of captain 
Adam’s ship had destroyed two small forts at Pcrillo and 
Ampolla, and Eroles had blockaded Sail Felippe de Balaguer 
for thirty-six days; it was then succoured by Maurice Mathieu; 
and the success at Pcrillo was more than balanced by a check 
which Sarsficld received on the 3rd of April from some of 
Pannetier’s troops. The partidas had however been <ictive 
ill Upper Catalonia, and Copons claimed two considerable vic¬ 
tories; one gained by himself the 17 th of May at La Bispol 
near the Col de Cristina, where he boasted to have beaten six 
thousand French with half their numbers, and destroyed six 
hundred as they returned from succouring San Felippe. In 
the other, Avon by colonel Lander near 01 ot on the 7th of May, 
it was said twelve hundred of Lamarque’s men fell. These 
exploits are by French writers called skirmishes; and the fol¬ 
lowing description of the Catalan army, given to Murray by 
Oabanes, chief of Copons* staff, renders the French version the 
most credible. 

‘ Jfe do notf said that officer, ' exceed nine or *ten ihotuand 
«ien, eatiefnded on different points of a line running front im 
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ru^1d>ouirJiood of Reus along the high mountains to th/e vicinity 
of Olot. The soldiers are brave but without discvplvne^, without 
svhordinationy without clothing^ without artUl&ry^ without a/m- 
mu/nitioUf without magazines^ witlwut money and without 
means of transport /’ 

CopouB, when he came down to the Campo, frankly told 
Murray, that as his troops could only fight in position he 
would not join in any operation which endangered his retreat 
in the high mountains. However, with exception of twelve 
hundred left at Vich under Eroles, all his forces, the best 
l^erhaps in Spain, were now at Reus and the Col de Balaguer, 
ready to interoept the communications of the different French 
corps, and to harass their marches if they should descend into 
the Campo. Murray could only calculate upon seven or eight 
hundred seamen and marines to aid him in pushing on tlio 
works of the siege, or in a battle near the shore, and ho 
expected three thousand additional troops from Sicily. Sir 
Edward Pellcw, commanding the great Mediterranean fleet, 
had promised to divert the attention of the French troops by 
a descent eastward of Barcelona; and the armies of Del 
Parque and Elio were to make a like diversion westward of 
Tortoza. Finally, a general rising of the somatenifes might 
have been effected, and those mountaineers were all at Mur¬ 
ray’s disposal, to procure intelligence to give timely notice of 
the enemy’s approach or to impede his march by brouking 
up the coads. 

On the French side there was greater but more scattered 
power. Suchet had marched with nine thousand men from 
Valencia, and what with Pannetier’s brigade and some spare 
troops from Tortoza, eleven or twelve thousand men with 
artillery might have come to the succour of Taragona from 
that side, if the sudden fall of San Felippe de Balaguer had 
not barred the only carriage W'ay on the weshvard. A move¬ 
ment by Jkloi'O') Falcet and Momblanch, remained oj)cn, yet it 
would liave been tedious, and the disposable troops at Lerida 
were few. To thd eastward therefore the garrison looked for 
the first succour. Maurice Mathieu, reinforced with a brigade 
from Upper Cfttalonia, coiil4 bring seven thousand men Avith 
aitillery from Barcelona, Decaen could move from the Am- ' 

tOL. V. L 
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piirdam with an equal number, and hence twenty-five, thoueaud 
men might finally bear upon the allied army. 

But Suchet, measuring from the Xucar, had more than one 
hundred and sixty miles ^ march; Maurice Mathieu was to 
collect his forces from various places and march seventy mUes 
after Murray had disembarked; nor could he stir at all unfcjl 
Taragona was actually besieged, lest the allies should reim- 
bark and attack Barcelona. Decaen had in like manner td. 
look to the security of the Ampurdam, and he was one hunw 
dred and thirty miles distant. Wherefore, however active the 
French generals might be, the English general .could calculate 
upon ten days’ clear operations after investment, before even 
the heads of the enemy’s columns could issue from the hills 
bordering the Campo. 

Some expectation also he might have, that Suchet would 
endeavour to cripple^ Eel Parque before he marched to the 
.succour of Taragona; aud it was in his favour that eastward 
and westward the royal causeway w’as in places exposed to 
the fire of the naval squadron. The experience of Oodrington 
during the first siege of Taragona had proved indeed that an 
army coqjld not be stopped by this fire; yet it was an impe¬ 
diment not to be left out of the calculation. Thus, the 
advantage of a central position, the possession of the enemas 
point of junction, the initial movement, the good will of the 
people and the aid of powerful flank diversions belonged to 
Murray; superior numbers and a better army to the {'rench; 
for the allies, brave and formidable to fight'in a position, 
were not well constituted to move. 

Taragena, if the resources for an internal defence he dis¬ 
regarded, was a weak place. A simple revetment three feet 
and a half thick, without ditch or counterscarp, covered it on 
the west; the Iavo outworks of Fort Boyal and San Carlos, 
slight obstacles at best, were not armed nor even repaired 
until after the investment; and the garrison, too weak for the 
extent of rampart, was oppressed with labour. Here then, 
time being precious to both sides, ordinary rules should have 
Appmdixi. aside and daring operations adppf^ed. 

, VoJ. VI, Wellington had judged ten thousand men sufll- 
dtJUt to take Taragona, Murray brought sovcpteen thousand^ 
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of wliicli fourteen thousand were effective. To do this he 
had, he said, so reduced his equipments stores and. means of 
land transport that his army could not move from the ship¬ 
pings he was yet so unready for the siege, that Fort Royal 
was not stormed on the 8th because the engineer was un¬ 
prepared to profit from a successful assault. 

This scarcity of stores was unreal; the equipments left 
behind were only draft animals and commissariat field-stores; 
the thing wanting was vigour in the general, and this was 
made manifest in various ways. Copons was aversg to calling 
out the somatenes and Murray did not press the matter. 
Snehet had taken San Felippe de Balaguer by escalade; 
Murray attacked in form and without sufiBcient means; for 
if captain Peyton had not brought up the mortars, an after¬ 
thought extraneous to the general’s arrangements, the fort 
could not have been reduced beforcHfeuecour arrived from 
Tortoza: indeed the surrender Vas scarcely creditable to the 
French' commandant, for his works w^ere uninjured and only 
a small part of his powder destroyed. It was also said, that 
one of the officers employed to regulate the capitulation had 
in his pocket an order from Murray to raise the si^e and 
embark, spiking the guns! At Taragona, the troops on the 
low ground did not approach so near by three hundred yards 
as they might have done; and the outworks should have 
been ||tormcd at once, as Wellington stormed Fort Francisco 
at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. Francisco was a good out¬ 
work and complete; the outworks of Taragona were in¬ 
complete, ill-flanked, without, palisades or casemates, and 
their fall would have enabled the besiegers to form a parallel 
against tlie body of the place as Suebet bad done in the 
former siege; a few' hours’ firing w'ould then have brought 
tlow'n the W'all and a general assault might have been deli¬ 
vered. The French bad stormed a similar breach in that 
front although defended by eight thousand Spanish trooj)s; 
and the allies, opposed by only sixteen hundred French and 
Itaimn Soldiers and seamen, w'cre in some measure bound by 
bonotir to follow that example, since Skerrett at the former 
siege, refused to commit twelve hundred British troops in the 
plac^ on the special ground that it was indefensible* though 
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BO strongly garrisoned. Murray’s troops were brave, tliey 
had been acting together for nearly a year; and, after the 
fight at Gastalla, had become so eager, that an Italian reg^« 
ment which at Alicant was ready to go over bodily to the 
enemy now volunteered t*o lead the assault on Fort Royal, 
This confidence was not shared by their general. ; 

Up to the 8th, Murray’s proceedings were ill-judged; hia 
after-operations were contemptible. As early as the 5th, 
false reports had made Suchet reach Tortoza, and put two 
thousand French in movement from Lerida. Murray then 
openly avowed his alarm and liis regret at having left AUeant; 
yet he proceeded to construct two heavy counter-batteries 
near the Olivo, sent a detachment to Vails in observation of 
the Lerida road, and desired Manso to watch that of Barce¬ 
lona. On the 9 th his emissaries said the French were coming 
from the east and f||^ the west; and would when united 
excee^ twenty thousand. Murray immediately sought an 
interview with the admiral, declaring his intention to raise 
the siege. His views changed during the conference, but he 
was discontented; Hallowel refused to join in a summons to 
the governor and his flotilla again bombarded the place. 

On the 10th the spies in Barcelona gave notice that eight 
or ten thousand French with fourteen guns, would march from 
that city the next day. Oopons immediately joined Manso. 
But Murray, as if he now disdained his,enemy, continued to 
disembark stores, landed several mortars, armed the batteries 
at the Olivo, and on the 11th opened their lire in concert 
with that from the ships of war. This “was the first serious 
attack, and the English general, professing a ^vish to fight the 
column coming from Barcelona, sent the cavalry under lord 
Frederick Bentinck to Altafalla, and in person sought a 
position of battle to the eastward. He left orders to storm 
the outworks that night, 3 'et returned before the hour 
appointed, extremely disturbed by intelligence that Idaurice 
Mathieu was at Villa Franca with eight thousand combatants, 
and Suebet closing upon the Col de Balaguer. His infirmity 
of mind was apparent to the whole army. At eight o’clock 
he repeated his order to assault the outworks, and at ten 
o’clock the storming-partj' was in the dry bed of the Francoli 
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awaiting the ei^nal when a countermand arrived; the siege 
was then to he raised and the guns removed immediately 
from the Olivo. The commander of the artillery rcinon- 
ctrated, and the general promised to hold the batteries until 
the next night; but the detachment at Vails and the cavalry 
at Altafalla were called in witliout notice to Copons, though 
he depended on their support. 

All the heavy guns of the batteries on the low grounds 
and the pare were removed to the beach for embarkation on 
the morning of the 12th, and at twelve o’clock lord Frederick 
Bentinck arrived from Altafalla with the cavalry. It is said 
he was ordered to shoot his horses, but refused to obey and 
moved towards the Col de Balagucr. The detachment from 
Vails arrived next and the infantry marched to Cape Salou to 
embark, but the horsemen followed lord Frederick, and ■were 
themselves followed by fourteen pieces of artillery; each body 
moved independently, and all \yas confused, incoherent, afflict¬ 
ing and dishonourable to the British arms. While the i^eamen 
were embarking the guns, the quarter-masterTgeneral came 
down to the beach with orders to abandon that business and 
collect boats for the reception of troops, the enemy being sup¬ 
posed close at hand; and notwithstanding Murray’s promise to 
hold the Olivo until night-fall, fresh directions were given to 
spike the guns there and burn the carriages. Then loud 
murmurs arose on every side and from both services; army 
andliavy were alike indignant, and so excited, that it is said 
personal insult was offered to the general. Three staff-officers 
repaired in a body to Murray’s quarters to offer plans and 
opinions; but the admiral, who did not object to raising the 
siege tliough opposed to the mamner "of doing it, would not 
suffer the seamen to discontiniie the embarkation of artillery; 
yet he urged an attack upon the column coming from Barce¬ 
lona, and opposed the order to spike the guns at the Olivo, 
offering to be responsible for carrying all clear off during the 
night. 

Thus pressed, Murray again wavered. Denying that he had 
ordered the battering pieces to be spiked, be sent counter¬ 
orders and* directed a part of Clinton’s troops to advance 
towards the Gaya river. In a few hours afterwards he revertfed 
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to his former idea, and peremptorily renewed the order for tlie 
artillery to spike the guns on the Olivo, and burn the carriages*^ 
Kor was even this unhappy action performed without COU'- 
fusion. The different orders received by Clinton in the course 
of the day had indicated the extraordinary vacillation of the 
commander-in-chief j and Clinton himself, forgetful of his own. 
arrangements, with an obsolete courtesy took of liia hat toi 
salute an enemy’s battery which had fired upon him; but this 
waving of his hat from that particular spot was also the cou- 
ventional signal for the artillery to spike the guns, and they 
were thus spiked prematurely. The troops were however all 
embarked in the night of the 12 th, and many of the stores 
and horses were shipped the 13th without the slightest inter¬ 
ruption jtrom the enemy; hut eighteen or nineteen hatteriug- 
l)ieces, whose carriages had been burnt, were, with all the 
platforms, fascines, gabions and small ammunition, in view of 
the fleet and army, triumphantly carried into the fortress! 
Admiraf Murray seemingly"unaffected by this misfortune, 

Haiiowci’a shipped himself on the evening of the 12th and 

Erideiice, . t ■ i. ‘ i • i. j • 

took bis usual repose m bed! 

'Wliile the siege was thus precipitately abandoned, the 
French, unable to surmount the obstacles opposed to their 
junction, unable even to communicate by their emissaries, 
\vcre despairing of Taragona. Suchet did not reach Tortoisa 
before the lOtli, hut a detachment from the garrison had on 
the 8th attempted to succour »SanFelippe, and nearly captured 
the naval Captain Adam, colonel Prev6t, and other officers, 
who were examining the country. Maurice Mathieu reached 
Villa Franca early on the X0th,and deceiving even 
his own people as to his numbers gave out that 
Decaen "svas close behind with a powerful force. To give 
effect to this policy, he drove Copons from Arbos the 11 th, 
and his scouting parties entered Vendrills as if he was 
resolved singly to attack Murray. Pellew had however landed 
bis marines at Bosas which arrested Becaen’s march; and 
Maurice Mathieu alarmed at the surcease of fire about Tarngona, 
knowing nothing of Suchet’s movements and too weidi tp 
fight the allies alone, fell back in the night of the .12th to 
the Llohregat, his main body never having passed Villa Franca, 
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SucUet’s operations were even less decmve. His advanced 
guard under Pannetier, reached Perillo the 10th. The 11th 
sot heQfring from his spies, he caused Pannetier to pass over 
the mountains tjjrough Valdillos to some heights which ter¬ 
minate abruptly on the Oampo above Monroig. The 12th 
that officer reached the extreme veige of the hills, being then 
twenty-five miles from Taragona. His patroles descending 
into the plains met with lord Frederick Bentinck’s troopers, 
and reported that Murray’s whole army was at hand; where¬ 
fore he would not enter the Campo, but at night kindled 
large fires to encourage the garrison. These signals were 
unobserved, the country people had disappeared, no intelli¬ 
gence could be procured, and iSuchet could not with a large 
force enter those wild hills where there was no water. Thus 
on both sides of Taragona the succouring armies were baffied 
at the moment chosen by Murray for flight, 

Suchet now received alarming intelligence from Valencia* 
yet still anxious for Taragona., he pushed on the 14th along 
the coast-road towards Felippe de Balaguer, ,t|^ukipg..to find 
Prevot’s division alone; hut the head of his column vraa sud¬ 
denly cannonaded by the Tliames frigate, and he Avas wonder¬ 
fully surprised to see the whole British fleet anchored off San 
Felippe and disembarking troops. Murray’s operations were 
indeed as irregular as thoSe of a partisan, yet Avithout partisan 
vigour. Hearing in the night of the 12tli, from Prevot, of 
Panuetier’s march to Monroig, he, to protect the cavalry and 
guns under lord Frederick Bentinck, sent Mackenzie’s division 
by sea to Balaguer on the 13th, and followed with the whole 
army the 14th. Mackenzie drove back the French posts on 
both sides of the pass, the embaikation cavalry and 

artillea'y then commenced, and Suchet) still uncertain if 
Taragona had fallen, moved toAViirds Valdillos to bring off 
Pannetier. 

At rids precise period Murray hdard that Maurice Mathieu’s 
column, which he always erroneously supposed to be under 
Deeaen, had retired to the Llob'regat, that Oopons was again 
at Bens, and Taragona had not been reinforced. Elated by 
this zuforinatton' he revolved various projects iu his mind, at 
one time thinking to fall upon Suchet, at another to cut o^ 
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Pannetier; now resolving to march upon Cambrills and even to 
menace Taragona again by land, then to send a detachment 
by sea to surprise the latter; but finally he disembarked Hs 
whole force on the 15th, and being ignorant of Suchet's lost 
movement decided to strike at Fannetier. In this view, he 
detached Mackenzie by a rugged valley leading from the 
eastward to Valdillos, and that officer reached it on the'16th;, 
but Suchct had already carried ofiT Pannetier’s brigade, and the ■ 
next day the British detachment was recalled by Murray, who 
had determined to re-embark. 

This determination was caused by a fresh alarm from the 
eastward, for Maurice Matl|^eu, whose whole proceedings 
evinced both skill and vigour, hearing that the siege of Tara¬ 
gona was raised and the allies re-landed at the Col dc Balaguer, 
retraced his steps and boldly entered Cambrills the 17th. On 
that day however Mackenzie returned and Murray’s whole 
amy was thus concentrated*in the pass. Suchet was then 
behind Ferillo, Copons at Ecus, having come there at Murray’s 
desire to attack .Maurice Mathieu; and the latter would have 
suffered if the English general had been capable of a vigorous 
stroke. It was fortunate for Mackenzie that Suchct, too 
anxious for Valencia, disregarded his movement upon Valdillos; 
but taught by the disembarkation of the whole English army 
that the fate of Taragona whether for good or evil was 
decided, he had sent an emissary to Maurice Mathieu on the 
IGth, and then retired to Ferillo and Amposta. He reached 
the latter place the 17th, attentive only to the movement of 
the ffeet, and meanwhile Maurice Mathieu endeavoured to sur¬ 
prise the Catalans at Eeus. 

Oopons was left into this danger by Murray, who had desired 
him to harass Maurice Mathieu’s rear with a view to a general 
attack, and then changed lus plan without giving any notice. 
However he escaped. The French moved upon Taragona, and 
Murray was left free to embark or to remain at the Col de 
Balaguer. He called a council of war, and it was concluded, 
as already said, to re-embark, but then Pellew’s fleet appeared 
in the offing, and Hallowel, observing a signal anmouncing lord 
nVilliam Bentinck’s arrival, answered with more promptitude 
than propriety, a/re aU ddigl/led' 
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Murray’s command having thus tenniuatedy public discon¬ 
tent rendered it impossible to avoid investigation, yet tho 
difficulty of holding a court in Spain and some disposition at 
home to shield biiKi caused great delay. He was at last tried 
in England. Acquitted of two charges, on the third he was 
declared guilty of an error in judgment and sentenced to be 
admonished, but even that slight mortification was not inflicted. 
This decision does not preclude the judgment of history, nor 
will it sway that of posterity. The court-martial was assem¬ 
bled twenty months after the event, when the war being 
happily terminated men’s minds were little disposed to treat 
past failures with severity. There were two distinct prose¬ 
cutors, having different views; the proceedings were conducted 
at a distance from the scepe of action, defects of memory could 
not be remedied by reference to localities, which opened a 
door for contradiction and doubt upon important points. 
There was no indication that tjie members of the court were 
unanimous in their verdict; they w'ere ccn'ined to specific 
charges, restricted by legal rules of evidence and deprived of 
the testimony of all the Spanish officers, who were certainly 
discontented with Murray’s conduct and whose absence caused 
the charge of abandoning Copons’ army to be suppressed. 
Moreover the warmth of temper displayed by the principal 
prosecutor, admiral Hallowel, together with his signal on lord 
William Bentinck’s arrival, whereby, to the detriment of dis¬ 
cipline, he manifested his conterilpt for the general with whom 
he was acting, gave Murray an advantage which he improved 
skilfully, for he was a man sufficiently acute and prompt when 
not at the head of an army. He charged the admiral with 
deceit, factious dealings, and disregard of the service; described 
him as being of a passionate overweening busy disposition, 
troubled with excess of vanity, meddling with everything and 
thinking himself competent to manage both troops and 
ships. 

Nevertheless sir John had signally failed both as an inde¬ 
pendent general and as a lieutenant acting under superior 
orders. On his trial indeed, blending these different capa¬ 
cities together with expert sophistry, he pleaded his instnio- 
tions in excuse for his errors as a free commander, and his 
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discretionary power in mitigation of his disobedience a8 n 
lieut^anti but his operations were indefensible in both 
capacities. Wellington^ instructions^ precise and founded 
upon the advantages ofiered by a command of the se% pre^ 
scribed ah attack upon Taragoua with a definite objet^ 
namely, to deliver Valencia. , 

tdl me/ said he, \th(d the line cf the wfmhl 

covers Valencia^ is too strong to force ; it then hy tfus 
ocean, assail ths rear of die enemy and he wiM weaJeen his ' 
strong line to protect his conimunieatiofi, or, he vnU give y&a an 
opportvn^y to establish a nem hose of operations behind him,' 

This plan demanded promptness and energy, Murray pos-- 
scssed neither. The weather was so favourable, tliat a voyage 
which might have consumed nine or ten days was performed 
in two, the Spanish troops punctually effected their junction, 
the initial operations were secured, Fort Balaguer fell, the 
French moved from all sides to the succour of Taragona, the 
line of the Xucar was weakened, the division was complete. 
In the night of the 12th tbe bulk of the army was again 
afloat, a few hours would have sufficed to embark the cavalry 
at Ihe Col de Balaguer, and Murray miglit have sailed for 
Valencia, while Suchet’s advanced guard was still on the hills 
above Monroig, and himself, unceitain as to the fate of Tara¬ 
gona, one hundred and fifty miles from the Xucar. Murray 
had failed to attain the first object pointed out by Welling¬ 
ton’s instructions, the second was within his reach; iil^tcad 
of grasping it he loilfercd about the Col de Balaguer, and 
gave Suebet time to reach Valencia again, in manifest dere¬ 
liction of the letter and spirit of Wellington’s instructions. 

What was his defence? That no specific period being 
named for his return to Valencia he was entitled to exercise 
his discretion! Did he then as on inde|>eudeut general per¬ 
form any useful or brilliant action to justify his delay? His 
tale was one of loss and dishonour! The improvident, 
arrangements for the siege of SCn Felippe, and tbe unex¬ 
pected fortune which saved him from the shame oi^ abandon** 
ing his guns there also, have been noted; and when tlie gain 
of/time was success he neither urged Oopons to l)rei^ up the 
Toiula, nor pushed the siege of Taragona with vigduv* 
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Tbc feeble fomjality of the latter operation has 
been imputed to the engineer major Thac- 
kary; unjustly, because that officer had only 
to furnish a plan o| attack agreeable to the rules of art ; it 
might be a cautious one, and many persons did think he 
treated Taragona with too much respect j but the general was 
to decide if the scheme of his operations required a deviation 
from the regular course; the untrammelled engineer could 
then have displayed his genius. Murray made no sign. His 
instructions and his ultimate views were alike withheld from 
his naval colleague from his second in command f^m his 
quarter-master-general j and while the last-named functionary 
was quite shut out from the confidence of* his chief, the 
admiral &nil many others, both of the army and. navy, 
imagined him to be the secret author of the proceedings 
w’hich were hourly exciting their indignation. .Murray how¬ 
ever declared at his trial tha^ he had rejected Donkin’s 
advice; and indeed that officer had vainly urged him to raise 
the siege on the 9th and told him where four hundred draught 
bullocks were to be had to transport his heavy artillery. On 
the 12th also he opposed the spiking of the guns and urged 
Murray to drag them to Cape Salou, of which place he had 
given as early as the third day of the siege, a military plan, 
marking a position, strong in itself, covering several landing 
places, and capable of being flanked on both sides by the 
ships war; it had no drawback save a scarcity of water, 
yet there were some springs and the fleet would have supplied 
the deficiency. 

It is true that Donkin, unacquainted with Wellington’s 
instructions and having at Oastalla seen no reason to rely on 
Murray’s military vigour, was averse to the enterprise against 
Taragona. He thought the allies jffiould have worked Suchet 
out of Valencia by operating on his right flank. And so 
WelHngtpn would have thought if he had only looked at 
their numbers $md not at their quality; he had even sketched 
such a plan for Murray if the attack upon Taragona should 
be fou^, impracticable. But he knew the Spaniards too 
well to like such combinations for an army, two-thirds of 
whidi were of that nation and not even under one head; 
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army ill-equipped and with the exception of Del Parques 
troops unused to active field operations. Wherefore, cal¬ 
culating their power with remarkable nicety, he preferred the 
sea-flank and the aid of an English fleet. -Here it.may bo 
observed, that Napoleon’s plan of invasion did not embi'ace 
the coast-lines where they could be avoided. It was an,' 
obvious disadvantage to give the British navy cpportunities 
of acting against his communications. He indeed seised 
Santona and Santander in the Bay of Biscay, because, being 
the only good ports on that coast the English ships were 
thus in^a manner shut out from the north of Spain. He 
•likewise worked the invasion by the Catalonian and Valencian 
coast, because the only roads practicable for artillery run 
along that sea-line; but his general scheme was to hold with 
large masses the interior of the country, and keep the com¬ 
munications aloof from the dang^fer of combined operations by 
sea and land. • 

Murray, when tried, grounded his justification on the fol¬ 
lowing points. 1®. That he did not know with any certainty 
until the night of the 11th that Suchet was near 2°. That 
the fall of Taragona being the principal object and the draw¬ 
ing of the French from Valencia the accessory, he persisted in 
the siege because he expected reinforcements from Sicily and 
desired to profit from the accidents of war. 3® That looking 
only to the second object, the diversion would have been 
incomplete if the siege had been raised sooner or even relaxed; 
hence the landing of guns and stores after he despaired of suc¬ 
cess. 4®. That he dared not risk a battle to save his batter¬ 
ing-train, because Wellington would not pardon a defeat. 
Now, had he adopted a vigorous plan, or persisted until the 
danger of losing his army was apparent and then made a 
quick return to Valencia, this defence would have been plau¬ 
sible though inconclusive. But when every order, every 
movement, every expression discovered his inflrmity of pur¬ 
pose, his pleading can on|y be regarded as the subtle tale of 
on advocate. The admiral was right in thinking the fault was 
not 80 much in the raising of the siege as tbe manner of 
doing it, and in the feebleness of the attack. For first, how¬ 
ever numerous the chances of war are, fortresses expecting 
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suoeaiir do not surrender without being vigorously assailed; 
and the arrival of reinforcements from Sicily was uncertain. 
It was scarcely possible for the governor, wlule closely invested, 
to discover that no fresh stores or guns were being landed; 
still less could he judge so timeously of Murray's final inten- 
tion by that fact, as to advertise Suchet that Taragona was in 
no danger, Neither w’ere the spies, if any were in the allies* 
camp, more capable of drawing such conclusions, seeing that 
sufficient artillery and stores for the siege were landed the 
first week; and the landing of more guns could not have 
deceived them, when the feeble operations of the general 
and the universal discontent furnished surer guides for their 
rci>orts. 

Murray designed to raise the siege as early as the 9th, and 
only deferred it after seeing the admiral from his natural vacil¬ 
lation. It w'as therefore mere casuistry to say, that he first 
obtained certain information of ^uchet*s advance on the night 
of the 11 til. On the 8th and 10th through various channels 
he knew the rrcnch marshal was in march for Tortoza, and 
his advanced guard menacing the Col de Balaguer; the 
approach of Maurice Mathieu was also known; he should 
therefore have been prepared to raise the siege without the loss 
of guns on the 12th. Why were they lost? They could not 
be saved he said without risking a battle in a bad position, 
and Wellington had declared he would not pardon a defeat! 
This w^ the after-thought of a sophister, and not tvari’antcd 
by the instructions, which on that head referred only to Del 
Parquo and £lio: but was it necessary to fight a battle to 
save the guns? all persons admitted*they could have been 
embarked before mid-day on the Ifith. Pannetier was then at 
Monroig, Suchet behind Perillo, Maurice Mathieu falling back 
from Villa Franca. The French on each side were therefore 
respectively thirty-six and thirty-four miles distant on the 
night of the 12th, and their point of junction was Beus. Yet 
how form that junction? The road from Villa Franca by the 
Col de Cristina was partially broken up by Copons; the road 
from Perillo jo Beus was always impracticable for artillery, 
and from the latter place to Taragona was six miles of veiy^ 
lagged country. The allies were in possession of the point 
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of jlinotion> liAjaurice Mathieu was retiring, not advandng. 
And if the Frendi i^onld have marched thirty-four and thirty- 
six miles through the mountains in one night, and been dis¬ 
posed to%ttaek in the morning without artillery, they must 
dill have asoMained the situation of Hurray’s army^ they 
must have made arrangements to watch Oopons, Hanso, and 
Prev6t, who would have been on their reai and flanks; they 
must have JPormed an order of battle and decided upon the 
mode of attack before they advanced. It is true that thdr 
junction at Eeus would have forced Murray to suspend his 
embarkation to fight; but not, as he smd, in a bad position 
with his back to the beach, where the ships’ guns could not 
aid him and where he might expect a dangerous surf for days. 
The naval officers denied the surf at that season; and it was 
not right to destroy guns and stores when the enemy was not 
even in march for Bens; coolness and consideration would 
have enabled Hurray to see there was no danger. In fact no 
emissanes escaped from the town, and the enemy had no spies 
in the camp, since no communication took place between the 
French columns until the 17th. On the 15th Suchet knew 
nothing of the fate of Taragona. 

This reasoning leaves out the chance of falling with supenor 
forces upon one of the Fr^ch columns. It supposes however 
that accurate infoimation was possessed by the French gene¬ 
rals ; that Maurice Matlueu was as strong as he pretended to 
be, Suchet eager and resolute to form a junction with him. 
Yet in truth Suchet knew not what to do alter the fall of Fort 
Balaguer, Manriee Mathieu had less than seven thousand men 
of all arms, he was not followed by Decaeti, and he imagined 
the allies to have twenty thousand men, exclusive of the Cata¬ 
lans. The position at Cape Salon was' only six miles distant, 
and Murray might with the aid of the draft bullocks disco¬ 
vered by Donkin have dragged all bis heavy guns there, stSll 
mfuhtainmg the investment; he might have shipped h^ batb^- 
ing-train, and when the enemy approached Eeus, have marched 
to the €k)l de Balaguer, where he could, as he afterwards did, 
embark or disembark in tbe presence of the*enettrf. The 
•d^ger of a flank march, Suchet being at Ecus, cotdd not have 
^im, be9a«?e be did send bis cavalry arid fi^d artillery 
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, that very road ou the and the Frendi advanced guard 
from Monroig actually skirmished with lord Frederick Beii- 
tinck. Finally he could have embarked his main l)ody> leaving 
a small corps with isome cavalry to keq) the garrison in check 
and bring off his guns. Such a detaclimenty together with the 
heavy guns, would have beeu afloat in a couple of 
hours and on hoard the ships in four hours; it Ceiioe on 
could have embarked on the open beach or^ if 
fearful of being molested by the garrison, might have tharched 
to Cape Salou or to the Col do Balaguer; and if the guns had 
thus been lost, the necessity would have been apparent and 
* the dishonour lessened. It is clear there was no militaiy need 
to sacrifice the battering-pieces, those honoured guns which 
shook the bloody ramparts of Badajos? ' 

Wellington felt their loss keenly, Murray spoke of them 
lightly, ‘ TJiey were of 0iinall value, old irmil he attached 
little importance to the of artillery,.it wae his prin¬ 

ciple; lie had approved of colonel Adam losing Us guns at Biar, 
arid he had also desired colonel Brefobi, if pressed, to dbandm 
his hatteHng-train bfore the fort of Balaguer.'* * Such doo- 
ti'ine might appear strange to a British army, hut it was the 
rule with the oontinental armies emd the French owed much of 
their successes, to the adoption of i^ 

Strange indeed! Great commanders have risked their own 
lives |ind sacrificed their bravest men, charging desperately in 
person to retrieve even a single piece of cannon in a battle. 
They knew the value of mortd force in war, and that of all the 
various springs and levers on which it depends military honour 
is the most powerful No 1 it was not to the adoption of such 
a doctrine that the French owed tbeir great successes; it was 
to the care with which Napoleon fostered and chcrislied a 
contrary feeling.. Sir Jblin Murray’s argument would have 
b^n more pungent, more complete, if he had lost his colours 
and pleaded that they were only wooden staves hearing old 
pieces of silk! 
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Lord Wiluah Bestinck arrived without troops, for having 
removed the queen from Sicily he feared internal dissension; 
and Kapoleon had directed Murat to invade the island with 
twenty thousand men, the Toulon squadron being to act in 
concert; sir Edward Pellew indeed acknowledged the latter 
might easily gain twenty-four hours* start of his fleet, land lord 
William judged that tcsi thousand invaders would suffice to 
conquer. Murat however opened a secret negotiation, and 
thus, that monarch, Bemadqtte and the emperor Francis, 
united to destroy a hero connected with them by marriage 
and to whom they all owed their crowns cither by gift or 

Appendix 14 ^ early defection of Murat is cer¬ 

tain, and his declaration that he had instructions 
to invade Sicily was corroborated by a rumour, rife in the 
French camps before the battle of Vitoria, that the Toulon 
fleet had sailed and the descent actually made. N’evertheless 
there is some obscurity about the matter. T^ negotiation 
was never completed, Murat left Ihdy to command NapdIeon*s 
cavaliy, and at the battle of Dresden contributed much to the 
success of that day. It is conceivable that he should mask his 
plans by joining the grand army, and that his fiery spirit 
should in the battle forget everything except victory; but to 
disobey Napoleon as to the invasion of Sicily and dare to face 
that monarch immediately after, was so unlikely as to indicate 
ratlier a paper demonstration to alarm than a real atWk. 
And it would seein &om the short observation of Wellington 
in answer to lord William’s detailed communicarion on this sub¬ 
ject, namely, ^SicUy is in m dangerf that he viewed It so, or 
thought it put forward by Murat to ^ve more^value to his 
defection. However it sufliced to hinder reinforcements going 
to Murray. 
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Lord William on landing was informed that Sachet was at 
Tortoza with from eight to twelve thousand men, Maurice 
Mathieu with seven thousand at Oambwls. ' To dnve the 
latter back and re^invest Taragona was easy, and the place 
would have fallen because the garrison had exhausted all their 
powder in the first siege; but this lord William did not know, 
and to renew the attack vigorously was impossible, because all 
the howitzers and platforms and fascines had been lost; and 
the animals and general equipment of the army wei'e too 
much deteriorated by continual embarkations and disembark¬ 
ations to keep the field in Catalonia. Wherefore ho resolved 
to return to Alicant, not without hope still to fulfil Welling¬ 
ton’s iustnictions by landing at Valencia between Suchet and 
Harispe. The re-embarkation was unmolested, the fort of 
Balaguer was destroyed, and one of Whittingham’s regiments, 
destined to reinforce Copons’ army, being detached to effect a 
landing northward of Barcelona the fleet put to sea. Misfor¬ 
tune still attended this unhappy armament; a violent tempest 
impeded the voyage, fourteen sail of transports struck upon 
the sands off the mouth of the Ebro, and the army was not 
entirely disembarked at Alicant before the 27th. Meanwhile 
Buchet, seeing the English fleet under sail after destroying the 
fort of Balaguer, marched with such extraordinary diligence as 
to reach Valencia from Tortoza in forty-eight hours, thus frus¬ 
trating lord William’s project of landing at Valencia. 

During Lis absence Harispe had proved the weakness of the 
Spanish armies, and demonstrated Wellington’s sagacity and 
prudence. That great man’s warning about defeat was dis¬ 
tinctly addressed to the Spanish generals, because tbe chief 
<^jeot of the operations was not to fight Suchet, but to keep 
him from aiding the French armies in the north; pitched 
battles were therefore to be avoided, their issue being always 
doubtful; the presence of a namerons and increasing force on 
the French front md flank was more sure to succeed. But all 
^anish generals desired to fight great battles, soothing their 
national pride by attributing defeats to want of cavalry; 
it was at first doubtful if Murray could transport his horsemen 
to Taragona* and if left behind they would have been under 
Elio and Del Barque, whereby those officers would have be^ 

/ VOL. V. * n 
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encoura^ to fight: hence the menaoiug intimation pleaded 
by Murray. WdiUngton also judged^ that as Del Parqne*a 
troops had been three years active under Ballesteros, they 
must be more capable than Elio's in the dodging warfare suit¬ 
able for Spaniards; Elio also best knew the countiy between 
the Xucar and Alicant; DeV Barque was therefore erdered lb 
turn the enemy's fiank by BequeSa, and Elio to menace the 
front. 

To trust Spanish generals was to trust the winds and clouds. 
Elio persuaded Del Barque to adopt the front attack, took the 
Hank line himself, and detached Mijares to fall on Eequeila; 
and though Suchet had weakened his line the 2nd, Del Barque 
was not ready until the 9th, thus giving the French a week for 
the succour of Taragona «md the arrival of Severoli at Liria. 
Harisp|g||iad eight thousand men in front of the Xuear; the Spa¬ 
niards,'including Koche’s and Mijares’ infantiy and Whitting- 
ham's cavalry, were twenty-five/.housand; the Empecinado,Villa 
Oampa, and Frayle Nebot waited in the Cuenca and Albara- 
cyn mountains to operate on the French rear. The disproportion 
was great, yet the contest was short, and for the Spaniards 
disastrous. They advanced in tliree columns. Elio, by the 
pass of Almanza j Del Barque by Villeua and Fuente de la 
Higuera, menacing Moxente j Eoche and the prince of Angloua 
from Alcoy, by Onteniente and the pass of Albayda, menacing 
San Felippe dc Xativa and turning Moxente. Harispe imme¬ 
diately took the line of the Xucar, occupying the entj^ch- 
ments in front of his bridges at Alcira and Barca del Bey near 
Alberique; and during this retrograde movement Mesclop, 
commanding the rear-guard, when pressed by tbe Spanish 
horsemen wheeled roimd nnd drove them in great confusion 
upon the infantry. 

On the 15th Mijares took the fort of Eequena, thus turning 
the line of the Xucar and securing the defiles of Cabrillas, 
through which the Cuenca road leads to Valencia; Villa 
Campa joined him there and so prevented SeVeroli fimin uniting 
with Harispe. Del Barque advanced towards Al<^ in tw0 
columns^ one moving by Cargagente, tlie other Oandia, 
Hahert overthrew the first with one shock, took five hundred 
imsoners and marched to attack the other, but it wat already 
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rbiutect by Gudin, After this each side held their resj-^ective 
positions, while Elio joined Mijares at Requefia. Villa Campa 
then descended to Chiva and Harispe’s position was becoming 
critical, when Suchet returned and Del Parque resumed the 
position of Castalla. Thus everything turned cohWary to 
'W'cllington’s designs. Elio operated by the flank Del P/irque 
by the front, and the latter was defeated. Murray had failed 
entirely. His precipitancy at Taragona and his delays at 
Balaguer were alike hurtful, and would have caused the de¬ 
struction of one or both of the Spanish armies but for the 
battle of Vitoria. For Suchet, detaching Musnier to recover the 
fort of Bequeiia and drive back Villa Campa, assembled the bulk 
of his forces in his old positions of San Felippe and Moxento 
before the return of the Anglp-Sicilian troops; and as Elio, 
unable to subsist at Uriel, had then returned towards hiS former 
quarters the French were on the point of striking a fatal blow 
against him or Del Parque, or* both, when the news of Wel¬ 
lington’s victory averted the danger. 

Suchet’s activity and coolness may be contrasted with the 
infirmity of purpose displayed by Murray. The last always 
mistimed his movements; the first doubled his force by rapi¬ 
dity, Suchet was isolated by Wellington’s operations, his 
communication with Aragon was interrupted, that province was 
placed in imminent danger, and the communication between 
Valencia and Catalonia was exposed to the attacks of the 
Anglo-Sicilian army and the fleet;—^nearly thirty thousand 
Spaniards menaced him on the Xucar in front, and Villa Campa, 
the Frayle and the Empecinado could bring ten thousand men 
on his right flank; yet he left Harispe with only eight thousand 
faen to oppose tlie Spaniards while he relieved Taragona, and 
.yet returned in time to save Valencia. 

When lord William Bentihck brought the Anglo-Sicilian 
* troops back to Aheant, his first care was to rO^organizo the means 
of transport. TMs was a matter of difiBculty. Murray, with a 
inischi^vous economy, and strange disregard of Wellington’s 
instrticrions which proscribed active field operations in Valencia 
if he should be forced to return from Catalonia, hud discharged 
six hundred mules and two hundred country carts, five-sixtlks 
of his field equipment, before be sailed for Taragona. The 
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army Mvas thus crippled while Suchet gathered strong in front, 
and Musnler retaking Bequeha forced the Spaniards to retire 
from that quarter. Lord William ui^d Del Parque to advance 
from OastalK but he had not means of carrying even one 
day’s biscuit, and Llio, pressed by famine, went off towards 
Cuenca. Lord William however, commanded the Spanish 
armies as well as his own, and letters passed between him 
and Wellington relative to further operations. The latter 
again advised a renewed attack on Taragona or on Tortoza if 
the ordnance still in possession of the army would admit 
of such a measure; but supposing this could not be, he re¬ 
commended a general advance to seize the open country of 
Valencia, the British keeping close to the sea and in constant 
communication with the fleet. Lord William’s views were 


different. He found the Spanish soldiers robust and active, 
but th^r regimental officers bad, and their organization gene¬ 
rally so deficient they could i^pt stand against even a small 
French force. The generals pleased him at first, especially 
Del Parque, that is, like all Spaniards, they had fair words at 
command, and he thought he could undertake a grand strategic 
operation in conjunction with them. 

To force the line of the Xucar he deemed unadvisable, 
inasmuch as there were only two carriage roads, both blocked 
by Suchet’s entrenched bridges; and though the river was 

Lord William enemy’s bank was so favourable for 

liratinck. defence as to render the passage dangerous. *Tho 
Anglo-Sicilians were unaccustomed to great tac¬ 
tical movements, the Spsmiards altogether incapable of them. 
Wherefore, relinquishing a front attack he proposed to turn 
the enemy’s right flank by Utiel and Bequeiia, or, by a wider 
march, reaching Cuenca, gain the Madrid road to Zaragoza," 
communicate with Wellington’s army and operate down the 
Ebro. In either case it was necessary to cross the Albaraqyn 
mountains, and there were no carriage roads save those of 
Utiel and Cuenca; but the passes near Utiri were strongly 


fortified by the French, and a movement on that line would 
necessarily lead to an attack upon Suchet which was to be 
avoided. The line of Cuenca was preferable though longer, 
and by moving in the harvest season provisions wonld not 
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fail j the allies would thus force Suchet to cross the Ebro, or 
attack him in a position where Wellington could reinforce 
them if necessary, and if defeated they could retire upon his 
army. Wellington told him provisions would fail on the 
march to Cuenca even in harvest time, and without money he 
would get nothing; moreover by separating himself from the 
fleet, he would be unable to return suddenly to Sicily if that 
island should be really exposed to any imminent danger. 

Wliile these letters were being exchanged the Anglo* 
Sicilians had marched towards Villena on Del Parque’s left, 
and Suchet was preparing to attack, when intelligence of the 
battle of Vitoria, reaching both parties, totally changed the 
aspect of afthifs. The Prench general instantly abandoned 
Valencia and lord William entered that city. Clausel was ut 
Zaragoza and Suchet knew that he desired to hold it as a 
point for the junction of the army of Aragon with the king, 
if the latter should re-enter Sjjain. By relinquishing all the 
Valencian and some of the Catalan fortresses Suchet could 
have concentrated thirty thousand men, and Clausel who had 
carried oft* some small garrisons had fifteen thousand; thus 
forty-five thousand excellent troops would have been esta¬ 
blished on Wellington’s flank when he was hampered with 
the investment of two fortresses, and liable to be assailed in 
front by the re-organized and reinforced army of Vitoria. 
This prospect invited Suchet on one side, but on the other he 
wisliefl to influence the general negotiation daring the armis¬ 
tice in Germany by appearing strong in Spain, and therefore 
resolved to march on Zaragoza and keep large garrisons in 
Valencia: a fatal error. 

He had thirty-two thousand men, six thousand were in the 
fortresses of Aragon, twenty-six thousand remained. From 
these he garrisoned Denia, Saguntum, Peniscola, Morelia and 
Tortoza, which absorbed nearly seven thousand men, above 
twelve hundred being in Saguntum and five thousand in 
Tortoza; th«i destroying the bridges on the Xucar he 
marclied himself by the coast-road on Tortoza while Musnier 
retired from^ Bequeiia. The Valencian people, grateful for 
good government, \vere friendly; but ere the army could 
reach Caspe the point of concentration, Clausel, deceived by 
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Mina, Lg-d fled to Jaca and tlie efiect iu Aragon w’as decisivj?. 
The partidas instantly united to menace Zaragoza, and Sucbet 
sent Fans orders to abandon it and retire to Oaspc, whicb 
Husnier had then reached, having picked np Severoli’s 
brigade and the garrison of Temel and Alcanitz in passing. 
On the 12th Sachet was again in military communication 
with Musnier, yet his army was extended along the Ehrp 
from Oaspe to Tortl>za, and meanwhile, Minn having seized 
the Torrero, Paris evacuated Zaragoza in the night of the 9th, 
leaving five hundred men iu the castle witli much ordnance. 
He was encumbered with a great convoy, got entangled in 
the defiles of Alcubiere, was attacked, lost men guns and 
baggage, relinquished Caspe and fled to Hu^sca, where he 
rallied the garrison of Ayerhe) then making for Jaca he 
reached it on the 14th, at the moment whenClausel after another 
ineffectuSl effort to join the king had retnraed there. Duran 
then invested the ctistle of Zaragoza jintl the fort of Daroca. 

This sudden and total loss of Aragon made Suchet resign 
that province as his field of operations, and he thereby 
exactlydefined his own reputation. A good general not a 
gresat commander. About Tortozaj while Aragon was held by 
the enemy he eould not feed, and the allies could land troops 
to seize the defile in his rear; wherefore, fixing on the fertile 
country of Taragona for a base, he passed the Ebro, sent 
Isidore I/amarque to fetch off the garrisons of Belchite, 
Fuentes, Pina, and Bujarola, and moving himself by tliq coast 
road from Tortoza to Taragona, reached tluit place with little 
hurt although cannonaded by the English fleet. In this 
position liaving mined the walls for destruction he awaited 
lord William Bentinek. Ho thus established himself well for 
an isolated campaign, hut let the great sti’eam of war flow 
past unheeded. Had he continued his march on Zaragoza he 
would have raised the siege of the castle, saved his garrUfOUk 
of Daroca, perh^^s have given a blow to Mina, whose orders 
were to retire on Tndcla where Wellington designed tO O^er 
battle., .l^ut Sucbet could have avoided that battle,and hU 
appeSxahcc on Wellington’s flank for a fortnight would have 
changc<i' the aspect of the campaign, as sliall ‘be hereafter 
shown. His previous rapidity luid left the Valencian allies. 
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far behiodf tliey could not have gathered in force time enough 
to meddle with him j nor was their pursuit so conducted but 
he might have turned and defeated them. 

It was not until four days after Valencia was abandoned 
that lord Williandt isptcrcd it, and seven days he remained there 
to establish a<‘]iilaee of arms; on the 16th moving by the 
coast, masking Peuiscola and being in communication with 
the fleet, he approached tlie Ebro. But Suchet had that day 
passed that river and might have been close to Zaragoza; Del 
Barque’s army was still near Alicant iu a state of disorder; 
and Elio and Eochc found the control of Valencia and the 
blockade of Saguntum and Denia more than their united 
forces could effect. On the 20th lord William entered Vinaros 
and remained there until the 2Cth, Buchet might then liavo 
been at Tudela or Sanguessa, and it shall be shown that Wel¬ 
lington could not^afe met him at the former place as he 
designed. 

During this march various reports were received. ^ Tfa 
Jfrench Imd vainly endmvmvred to reyainFrmice by 
* Taragona was ^imyed,^ ‘ The eoacualimi of was 

certain' ^A large d^a^nent had already quitt^ CiAadonva' 
Lord William, who had little time to spare from Sicilian 
affairs then became eager; he threw a flying-bridge over the 
Ebro at Amposta, embarked Clinton’s division with a view to 
seize the Col de BUaguer, and followed Suchet with the 
remainder of his army, which now included Whittingham’s 
cavalry. A detachment from Tolfeoza menaced his bridge, but 
tile guard was reinforced and the passage of the Ebro com¬ 
pleted the 27th« ll^'ext day Villa Campa arrived with four 
thousand men and the Col de Balagiier was secured. The 
29th the cavalry was threatened by infantry frota Tortoza, 
near the Col do Alba; but the movements generally -were 
nuoptKised, and. tbe army got possession of tli© mountains 
beyond the Elno, 

Snehat was then ius(>ecting the defences of X<erida moU 
Heqtnnonza a»4 his escort was necessarily large,' because 
Capons was hanging on his flanks in the mountains about 
Hanresa; yet his position about Villa Franca was exceedingly 
Strong, Taragona and Tortoza covered the front, Barcelono 
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tbe rear; the communication with Decaen was secure, and oik 
the rigfbt -Rank stood Lerida, to wliich the small forts of 
Mequinenza and Monzon served as outposts. The Anglo* 
Sicilian troops did not exceed ten thousand effective men, and 
one division was on board ship from the 22nd to the 26th. 
Elio and Boche were at Valencia, Del Parquets army, thirteen 
thousand including Whittingham’s infantry, was several 
marches in rear; it was paid from the British subsidy, but 
was illoprovided, and the duke was now disinclined to obe* 
dience; Villa Canipa did not join until the 20tli, and Copons 
was in the mountains above Vich. Lord William therefore 
remained with ten thousand men and a large train of carriages, 
for ten days without any position of battle behind him nearer 
than the hills about Saguntum j his bridge over the Ebro was 
thrown within ten miles of Tortoza, whence detachments 
could approach him' unperceived througl^ the rugged moun¬ 
tains, and Suchet was withip two marches. That marshal 
hoi^^ever was visiting his fortresses in person, and his troops 
quartered for the facility of feeding were Unprepared to strike 
a sudden blow: judging his enemy’s strength in offence what 
it might have been rather than what it was, he awaited 
Decaeu’s force from Upper Catalonia before he offered 
battle. 

But Decaen was himself pressed. Pellew’s fleet, menacing 
Kosas and Falamos, had encouraged a partial insurrection of 
the soxnatenes, which was supported by tlie divisions of Eroles, 
Manso, and Villamiel. Minor combats had place on tho 
side of Besala and Olot, Eroles invested Baiiolas, and though 
beaten there by Lamarque tbe 23rd of June the insurrection 
spread. To quell it Decaen combined a double operation upon 
Vich. Designing to attack by the south himself he sent Maxi¬ 
milian Lamarque, with fifteen hundred French troops and some 
French miguetetes, by the mountain paths of San Felice de Pal- 
larols and Amias. On the 8th of July that oflicer gained the 
heights of Salud, seized the road from Olot ahd descended upon 
Boda and Manlieu, in expectation of Decaen attacking from the 
other side. He perceived below a heavy body in march, and 
heard ^le sound of cannon and musketry about Vieh; con¬ 
cluding ibis was Decaen he advanced confidently, thinking the 
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Catalans were in retreat. They however fought him until dark 
without advantage on either side, and in the night ah officer 
brought intelligence that Decaen’s attack had been relin¬ 
quished in consequence of Sachet’s orders to move to the Llobre- 
gat. A previous despatch had been intercepted, all the Catalan 
force, six or seven thousand, was upon Laraarque’s hands, and 
the firing heard at Vich was for Wellington’s victories in 
Navarre. A retreat commenced, the Spaniards followedj the 
French got entangled in difficult ground near Salud and were 
forced to deliver battle; the fight lasted niany hours, La- 
marque’s ammunition was expended, he lost four hundred 
men, and was upom the brink of destruction when general 
Beurmann came to his succour with four fresh battalions and 
the Catalans were finally defeated with great loss. After this 
Decaen marclied to join Suchet, and the Catalans, moving by 
the mountains in sej)arate divisions, approached lord William 
Bentinck. ^ 

When the allies passed the Ebro several officers conceived 
the siege of Tortoza would be the best operation. Nearly 
forty thousand men, that is to say, Villa Campa’s, Copons’, 
Del Parque’s, Whittingham’s, some of Elio’s forces and tho 
Anglo-Sicilians, could be united ; the defiles on the left 
bank of the Ebro would enable them to bar succour on that 
side, and force Suchet on to the circuitous route of Lerida. 
Wellington leaned towards this operation, but lord William 
rcsol\%d to push for Taragona, and even looked to assail Bar¬ 
celona; a rash proceeding, for Buchet awaited his approach 
with an army every way superior. It docs not however follow 
that to besiege Tortoza would have been advisable. The bat¬ 
tering-train, larger than Murray’s losses gave reason to expect, 
was indeed sufficient, yet the operation was a serious one; the 
vicinity was unhealthy, it would have been difficult to feed 
tho Spaniards, they were inexperienced in sieges, this was sure 
to be a long one, not sure of success, and Suchet seeing them 
thus engaged might have marched to Aragon. 

Lord William was at this time misled, partly by Catalan 
reports, part^ by Wellington’s successes, to believe the French 
were going to abandon Catalonia. He did not perceive tliat 
Suchet, judiciously posted and able to draw reinfopcements 
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Iittperiwl Decaeu, was stronger tlian the allies. The 

M^er-rolis, two armies of Aragon and Catalonia numbered 
sixty-seven thousand men; twenty-seven thou¬ 
sand, including Paris* division then at Jaca, were in garrison, 
five thousand were sick, the remainder in the field. In Cata¬ 
lonia the allies were only accessories f they were there to keep 
Suchet off the flank of the allies in Navarre, and their defeat 
would have been a great disaster. So entirely was this Wel¬ 
lington’s view, that Del Parque was to make forced inarches 
on Tudela if Suchet should move or detach largely towards 
Aragon. Lord William should therefore have secured the 
defiles with Lis own and Villa Campa’s trgpps, that is to soy, 
twenty thousand men including Whittingham’s division; he 
should have insulted the garrison of Tortoza, and made 
gabions and fascines, which would have placed Suchet iu 
doubt as to his ulterior objects while he awaited the junction 
of Del Parque’s, Copons’, and the rest of Elio’s troops. Then 
forty thousand men, three thousand being cavalry and attended 
by a fleet, could have descended into the Campo, still leaving 
a detachment to watch Tortoza. If Suchet offered battle, 
the allies, superior in numbers, could have fought iu a position 
chosen beforehand. 

It is indeed doubtful if all these corps would or could 
have kept togetliei*, but lord William’s actual operations were 
too headlong. He had prepared platfbrms and fascines for 
a siege iu the island of Yvica, and on the 30th siyidenly 
invested Taragona with loss than six thousand men, occupying 
ground three hundred yards nearer to the walls the first day 
than Murray had e\'er done. He thus prevented the gar¬ 
rison from abandoning tlie place, if, as was supposed, they 
had that intention; yet the fortress could not be besieged 
because of Suchet’s vicinity and the dissemination of the 
allies. The Slst the bridge at Amposta was aecideut^lly 
broken, three hundred bullocks w^ere droWJied, and the. head 
of Del Parque’s army, being on the left of the, IJbi'o, fell 
back a day’s march; however Wluttingham’s division and the 
cavalry ikme up, and on the 3rd, tlie bridge bdng restored, 
Del Pai!*qfie also joined the investing army; Cofions promised 
to bring'Up his Catalans, Barsfield’s division did arrive, Elio 
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WAS ordered to remforcc it with three additional battalions, 
and Tilla Campa observed Tortoza. Lord William thou 
seeing Sachet’s troops scattered, thought of surprising his 
posts and seizing the mountain line of the Llobregat; hut 
Elio sent no battalions, Copons, jealous of some comiUunica¬ 
tions between the English general and Eroles, was slow. Villa 
Campa suffered the garrison of Tortoza to bum the bridge at 
Amposta, and Suchet suddenly returned from Barcelona and 
concentrated his army. 

Up to this time the Spaniards, giving copions but false 
infonnation to lord William and no information to Suchet, 
had induced faults •on both sides balancing each other; a 
thing not uncommon in war, which demands all the faculties 
of the greatest minds. The Englishman thinking his enemy 
retreating had pressed rashly forward. The Frenchman, 
deeming from the other’s boldness the whoie of the allies were 
at hand, thought himself weak .and awaited the arrival of 
Decaen, whoso junction was retarded by tlie combined opera¬ 
tions of the Catalans and the English ffeet. In this state 
Suchet heard of fresh successes gained by Wellington, one of 
his Italian battalions was cut oft’ at San Sadurni by Manso, 
and lord William took a position of battle beyond the Gaya; 
liis left was covered by Whittingham’s division which occupied 
Braffin, the Col de Liebra, and Col de Cristina, while his 
right rested on the great coasj^road. These were the only 
carriagS ways by which the enemy coiaild approach; hut they 
were ten miles apart, Copons held aloof, and Whittingham 
shrunk from defending the passes alone. Hence when 
Suchet, reinforced by Decaen with eigkt thousand sabres mid 
bayonets, finally advanced, lord William, who hod landed 
neither gttns nor stores, derided to refuse battle. This must 
haTC been a painful decision. Ho had nearly thirty thousand 
fighting men, including a thousand marines; he had assumed 
the offenri^e, invested Taragona, where the military honour 
of EngUnd had suffered twice before; in fine he had pro¬ 
voked action which he now declined. 

Suchet bad, equal numbers of a better quality; tpe banks 
of the Ga 3 '^a were rugged to pass in retreat, mueh must 
hfivc been left to the general officers at different points, Dei* 
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Parque^ ivas an uneasy coadjutor, and if any part was forced 
the whole line would have been irretrievably lost. His 
reluctance was however manifest, for though he expected the 
enemy on the 9th, he did not send his field artillery and 
baggage to the rear until the 11th, the day on which Decaen 
reached Villa Franca. Suchet dreading the fire of the fleet 
endeavoured by false attacks on the coast road to draw the. 
allies from the defiles beyond Braffin, towards which he finally 
carried his whole army; and those defiles were indeed aban¬ 
doned, not as his Memoirs slate because of these demonstra¬ 
tions, but because lord William had previously determined to 
retreat. On^he 16th finding the passes unguarded he poured 
through and advanced upon Vails, but the allies were then in 
full retreat towards the mountains, the left wing by Beus, the 
right wing by Cambrills. Lord Frederick Beiitinck with the 
British and Germjfti cavalry covered the former so well that 
he defeated the fourth French hussars with a loss of forty or 
fifty men, and it is said that Habert or Harispe was taken but 
escaped in the confusion. 

Lord Williain now entrenched himself near the Col de 
Balaguer, and Del Parque marched with his own and Sars- 
field s troops to invest Tortoza, but the garrison fell on his 
rear while passing the Ebro and inflicted some loss. Nor 
could lord William have long held this new position for want of 
water, if lieutenant Corbyn of the Invincible, uniting intelli¬ 
gence with energy, had hot discovered a copious spring and by 
means of wooden spouts constructed with the slender pine 
trees of the mountains, conducted the waters across a steep 
valley and down the side of a steep mountain to the camp, a 
distance of seven miles. Suchet contrary to the wishes of his 
army then returned to Taragona and destroyed the ancient 
walls, which from the hardness of the Roman cement was 
tedious and difficult: he afterwards resumed his positions on 
the Llobregat and sent Decaen to Upper Catalonia. The 
general result of these operations had been favourable to the 
allies; t||iey had risked much but their enemy did not strike; 
Suchet ^as kept from Navarre and had lost Taragona with 
jits fertile Campo. ^ 

It is strange that such a general should have suffered his 
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powerful army to be so paralysed. Having twenty- 
seven thousand men in garrison, and thiriy-twp Muster^roUa, 
thousand in hand, he was ostentatiously marching 
to and fro in Catalonia while the war was being decided in 
Navarre. Had he been in the latter province before the end 
df July Wellington would have been overpowered. What 
was to be feared? That lord William would follow or attack 
one of his fortresses? Lord William could not abandon the 


coast, and if the French were successful in Navarre the loss of 
a fortress in Catalonia would have been a trifle, and it was 
not certain that any would have fallen. Suchet pleaded 
danger to France if he abandoned Catalonia. But to invade 
France, guarded as she, was by her greiit military reputa¬ 
tion, and to do so by land, leaving behind the fortresses of 
Valencia and Catalonia the latter barring all the carriage roads, 
was chimerical. Success in Navarre would also have made an 


invasion by sea pass as a partisan descent. Moreover France, 
wanting Suchet’s troops to defend her in Navarre, was ulti¬ 
mately invaded by Wellington and in a far more formidable 
manner. This question shall be treated more largely in 
another place; it is sufficient to observe here, that Clarke, the 
minister of war, annan without genius or attachment to the 
emperor’s cause, discouraged any great combined plan of 
action, and Napoleon absorbed by his own immense operations 
did not interpose. 

Lordi William, now intent to besiege Tortoza, wished Wel¬ 
lington to attack Mequinenza with a detachment-of his army, 
but this the situation of affairs did not permit; and he soon 
discovered that to assail Tortoza was beyond his own means. 
Elio, when desired to assist, demanded three weeks’ prepara¬ 
tion; all the Spanish troops were in want, Koche’s division, 
blockading Murviedro, although so close to Valencia was on 
half rations; and the siege ^f Tortoza was necessarily relin¬ 
quished because no great or sustained operation could be 
conducted in concert with such generals and such armies. 
Suchet’s fear was an illustration of Napoleon’s maxim, that 
war is an affair of discrimination. It is more essential to 
know the quality than the quantity of enemies. Lord William 
did not apply Ins mind vigorously to the campaign he was * 
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conducting, because fresb changes injurious to the British 
policy in Sicily called him to ihat island, and his thoughts 
were still ^nuing upon the inyasion of Italy; but as the 
Spaniards, deceived by the movements of escorts and convoys, 
reported that Sucbet had marched with twelve thousand men 
to join Soult, he once more fixed his head-quarters at Tara- 
gona, and, following Wellington's instructions, detached Bel 
Parquets troops by forced marches upon Tudela. 

On the 5th of September the nrmy entered Villa Franca, 
and the 12th, detachments of Calabrese, Swiss, German and 
British infantry, a squadron of cavalry and one battery, in all 
twelve hundred under colonel Adam, occupied the heights of 
Ordal, At this place, ten miles in advance of Villa Franca, 
being joined by three of Sarsfield’s battalions and a Spanish 
squadron, they took position; it then appeared that very few 
French troops had^ been detached,—that Suchet had concen¬ 
trated his whole force on, the Llobregat—that his army 
was superior, because the allies, reduced by the loss of Bel 
Parquets troops, had also left Whittingham’s division at Reus 
and Vails to procure food. Sarsfield’s division was feeding on 
the British supplies, and lord William ^ain looked to a 
retreat, yet thinking the enemy disinclined no advance desired 
to preseiv^e his forward position as long as possible. 

He had only two lines to watch. One menacing his front 
from Molino del Eey by the main road, which Adam blocked 
at Ordal; tbe other from Mortorel by San Sadurui, menacing 
his left; but*on this route, a difficult one, he had pushed the 
Catalans under Froles axi4 Mauso, reinforcing them with some 
Calabrese: there was indeed a third line by Avionet on lua 
right but it was little better than a goat-path. He had de¬ 
signed to bring his main body up to Ordsl the evening of the 
12tb, yet from some slight reason delayed until next day. He 
had however viewed the country 'll advance of the defile with* 
out discovering an enemy; his confidential emissaries aasured 
him the French were not going to advance, and he returned 
satisfied that Adames detachment was safe, and so expressed 
himself to that officer. A report of a contrary, tendency was 
made by colonel Beeves of the twenty-sevenih, on the autho* 
rlty of a Sponish women who had before proved hei* accuracy 
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md ability as a spy j she was now liowever disbelieved,, and 
this incredulity was unfioHiiuate. For Suchet thus braved, 
and his communication with Lerida threatened by Manso on 
the side of Martorel, was then in march to attack Ordal with 
the army of Aragon, while Dccaen and Maurice Mathieu, 
moving with the anny of Catalonia from Martorel by San 
Sadurni, were turning the left of the allies. 

COMBAT OF OBDAIfc 
[Sec rian 4, page 143.] 

Adam’s po-sition though rugged rose gradually from a mag¬ 
nificent bridge, by which the main road was carried over a 
deep impracticable ravine. The second battalion of the 
twenty-seventh w'as posted on the right,—the Germans, De 
Eoll’s Swiss, and the artillery, defended an old Spanish fort 
commanding the main road,—the Spaniards were in the centre, 
the Calabrese on the left,—^the •cavalry were in reserve. A 
bright moonlight facilitated the movements of the Fremdi, and 
a little before midnight, their leading column under Mesclop 
passed the bridge without let or hindrance, mounted the 
heights with a rapid pace and driving back the piquets gave 
the first alarm: the allied troops lying on their arms in order 
of battle were however ready, and the fight commenced. The 
first effort was against the twenty-seventh, then the Germans 
and the Spanish battalions were vigorously assailed in succes¬ 
sion as the French columns got free of the bridge, but the 
Calabrese were too far on the left to take a share in the action. 
The combat was fierce and obstinate. Harispe who comnianded 
the French constantly outflanked the right of the allies, and 
at the same time pressed their centre, where the Spaniards 
fought gallantly. Adam was wounded early, the command 
dcvolved'upon BpOeves, and that officer seeing his Hank turned 
nnd his nlen falling fast; In short, finding himself engaged 
Hdth n whole army on a position of which A(km had lost the 
hey by h^lficting'the bridge resolved to retreat. 

He first 01 ‘dered the guns to fall back, and to cover the 
Movement charged a column of the enemy which was pressing 
foorward on the high road, but he was severely wounded in thia 
attack ahd thete w^s no Recognised commander on the spot to 
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succeed him. Then the afiair became confused. For though 
the order to retreat was given the Spaniards were fighting 
desperately, the twenty-seventh thought it shame to abandon 
them, the Germans and Do Roll’s regiment still held the old 
fort, and the guns came back. Colonel Carey now brought the 
Calabrese into line from the left, and menaced the right fiank 
of the French, but he was too late,—the Spaniards in the, 
centre were broken, the right was completely turned, the old 
fort was lost, the enemy’s skirmishers got into the allies’ rear, 
and at three o’clock the whole dispersed, the most part in 
flight: the Spanish cavalry were then overthrown on the main 
road by the French hussars and four guns were taken in the 
tumult. 

Captain Waldron with the twenty-seventh, reduced to 
eighty men, and captain Miiller with about the same number 
of Germans and Sw^ss, broke through several small parties of 
the enemy and effected their retreat in good order by the hills 
on each side of the road. Colonel Carey endeavoured to gain 
the road of Sadurni on the left, but meeting with Decaen’s 
people retraced his steps, and crossing the field of battle in 
rear of Suchet’s columns made for Villa Nueva de Sitjes 
and embarked without loss save of a few stragglers, who fell 
into the hands of a flanking battalion of French infantry 
which had moved through the mountains by Begas and 
Avionet. The overthrow was complete and the prisoners 
were at first very numerous; yet the darkness enabled many 
to escape and two thousand of them reached Manso and 
Eroles.* 

Suchet pursuing his march came up with lord William about 
eight o’clock. The latter retired ^irmishing in excellent order 
beyond Villa Franca; some of the French horsemen assailed 
his rear-guard while others edged to their right to secure the 
communication with Deeaen, who was looked for by both 
parties with great anxiety; but he had been delayed by the 
resistance of Manso and Eroles in the rugged country betwe^ 
Martorel and San Sadurnt. Sublet’s cavalry and artillery 
continued however to infest the rear of the retreating army 
until It reached a deep barauco, near the Venia de Mo^jos, 
where the passage being dangerous and the French horsemen 
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importunate, that brave and honest soldier, lord Frederick 
Bentinck, charged their right with the twentieth dragoons, and 
fighting hand to hand with the enemy’s general Meyers 
wounded him and overthrew his light cavalry; they rallied 
upon their heavy horsemen and advanced again, endeavouring 
to turn the fiank, but were stopped by the fire of two guns 
which Clinton opened upon them. The cuirassiers h.vl mean¬ 
time pressed the Brunswick hussars on the allies’ right and 
menaced the infantry, yet were chocked by the fire of the 
tenth regiment. This cavalry action was vigorous, the 
twentieth and the Germans fought desperately and though 
few in numbers lost more than ninety men. Nevertheless 
the baranco was safely passed and about three o’clock the 
army having reached Arbos the pursuit ceased: the Catalans 
retreated towards Igualada and the Anglo-Sicilians retired 
to Taragona. It was now thought Suchet would mdke a 
movement to carry oflf the garrisons of Lerida and Tortoza: 
but this did not happen, and lord William went to Sicily, 
le.aving the command of the army to Clinton. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1®. Lord William Bentinck committed errors, yet he has 
been censured without discrimination. ^ He advanced rasidy' 
* He was undecided, ‘ He ^xipoeed his advanced guard wUh- 
out support.'' Such were the opinions expressed at the time. 
Their justness may be disputed. His^Tst object was to retain 
all the French force in Catalonia; his second, to profit from 
Suchet’s weakness if he detached largely. He could do neither 
by remaining inactive on the barren hills behind Hospitalct, 
because the Spaniards would have dispersed for want of pro¬ 
visions and the siege of Tortoza was impracticable. It was 
therefore bold and skilful to menace the enemy, if a retreat 
was secure without danger or dishonour. The. position at 
-Villa Franca fulfilled this condition. It was strong in itself 
and ofiensive; Pcllew’s fleet was in movement to create diver¬ 
sions in Upper Catalonia, and all the emissaries and Spanish 
correspondents concurred in declaring, though falsely, that the 
French general had detached twelve thousand men. It id 
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indeed one test of a sagacious general to detect false intelli¬ 
gence ; yet tlie greatest are at times deceived, and all must act 
upon what appears true. Lord William’s advance was founded 
on erroneous data, but his position in front of Villa Franca 
was well chosen; it enabled him to feed Whittingham’s divi¬ 
sion about Reus and Vails; and there were short and easy 
communications from Villa Franca to the sea-coast. He could 
only be seriously assailed on two lines. In front by the main 
road, which, though broad, was from Molino del Key to the 
heights of Ordal one continued defile. On the left by San 
Sadumi, a road still more rugged and difficult than the otherj 
and the Catalans were launched on this side, because, without 
quitting the mountains, they j^rotccted the left and menaced 
me enemy’s communication with Lerida. Half a march to 
the rear would bring the army to Vendrills, beyond which the 
enemy could not follow without getting under the fire of the 
ships; neither could he forestall this movement by a march 
through the Liebra and Cristina defiles, because the Catalans 
falling back on Whittingbam’s division could bold him in 
check. 

2°. Ordal and San Sadurni were the keys of the position. 
The last was well secured, the first not so, and there was the 
real error. It was none however to push au advanced guard 
of three thousand five liundred men, with cavalry and artillery, 
to a distance of ten miles for a few hours. He had a right to 
expect the commander would maintain his post unt\l sup¬ 
ported, or retreat witheiSi; disaster; an officer of capacity would 
have done so; but whoever relies upon the capacity of sir Frede¬ 
rick Adam in peace or war will surely be disappointed. In 1810 
lord Wellington detached general Craufurd with two or three 
thousand men to a much greater distance, not for one night 
but for many weeks. And that excellent officer, though close 
to Massena’s immense army the very cavalry of whi(^ doubly 
his whole Aumbers; though he had the long line of the 
Agueda a fordable river to guard; though he was in an open 
country and continually skirmishing, never lost so much as a 
patrole, and always remained ms^ter of his movements, for Ms 
combat on the Coa was a studied and wilful error. It was no 
fault therefore to push Adam’s detachment to OxdsI, but ft 
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was a fault that lord William, having cletermined to follow 
with his whole force, should have delayed for one night, or 
delaying, that he did not send some supporting troops for¬ 
ward. It was a fault not to do so because there was good 
reason to do it and to delay was to tempt fortune. Had 
lord William been at hand with his main body when the 
' attack on Ordal commenced, the head of Suchet’s force, which 
was kept at bay for three hours by a detachment so ill com¬ 
manded, would have been driven into the ravine behind, and 
the victories allies would still have liad time to march against 
Decacn by the road along which colonel Cary endeavoured to 
join Manso. In fine, Suchet’s dispositions were vicious in 
principle and ought not to have succeeded. He operated on 
tAVo distinct lines having no cross communications, and before 
an enemy in possession of a central position with good com¬ 
munications. 

3°. It was another fault that lord William disregarded the 
Spanish woman’s report to colonel Reeves; his observations 
made in front of the bridge of Ordal on the evening of the 
12th accorded indeed with the reports of his own emissaries, 
but the safe side should ahvays be the rule. He also, although 
on the spot, overlooked the unmilitary dispositions of Adam 
on the heights of Ordal. •The summit could not be defended 
against superior numbers with a small corps; that officer had 
nevertheless extended the Calabrese so far on the left they 
could take no share in the action, and yet could not retreat 
without great difficulty. A commander who understood his 
business, would have blocked up the bridge in front of the 
heights and defended it by a strong detachment, supporting 
that detachment by others placed in succession on the heights 
behind; keeping his main bofly always in hand, ready to fall on 
the head of the enemy’s column of attack or to rally the advanced 
troops and retreat in order. There were trees and stones to 
block the bridge, or its own parapet Avould have supplied 
n\aterials; and the ravine was so deep and rugged the enemy 
could not have crossed it on the flanks iu the dark. It is no 
defence to say Adam took ground in the evening after a 
march,—that he expected the main body up the next morning,. 
*-^at lord William assured him he was safe from attack. 

w 2 
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Every officer is responsible for tbe security of his post, and 
Adam placed no infantry piquet on the bridge, nor sent a 
cavalry patrole beyond it; and I have been informed by a 
French soldier, one of a jmrty sent to explore the position, 
that they reached the crest of the heights without opposition 
and returned safely, whereupon Mesclop’s brigade instantly 
crossed the bridge and attacked. 

4°. Ordal must be called a sur])rise, yet the troops were not 
surprised, they were beaten and dispersed because Adam was 
unskilful. Suchet’s victory was complete; yet he has in his 
Memoirs exaggerated his difficulties and the importance of his 
success; his private report to the emperor was more accurate. 
The Memoirs state that the English grenadiers defended cer¬ 
tain works which commanded the ascent of the main road; 
and in tbe accompanying atlas a perspective view of well- 
conditioned redoubt's with colours flying is given. The 
reader is^thus led to imagine «these were regular forts defended 
by select troops; but in the private report they 
Appendix 19. correctly designated as ancient retrenchments; 

being the ruins of old Spanish field-works, and of no more 
advantage to the allies than any natural inequality of ground. 
Again in the Memoirs the attack of the French cavalry near 
Villa Franca is represented as quite inccessful; but the private 
report only says the rear was harassed by repeated charges, 
which is true, and moreover those charges were vigorously 
repulsed. The whole French loss was about three hfindrcA 
men, that of the allies, heavy at Ordal, was lightened by 
escape of prisoners during tbe night, and ultimately did noi 
exceed a thousand men including Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER Hi. 


Turning from Catalonia to Navarre and Guipuscoa, we shall 
find Wellington’s indomitable energy overcoming every difii- 
culty. It has been shown how the Anglf>-Portuguesc troops 
were appointed to cover the siege of San Sebastian and the 
blockade of Pampeluna, while the Spanish divisions attacked 
Santoua on the coast, and the castles of Daroca, JVIorolla, and 
Zaragoza in the interior; These operations required many 
men, and Carlos d’Espana’s division, fotir thousand strong, 
which had remained at Miranda«del Castanar to improve its 
organization when Wellington advanced to the Ebro, was 
now coming up. Passages was the only port near the scene 
of operations suited for the supply of the army, but as it was 
between the covering and besieging armies, the stores and 
guns once landed were in danger from every movement of the 
enemy; the Deba river, between San Sebastian and Bilbao, 
was unfit for large vessels, and no permanent depot could be 
established nearer than Bilbao. At that port therefore, and 
at St. !^nder and Coruna, the great depdts of the army were 
fixed, the stores being transported to them from the establish¬ 
ments in Portugal, l^ut the Trench held Santona, their 
privateers interrupted the' communication along the coast of 
Spain, and American privateers did the same between Lisbon 
and Coruiia; the intercourse between San Sebastian and the 
ports of France was scarcely molested; and the most urgent 
remonstrances failed to procure a sufficient naval force 09 the 
coast of Biscay. It was in these circumstances Wellington 
commenced 

THE SIEGE OP BAN SEBA.STIAN. 

This phice, built on a low sandy isthmus, had the harbour 
on one side tho river Unnnea ou the other, Behind it rose 
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tlio Monte Orgullo, a rugged cone four hundred feet high, 
washed by the ocean, and its southern face, covered witli 
batteries and overlooking the town, w’as cut off from,the 
latter by defensive walls. It was crowned by the small 
castle of La Mota, which was itself commanded at a distance of 
thirteen hundred yards by the Monte Olia which rose beyond 
the Urumoa. The land front was three hundred and fifty! 
yards wide, stretching quite across the isthmus. It consisted 
of a high curtain or rampart, very solid, strengthened by a ' 
lofty casomated flat bastion or cavalier placed in the centre, 
and by half bastions at either end. A regular horn-work was 
l)ushcd out from this front; and six hundred yards beyond 
the horn-work the isthmus was closed by the ridge of San 
Bartolomeo, at the foot of which stood the suburb of San 
Martin. * 

On the opposite'' side of the Urumea were certain sandy 
hills called the CJiofreSj through which the road from Passages 
passed to the wooden bridge over the river, and thence, by 
the suburb of Santa Catalina, along tbe top of a sea-wall 
Avhicli formed a fausse hraye for the horn-work. The flanks 
of the town were protected by simple ramparts; one washed 
by tbe water of the harbour, the other by the Urumea, which 
at high tide covered four of the twenty-seven feet comprised 
in its elevation. This was the weak side of the fortress, for 
though covered bj? the river there was only a single wall ill- 
flanked by two old towers and the half-bastion of San Elmo, 
wliich was situated at tbe extremity of tbe rampart close 
under the Monte Orgullo. There was no ditch, no counter¬ 
scarp, no glacis; the wall could be seen to its base from the 
Chofre bills, at distances varying from five hundred to a 
thousand yards; and when the tide was out the Urumea left a 
dry strand under the rampart as far as St. Elmo. However 
the guns from the batteries of Monte Orgullo, especially that 
called the Mirador, could see this strand. The other flank 
was secured by the harbour, in the mouth of which was a 
rocky island called Santa Clara, where the French had esta¬ 
blished a post of twenty-five men. ^ 

■ Before the battle of Vitoria, San Sebastian was nearly 
dismantled; many of tbe guns had been removed to foriii 
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tmttering-trains or to arm smaller ports oti the coast; there 
Were no bomb-proofs, nor palisades, nor outworks; the wells 
Were foul and the place supplied by a single aqueduct. 
Joseph’s defeat restored its importance as a fortress. Emanuel 
Rey entered it the 22nd of June, with the escort of the con¬ 
voy which quitted Vitoria the day before the battle. The 
town was thus filled with emigrant Spanish families, with 
ministers and other persons attached to the court; the popu¬ 
lation, ordinarily eight thousand, was increased to Bellas’ 
sixteen thousand and confusion prevailed. Rey, .Journal of 
pushed by necessity, immediately forced all per- BiS'esta 
sons not residents to march at once to France, 8pa>n. 
granting them only a guard of one hundred men; the people 
of quality went by sea the others by land, and fortunately all 
arrived, for the partidas w'ould have given tlicm no quarter. 
Foy had while retreating thrown a reinforcement into the place, 
and next day Mendizabel’s Spaniards appeared on the hills 
behind the ridge of San Rartolomeo aud on the Chofres. 
Rey then burned the wooden bridge and both the suburbs, and 
commenced fortifying the heights of San Bartolomeo, which 
the Spaniards slightly attacked the 29th and were repulsed. 

On the 1st of July the governor of Gueteria abandoned 
that place, and with detestable ferocity secrctl}^ 
left a lighted train which exploded the magazine 
and 'destroyed many of the inhabitants. His 
troops, three hundred, entered San Sebastian, and at the same 
time a vessel from St.' Jean de Luz arrived with fifty-six 
cannoneers and some workmen; the garrison was thus in¬ 
creased to three thousand men, and all persons not able to 
provide subsistence for themselves in advance were ordered to 
quit the place. Mendizabel then cut off the aqueduct, made 
approaches towards the head of the burned bndffe on the 
right of the Urumca, and molested the workmen on the 
heights of Bartolomeo; and on the 3rd, tho*Surveillante 
frigate, a sloop, and some small craft blockaded the harbour; 
yet tbe French vessels from St. Jean de Luz continued to 
enter by night. The same day the governor made a sally 
with eleven hundred men to obtain new's, and after souse 
hours’ tkirroishing returned with a few prisoners. 
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The 6th French vessels bringing a detachment of troops 
and a considerable convoy of provisions came from St. Jean 
de Luz. The 7th Mendizabel tried, unsuccessfully, to set fire 
to the convent of San Bartolomeo. The 9th Graham arrived 
with a corps of British and Portuguese troops, and the 13th 
the Spaniards marched, some to reinforce the force blockading 
Santona, the remainder to rejoin the fourth army on the 
Bidassoa. At this time Reille held the entrances to the Bastan 
by Vera and Echallar, but Wellington drove him thence on the 
15th, and established the seventh and light divisions there to 
cover the passes over the Pena de Haya, by which the siege 
might have been interrupted. 

Before Graham arrived the French had constructed a re¬ 
doubt on the heights of Sau Bartolomeo, and connected it with 
the convent of that name which they also fortified. These 
outworks were supported by posts in the ruined houses! of the 
suburb of San Martin behirvl, and by a low circular redoubt 
formed of casks on the main road, half-way between the con¬ 
vent and the horn-work. Hence to reduce the place, working 
along the isthmus, it was necessary to carry in succession three 
lines bf defence covering the town and a fourth at the foot of 
Monte Orgullo, before the castle of La Mota could be assailed. 
These W'orks had seventy-six pieces mounted, and others were 
afterwards obtained from France by sea. 

The besieging army consisted of the fifth division under 
Oswald, the independent Portuguese brigades of J. Wilson and 
Bradford reinforced by detachments from the first division. 
Thus, including the artillerymen, some seamen commanded by 
lieutenant O’Reilly of the Surveillante, wid one hundred regular 
, sappers and miners, now for the first time used in the sieges 
of the Peninsula, nearly ten thousand men were employed. 
Tljerc also a new battering-train, originally prepared to 
besiege Burgos, consisting of fourteen iron twenty- 
pounders, six eight-inch brass howitzers, four 
sixty-eight-pound iron carronades, and four iron 
ten-inch mortars. To these were added six twenty-fout 
pounders lent by the ships of war^ and six eighfipen pounders 
which had moved with the army from Portugal, making alto- 
g^her forty pieces commanded by colonel Dickson. The 
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distance from the d6p6t of siege at Passages to the Chofres was 
one mile and a half of good road, and a pontoon-bridge was 
laid over the Urumea river above these hills; but from thence 
to the height of Bartolomeo was more than five miles of very 
bad road 

Early in July the fortress had been twice closely examined 
by major Smith, the engineer who had so ably defended 
Tarifa. He proposed a plan of siege, founded upon the facility 
furnished by the Chofres to destroy the flanks rake the prin¬ 
cipal front and form a breach with the same batteries; the 
works being at the same time secured, except at 1 oa\ 'SA ator, by 
the Urumea. Counter-batteries on the left of that river were 
to rake the line of defence in which the breach was to be 
formed; and against the castle and its outworks he relied 
princii)ally upon vertical fire, instancing the reduction of Fort 
Bourbon in the West Indies in proof of its efficacy. This plan 
would probably have reduced Sap Sebastian in a reasonable 
time without any remarkable loss of men; Wellington approved 
of it, though he doubted the efficacy of the vertical fire, and 
ordered the siege to be commenced. He renewed his approval 
when he had examined the works in person, and all his orders 
were in the same spirit; but as neither the plan nor his orders 
were followed, the siege, which should have been an ordinary 
event of war, has obtained a mournful celebrity; and Welling¬ 
ton bas been unjustly charged with contemning the maxims 
of the •great masters. Anxious he was to save time, yet he 
did not urge the engineer beyond the rules. Take the place in 
the quickest manner^ yei do not from over speed fail to take itf 
was the sense of his instructions; but Graham, one of Eng¬ 
land’s best soldiers, was endowed with a genius more intuitive 
tlian reflective; and this joined to his natural modesty and a 
certain easiness of temper, caused him at times to abandon his 
own correct conceptions for the less judicious counsels of 
those who advised deviations from the original plan. 

In the night of the 10th two batteries were commenced 
against the convent and redoubt of San Bartolomeo; and next 
night four bqjtteries, to contain tw.enty of the heaviest guns 
and four eight-inch howitzers, were marked out on the Chofro 
sand-hiBs, at distances varying from six hundred to thirteen 
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hundred yai’de from the cesteru rampai't of tlie town. The 
mer was supposecl to be unfordable, wherefore no parallel was 
made, yet good trenches of eommuiiications, and subsequently 
regular approaches were formed. Two attacks were thus 
established. One on the right bank of the Ururaea for the 
unattached Portuguese brigades; one on the left bank for the 
fifth division; but most of the troops were at first encampe^ 
on the right bank to facilitate a junction with the covering 
army in the event of a general battle. ' 

On the 14th a French sloop entered the harbour with sup- ', 
])lie8, and the batteries of the left attack, under the direction 
of the 'German major Hartman, opened against San Bartolo¬ 
meo, throwing hot shot into that building. The besieged 
re.sponded with musketry from the redoubt, with heavy guns 
from the town, and with a field-piece which they Had mounted 
on the belfry of tlie convent itself. The 10th sir liicbard 
Fletcher took command o^ the engineers, but major Smith 
retained the direction of the attack from the Chofpshlulls and 
Wellington’s orders continued to pass through bis bands. 
This day the batteries of the left attack, aided by howitzers 
from the right of the Urumea, set the convent on fire, silenced 
the musketry of the besieged, apd so damaged the defences, 
that the Portuguese of the fifth division were ordered to feel 
the enemy: they were however ifepulsed with great loss, the 
French sallied, and the firing did not cease until nightfall. 

A battery for seven additional guns to play against Barto¬ 
lomeo was now commenced ontb4 right of the Urumea, and the 
original batteries set fire to the convent several times, yet the 
fiames were extinguished by the garrison. 

In the night of the 16th Hey sounded the Urumea as high 
as Santa Catalina, designing to pass over and storm the batte¬ 
ries on the Chofres; but the fords discovered were shifting 
and the difficulty of execution deterred him from this project. 
The 17tb, the convent, being nearly in ruins, the i^i^ult was 
ordered without waiting for the effect of the new battery'' 
raised on the other side of the Urumea. The stormk^ 
was farmed in two columns. Detachments |rodi Wllson'b 
Portuguese^ supported by the light company ninth 

j^itisli regiment and three companies of the royals under 
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general Hay, were destiueil to assail the redoubt; general 
Bradford, leadiug the other column, composed of Portuguese 
supported by three companies of the ninth British regiment 
under colonel Cameron, was to assail the convent. 

ASSAULT OP SAN BAETOLOMEO. 

At ten o’clock in the morning two heavy six-pounders 
opened against the redoubt, and a sharp lire of musketry 
from the French, who had been reinforced and occupied the 
suburb of San Martin, announced their resolution to fight. 
The allied troops were assembled behind the crest of the hill 
overlooking the convent and the first signal was given; but 
the Portuguese advanced so slowly at both attacks that the 
supporting companies of the ninth regiment, passing through 
them, fell upon the enemy with the usual impetuosity of British 
soldiers. Cameron leading lys grenadiers down hill was 
exposedkto a heavy cannonade from the horn-work, yet he 
gained the cover of a wall fifty yards from the convent and 
there awaited the second signal. His rapid advance, which 
threatened to cut off the garrison from the suburb, joined to 
the fire of the two six-pounders and some other field-pieces 
on the farther side of the Urumca, caused the French to 
abandon the redoubt; Cameron then jumped over the wall 
and assaulted both the convent and the houses of the suburb. 
At tBe latter a fierce struggle ensued and captain Woodham 
of the ninth was killed in the upper room of a house to 
which he fought his way from below; but the grenadiers 
carried the convent with such rapidity that the Frendi, unable 
to explode some small mines, hastily joined the troops in the 
suburb., There the fighting coirUnued, and the affair was 
becoming doubtful, when the remaining companies of the 
ninth regimeiM# arrived and the suburb with much fighting 
, was won. At the right attack the company of tlie ninth, 
altboi^h retarded by a ravine, a thick hedge, the slowness 
.,of the Portuguese and a heavy fire, entered the abandoned 
fredoubt witl^ little loss; but all the troops were Uien, contrary 
to Oswald’s ordeal, rashly led against the cask redoubt, ai^d 
were beaten back hy tin? enemy. 
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Of the Frcncli two lumdred and forty men fell. On the Bri¬ 
tish side, the companies of the ninth under Cameron alope 
lost seven officers and sixty men killed or wounded, and 
the whole operation although successful was an error. The 
battery on the right of the Urumea was not opened, where¬ 
fore, either the assault was precipitated or the battery was 
not necessary; but the loss justified the conception of the ; 
battery. 

When the action ceased the engineers made a lodgment in 
the redoubt, and commenced two batteries for eight pieces to 
rake the horu-w'ork and the eastern rampart of the place. Two 
other batteries, to contain four sixty-eight pound carronades 
and four ten-inch mortars, were also conuneneed on the right 
hank of the Urumea. The besieged then threw up traverses 
on the land front to meet the raking fire of the besiegers, and 
the latter dragged four pieces up the Monte Olia to plunge 
into the Mirador and other patteries on the Monte Orgullo. 
In the night a lodgment was made on the ruins of Sail 
Martin, the batteries at the right attack were armed, and two 
additional mortars dragged up the Monte Olfa; on the 19 th all 
the batteries at both attacks were armed, and in the night two 
approaches .were commenced from the suburb of San Martin 
towards the cask redoubt, from whence the French were 
driven. On the 20th the whole of the batteries opened their 
fire, the greatest part being directed to form the breach. 

Smith’s plan wa.s similar to that followed by marshal Ber¬ 
wick a century before. He proposed a lodgment 
Segeby^** on the horn-work before the breach should be 

MSS ®™**^*’ the description 

of that sic^c, and therefore unknowingly fixed 
the breaching-i>oint precisely where the wall had been most 
strongly rebuilt after Berwick’s attack. This was the first 
fault, yet a s%ht oue, because the wall did not resist tho bat¬ 
teries very long; it was a more serious matter that Oruham, 
at the suggestion of the commander of the artillery, began his » 
operations by breaching. Smith was opposed to it, d)ut 
Fletcher Soquiesced reluctantly, on the understanding that the* 
ruining of the defences was only postponed, an understanding 
^terwards forgotten. 
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The result of the first day’s battery was not satisfactory. 
The weather was bad, the guns mounted on ship carriages 
failed, one twenty-four pounder was rendered unserviceable by 
the enemy, another useless by an accident, a captain of engi¬ 
neers was killed and the besiegers’ shot had little effect upon 
the solid wall. In the night however the ship-guns wero 
mounted on better carriages, and a parallel across the isthmus 
was projected; but the greatest part of the workmen, to 
avoid a tempest sought shelter in the suburb of San Martin, 
and when day broke only one-third of the work was per¬ 
formed. 

On the 21st the place was suniinoned, but the governor 
refused to receive the letter, and the firing was resumed. The 
main wall still resisted, yet the parapets and embrasures 
crumbled away, and the batteries on Monte Olia plunged into 
the horn-work, with such effect, although at sixteen hun¬ 
dred yards distance, that the be^eged having no bomb-proofs 
were forced to dig trenches to protect themselves. The 
counter-fire, directed solely against the breaching-batteries, was 
feeble, but at midnight a shell thrown from the castle into 
the bay gave the signal for a sally, and during the firing which 
ensued several French vessels with supplies entered the har¬ 
bour. This night also the besieged isolated the breach by 
cuts in the rampart and other defences. On the other hand 
the beseigers’ parallel across the isthmus was completed, and 
in its progress laid bare the mouth of a drain, four feet high 
and three feet wide, containing the pipe of the aqueduct cut 
off by the Spaniards. Through this narrow opening lieutenant 
Reid of the engineers, a young and zealous ^olBcer, crept even 
to the counterscarp of the horn-work, and finding the passage 
tiiere closed by a door returned without an accident. Thirty 
liarrels of powder were then placed in* the drain, and eight 
feet was stopped with sand-bags, thus fonning a globe of com¬ 
pression designedjto blow, as through a tube, so much rubbish 
over tho counterscarp as might fill the narrow ditch of the 
hom-work. 

On the 22iyi the fire from the batteries, unexampled from 
its rapidity and accuracy^ opened what appeared to the 
l>esiegers a very practicable breach in the eastern flank wall, 
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between the towers of Los Homos and Las Mesquitas. The 
counter-fire of the besieged then slackened, yet the descent into 
the to^vn from the breach was more tlian twelve feet perpen¬ 
dicular ; and the garrison were seen from Monte Olia diligently 
working at the interior defences to receive the assault: they 
added also another gun to the battery of St. Elmo, just under 
the Mirador battery, to flank the front attack. On the other 
hand the besiegers had placed four sixty-eight pound carron- 
ades in battery to play on the defences of the breach, yet the 
general fire slackened because the guns were greatly enlargeil 
at the vents with constant practice. 

On the 23rd, the sea blockade being null, the French vessels 
returned to France with the badly wounded men; and that 
day the besiegers, judging the breach between the towers quite 
practicable, turned the guns, at the suggestion of Oswald, to 
break the wall on’the right of the main breach. Smith 
opposed this, urging, that ne advantage would be gained by 
making a second opening to get at which the troops must 
first pass the great breach; that tin^would be lost to the 
besiegers, and there was a manifest objection on account of 
the tide and depth of water at tlie new point attacked. His 
counsel was overruled, and in the course of the day, the wall 
being thin the stroke heavy aud.qnick, a second breach thirty 
feet wide was rendered practicable. Then the fire of the 
besieged being much dimini^ei^ the ten-inch mortars and 
sixty-eig^t pound carronades w^ toraed upon the dIfences 
of the great breach; and upon i stockade which separated 
the high curtain on the land front from the lower works of 
the flank against w^ich the attack was conducted. The nearest 
houses were soon in flames, which spreading rapidly d^royed 
some of the defences of the besieged and menaced the 
whole town with des&uction, and the assault was ordered 
for the next morning; but when the troops assembled, rim 
burning houses appeared so fmmidahle that the attack was 
defeiTedl ‘The lotteries th^m played again, parriy on tl^ 
secondi breach, partly on the defences, partly to l^eak ths 
wall in a riiird place between the half bastion ol Bt; loha on . 
the land front and the main br^ch. 

During the night the vigilant governor metEuted twb flridi> 
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pieces on tlie cavalier in the centre of tbe land fronts which 
being fifteen feet above the other Uofoiices commanded the 
high curtain •, and he still had on the horn-work a light piece, 
and two casemated gnns on the flank of the cavalier. Two 
other field- 2 >ieces wet% mounted on an entrenchment, -wdiich, 
crossing the ditch of the laud front, bore on the approaches 
to the main broach, and a twenty-four pounder looked from the 
tower of Las Mesquitas between the main breach and where 
the third 02 )cning was being made, flanking both; two four- 
pounders were in the tower of Homos, two heavy guns 
W’cre on the flank of St. Elmo, and two others, 

^ X3cll IS 

placed on the right of the Mirador, could play 
upon the breaches within the fortified line of Monte Orgullo. 
Thus fourteen pieces were still available for defence, the 
retaining sea-wall, or famsQ hrayej which strengthened the 
XJrumea flank of the horn-work and bet>^eeii which and the 
river the storming jiarties mus* necessarily advance, was 
covered with live shells to roll over on the columns, and 
behind the flaming houses near the breach other edifices were 
loop-holed and filled with musketeers. However the fire, 
extending rapidly and fiercely, greatly injured the defences, the% 
French withdrew their guns nntil the moment of attack, and 
as the British artillery officers declared they could in daylight 
silence the enemy’s fire and keep the parapet clear of men, 

Graham renewed the order for 

•• 

AfiSAULT. 

In the night of the ^4th two thousand men of the fifth 
division filed into tlie trenches on the isthmus. Tliis force 
was composed of the third battalion of the royals under major 
Fraser, destined to storm the great breach; the thirty-eighth 
re^ment under colonel Qreville, designed to assail the lesser 
ai^most distant breach; the ninth regiment under colonel 
Cameron, appointed to support the royals. A detachment 
selected from the light Companies of all those battalions was 
placed in the»centre of the royals, under the command of 
lle&tenant Campbell of the ninth regiment; he was aceom- . 
ponied by the engineer Machel and a ladd^ party, and 
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was to sweep the high curtain after the breach should be 
won. 

From the trenches to the points of attack was more than 
three hundred yards along the conti^ted space between the 
retaining wall of the horn-work and the river—the ground 
was strewed with rocks covered by slippery sea-weeds,—the 
tide had left large and deep pools of water,—the parapet o| 
the horn-work was entire as well as the retaining walk—the 
parapets of the other works and the two towers, which closely 
flanked the breach, although injured were far from being 
rained, and every place was thickly garnished with musketeers. 
The difficulties of the attack were obvious, and some Portu¬ 
guese, placed in a trench beyond the parallel on the isthmus 
and within sixty yards of the ramparts, were ordered to quell 
if possible the fire of the horn-work. 

While it was still dark the storming columns moved out of 
the trenches, and the globo«of compression in the drain was 
exploded with great effect against the counterscarp and glacis 
of the horn-work. The garrison lustonished by this unlooked- 
for event abandoned the flanking.parapet, and the allies rushed 
^onwards, the stormers for the. main breach leading and sufier- 
ing more from the fire of tho, batteries on the right of the 
Urumea than from the enemy,,Major Frazer and the engineer 
Harry Jones first reached the breach; and as the enemy had 
fallen back in confusion behind the rains of the burning houses, 
those brave officers rushed up expecting that theif troops 
would follow,—hut not many followed, for it was extremely 
dark, and the natural difficulties of the way had contracted 
the front and disordered the column in its whole length; the 
soldiers, straggling and out of wind, arrived in small discon¬ 
nected parties at the foot of the breach. The foremost gathered 
near their gallant leaders, yet the depth of the descent ^nto 
the town and the volumes of fiames and smoke with still 
issued from the burning houses behind awed the stoutest, and 
more than two-thirds of the column, irritated by the destruc¬ 
tive flank fire, had broken off at the demi-bastion to commence 
a musketry battle with the enemy oh the rampart* 

« Meanwhile the shells from the Monte Orgullo fell rapidly, 
ffie French rallied, and with a smashing musketry from the 
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ruins and looplioled houses smote the head of the storniers, 
V'hile the men in the towers smote them on the flanks; and 
Irom every quarter came showers of grape and hand-grenades 
tearing the ranks in a dreadful maimer. Frazer was killed on 
the flaming ruins, the intrepid Jones stood tlicrc awhile longer 
amidst a few heroic soldiers hoping for aid, hut none came, 
and he and those with him were struck down; the engineer 
Machcl was killed early, and the men hearing ladders fell 
or were dispersed. Thus the rear of the column liad got into 
confusion before the head was beaten, and it ■w'as in vain 
Greville of the thirty-eighth, Cameron of the ninth, captain 
Archimbeau of the royals, and many other regimental officers 
attempted to rally their discomfited troops and refill the breach; 
it was in vain that lieutenant Campbell, breaking through the 
tumultuous crowd with the survivors of his chosen detach¬ 
ment, mounted the ruins—twice he ascended, twice lie was 
wounded, and all around him dieil The royals endeavouring 
to retire, got intermixed with the thirty-eighth and with some 
of the ninth who had unsuccessfully endeavoured to pass them 
ami get to the lesser breach. Then swayed by diflerent 
iinjiulses, pent up in the narrow- way between tbe horn-work 
and the river, the mass reeling to and fro could neither 
advance nor go back until the shells and musketry, constantly 
]>licd both in front and flank, had thinned the concourse and 
the trenches were regained in confusion. At daylight a truce 
was agreed to for an hour, daring which the French, who had 
already removed the gallant Jones and some of the wounded 
men from the breach, now carried off the more distant sufferers 
lest they should be drowned by the rising of the 
tide; but during the contest some grenadiers, rush- his captivity 
ing out on the breach, with an infamous barbarity ifjiy Jouea. 
stabbed several wounded soldiers lying there. 

Five officers of engineers including sir llichard Fletcher, 
and forty-four officers of the line with five hundred and twenty 
men, had been killed wounded or made prisoners in this 
assault, tbe failure of which was signal, yet the causes v/erc 
(^vious and may be classed thus. 

*: 1®. Deviation from the original jfrojoei of siege and froiq 
Wellington’s instructions,. 

V. 


n 
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2°, 3&<1 arrangements of detail. 

3^ Want of vigour in the execution, 

Wellington having visited the Chofre trenches on the 22nd 
had confirmed his first approval of Smith’s plMi> and gave that 
ofiicer final directions for the attack finishing thus, * Fo^ 
daylight must he takm for the asswuU' These instructions 
and their emphatic termination were repeated by Smith in the 
proper quarter, and were not followed; no lodgment was* 
made on the horn-work, the defences were nearly entire both 
in front and flank, and the assault was given in darkness* 
Smith had ascertained by calculation and consultations with 
the fishermen, that the ebb of tide would serve exactly at day¬ 
break on the 24th; yet the assault was only made the 25th, 
and befoi*e daylight, when the high water, contracting the 
ground, increased the obstacles and forced the assaulting 
column to march o» a narrow front and a long line, making 
an uneasy progress and trickling onwards instead of dashing 
with a broad surge against the breach. The rules of art being 
thus neglected and no extraordinary resource substituted the 
operation failed. 

The troops filed out of the long nitrrow trenches in the 
’ night, a tedious operation, and were immediately 

Kr c. Smith, exposed to a fire o£;grapairom their own batteries 
on the Cho&es: t^is fire should have ceased when 
the globe of compression was spmng; but what wh^ darkness 
and noise it was neither sem nor h^d; and thoi%h the 
.explosion drove the enemy from <h© horn-work and the Portu¬ 
guese advanced to the ditch, when ,a vigorous escalade would 
probably have succeeded, they had no ladders. The stormers 
of the great breach marched first, filhng up the way and ren¬ 
dering the second breach, as Smith had foretold, useless, and 
the ladder-bearers never got to their destination. In fine the 
assault was ill-digested. 

There was also a neglect of moral influence followed by its 
natural consequence, want of vigour in execution. Deferring 
the assault fronl the 24th to the 25th, expressly because tbe 
breach was too diflicult, r^dered the troops une^; ^ey sus¬ 
pected hidden .(ilanger, and in tins mood emerging ftom. tibe 
trenches were struck by the fire of their oWn batted; tbeii 
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wading through deep pools of water, or staggering in the dark 
over slippery rocks and close under the enemy’s flanking 
works whence every shot told with fatal efiect, how could they 
manifest their natural conquering ,,energy? A second and 
more vigorous assault on the great breach might have been 
effected by a recognised leader; but no general or staff officer 
went out of the trenches, and the isolated exertions of regi¬ 
mental officers failed. Nor were there wanting other sinister 
influences. Oswald had in council earnestly and justly urged 
the dangers arising from the irregular mode of attack; but 
this anticipation of ill success, in which other oflScers of rank 
joined, was also freely expressed out of council, and it is said 
even in the bearing of the troops, abating that daring con¬ 
fidence which victoryioves. 

Wellington repaired immediately to St. Sebastian. The 
causes of failure were apparent and he would have renewed 
the attack, but was comjjclled fr^m want of ammunition to 
defer it, until powder and additional ordnance, for which he 
had written to England as early as the 26th of June, should 
arrive. Next day other events caused him to resort to a 
blockade, and the battering-train was transported to Passages, 
two guns and two howitzers only being retained on the Chofres 
and Monte Olio. This operation was completed in the night 
of the 2 Gth, but at daybreak the garrison made a sally from 
the horn-work, surprised the trenches and swept off* two 
hundred Portuguese and thirty British soldiers. To avoid a 
repetition of this disaster the guards of the trenches were con¬ 
centrated in the left parallel, and patroles only were sent out, 
vet one of those also was cut off on tha first of August. Thus 
terminated the first part of the siege of San Sebastian in which 
the allies lost thirteen hundred soldiers and seamen, exclusive 
of Spaniards during Mendizabel’s blockade. 
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CHAPTEB IV. , 

’♦, 

Tkn days after the battle of Vitoria, marshal SoiiH^ under a 
decree issued from Dresden, succeeded the king as lieutenant to 
Napoleon, who thus showed how little he had been biassed by 
Joseph’s accusations. Travelling with surprising expedition, 
he was enabled on the 12th of July to assume the command 
of the three beaten armies, now re-organixed in one under the 
title of the ^cmtiy of Spain/ and he had secret orders to^put 
Joseph forcibly aside if necessary, but that monarch willingly 
retired. At this period ge^jieral Paris was still at Jaca, but 
Clausel had entered France, and Soult, reinforced from the 
interior, had nine divisions of infancy, a reserve, and two 
divisions of cavalry besides light horsemen attached to the 
infantry. Including garrisons, and twelve Italian and Spanish 
Appendix 8, battalions not included in the organization, he 
S 3 . voi. VI. had one hundred and fourteen thousand men ; 
and, as the armies of Aragon and C^alonia had above sixty- 
six thousand, one hundred and eighty thousand men and twenty- 
six thousand horses were still menacing Spain. One Hundred 
and fifty-six thousand were present under arms: and in 
Germany and Poland seven hundred thousand French troops 
were employed! - 

Such masses directed by Napoleon seemed sufficient to defy 
the world; but moral power, defined by himself as three- 
fourths of military strength; that power which puny essayists, 
declaiming for their, hour against the genius of warriors, are 
unable to comprehend although the most important part of 
the art they decry, was wanting. One-half oi this forc^ 
organized in peace and setting forth in hope at the banning' 
of a war, would have enabled Napoleon to conqi^er; now, near 
the close of a terrible struggle, with a dedining fate and the 
national confidence shaken although his genius was never 
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more surpassingly disi)layc(l, his military power was a vast 
but unsound machine. The public* mind was bewildered by 
combinations the full scope of which he alone could see 
clearly; generals and ministers doubted and feared when they 
should have supported him, neglecting their duty or coldly 
executing when their zeal should have redoubled. The unity 
of impulse so essential to success was thus lost, and the nume- 
'rous armies carried not with them proportionate strength. 
To have struggled with hope under such astounding difficulties 
was scarcely to be expected from the greatest minds. But like 
the emperor to calculate and combine the most stupendous 
efforts with calmness and accuracy; to seize every favourable 
chance with unerring rapidity; to sustain every reverse with un¬ 
disturbed constancy; never urged to rashness by de.spair yet en¬ 
terprising to the utmost verge of daring consistent with reason, 
was a display of intellectual greatness so surpassing, that it is 
not without justice Napoleon h^s been called, in reference as 
well to past ages as to the present, the foremost of mankind. 

fSiidden and wide was the destruction caused by the snows 
of llussia; it shattered the emperor’s military and political 
system, and the fragments of the former were useless until he 
could again bind them together. To efiicct that he rushed 
with a raw army into the midst of Germany; for his hope 
was to obtain by celerity a rallying point for those veterans, 
who, having survived the Kussian winter and the succeeding 
pestilefice, were dispersed all over the continent. His first 
effort was successful, but without good cavalry victory cannot 
be pushed far, and the practised horsemen of France had 
nearly disappeared: their successors, badly mounted and less 
skilful, were too few and too weak, and thus extraordinary 
exertion was required from soldiers whose youth and inex¬ 
perience rendered them unfit even for the ordinary hardships 
of war. The measure of Wellington’s campaign is thus 
attained; for if Joseph had opposed him with only moderate 
ability, and avoided a great battle, not less than fifty thousand 
veterans could have reinforced the young soldiers in Germany. 
On the side of Spain those veterans were still numerous; but 
the military stiirjt of the French people, previously almost 
worn out by victory was now abashed by defeat; and even 
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the generals who had acquired grandeur and riches beyond 
their hopes were with f#w exceptions averse to farther toil, 
Napoleon’s astonishing firmness of mind was understood by few 
in high stations, shared by fewer; and jnany were the traitors 
to him and to France, and to the glories of both. However 
his power was still enormous, and wherever he led in person, 
his brave and faithful soldiers, fighting with the true instinct 
of patriotism, conquered. Where he was not their iron hardi¬ 
hood abated. 

Soult was one of the few whose indefatigable energy ren¬ 
dered them worthy lieutenants of the emperor; and with 
singular zeal and ability ho now served.- His troops, nominally 
above one hundred thousand men, ninety-seven thousand 
being present under arms with eighty-six pieces of artillery, 
were not all available for field operations. Pampeluna, San 
Sebastian, Santona,*'Bayonne, and the foreign battalions had 
seventeen thousand men; bjit most of those battalions had 
orders to regain their own countries with a view to form the 
new levies. The permanent ‘ army of Spain'^ furnished there¬ 
fore only seventy-seven thousand Mva hundred men present 
under arms, seven thousand of which were cavalry. Its con¬ 
dition w'as not satisfactory. The people on the frontier were 
flying from the allies, the militaiy administration was dis¬ 
organized, the receht disasters had discouraged the soldiers 
and deteriorated their discipline. Soult was therefore desirous 
of some delay to secure his base and restore ordei* ere he 
attempted to regain the offensive, but his instructions on that 
point were imperatively adverse. 

Napoleon’s system was perfectly adapted for great efforts, 
civil or military; yet so rai^id had been Wellington’s advance, 
go decided his operations, that the resources of France were 
in a certain degree paralysed, and the army still reeled and 
rocked from tiro blows it bad received. Bayonne, a fortress 
of no great strength in itself, had been quite neglected; 
It was now being armed and provisioned; and the restoration 
of an entrenched Camp, originally traced by Vaubon to cover 
Bayonne, followed. T?licn the enforcement of,discipline, the 
jremoval of the immense train of Spanish families, civil admi¬ 
nistrators and other wasteful followers of Joseph's court, the 
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arrangement of a general system for ^pply of money and 
provisions, aided by judicious efforts to stimulate the civil 
authorities and excite the national spirit, indicated that a 
great commander was in the held. The soldiers* confidence 
soon revived, and some leading merchants of Bayonne zealously 
seconded the generalj but the people of the south were more 
inclined to avoid the burthen of defending their country than 
to answer appeals to their patriotism. 

On the 14th Soult examined the line of military positions, 
and ordered Beille, t|icn occupying the passes of Vera and 
Echallar, to prepare pontoons for throwing two bridges over 
the Bidassoa at Biriatou. That general, as we have seen, was 
driven from those passes the next day, yet he prepared his 
bridges; and such was Boult's activity that on the 16th all 
the combinations for a gigantic oftensive movement were 
digested, the means of executing it rapidly advancing, and 
orders were issued for the prelinjinary dispositions. 

The array was divided into three corps of battle and a 
reserve. Clausel had the left wng at St. Jean Pied de Port, 
and was in communication by the French frontier with Paris 
at Jivca. Drouet, count D*Erloii». occupied with 
the centre the heights near Espelette and Ainhoa, 
having an advanced guard near Vrdax. Beille was in posi¬ 
tion with the right on the mountains overlooking Vera from 
the side of France. The reserve under Villatte, comprising a 
separate body of light horsemen and the foreign battalions, 
guarded the banks of the bidassoa from the mouth upwards 
to Irun, at which place the stone bridge was destroyed. The 
two divisions of cav^ry under Trielhard and Pierre Soult 
were on the banks of the Nive and the Adour. 

Wellington's counter-dispositions were as follows. 

Byng’s brigade of British infantry, detached from the 
second division and reinforced by Morillo's Spaniards, was on 
tile extreme right. These troops had early in June driven 
Ihe French from the village of Valearios in the valley of that 
pame, and had foraged the Frendi territory; but, finding no 
good permanent position, retreated again to the rocks in front 
ol the passes of Bonc^valles and Ibaficta. 

On the left of Byng, OamplMili’s brigade, detached from 
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Hamiltou’s Portuguese division, was posted in the Alduides 
and supported with the fourth division by Cole, who was at 
Viscayret in the valley of Urroz. 

On the left of Campbell, Jlill defended the Bastan with the 
remainder of the second division and Hamilton’s Portuguese 
now commanded by Silveira. Picton, with the third divi¬ 
sion, -was stationed at Olaguc as a reserve to those troops and 
to Colo. 

On the left of Hill the seventh and light divisions occu¬ 
pied a chain of mountains running by Hchallar to Vera, and 
behind them at the town of San Estevan, wns posted the 
sixth division. 

Longa’s Spaniards continued the line of defence from Vera 
to Giron’s position, which extended along the mountains 
bordering the Bidassoa to the sea, crossing the great road of 
Irun. ^ 

Behind Giron was the besieging army under Graham, 
with thirty-six pieces of field artilleiy; some regiments of 
British and Portuguese cavalry were with the right wihg and 
centre; but the main body of cavalry and the heavy guns 
'were behind the mountainSj^,,chiefly about Tafalla. The great 
hospitals were in Vitoria, the commissariat depfjts on the 
coa.st, and to supply the troops in the mountains was exceed¬ 
ingly difficult and onerous, 

O’Donnel blockaded Pampeluna with the Andalusian army 
of reserve, and Carlos d'Espana’s division was on thekniarch 
to join him. Mina, Julian Sanchez, Duran, Empecinado, 
Goyan and some smaller bands, were on the side of Zaragoza 
and Daroca, cutting the communication between Soult and 
Suchet, and the latter, as we have scent was falling back upon 
Catalonia. 


Wellington’s army in Navarre and Guipuscoa, was above 
one hundred thousand men, of which the Anglo-Portuguese 
Appendix 4, furnished fifty-seven thousand present under arms, 
Voi. VI. seven thousand being cavalry; but the Spanish 
regulars under Giron, O’Donnel, and Carlos d’Espaha, 


iJuVe of 
Wellington. 

uss. 


including Longa’s and Mendizabel’s men, scarcely 
amounted to twenty-five thousand. ^According to 
the respective muster-rolls, the troops in line 
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actually under arms and facing each other were, of the allies 
eiglity-two thousand, of the French seventy-eight thousand; 
but as the rolls of the latter include every man and officer of 
all arms belonging to the organization, and the#British and 
Portuguese rolls so quoted would furnish between ten and 
twelve thousand additional combatants, the French force must 
be reduced, or the allies augmented in that proportion. This 
surplus was however compensated by the foreign battalions 
temporarily attached to Soult’s army, and by the numerous 
national guards, fierce warlike mountaineers to fight and 
very useful as guides. In other respects Wellington stood at 
a disadvantage. 

Ilis theatre of operations was a trapezoid, with sides from 
forty to sixty miles in length, and having Bayonne, St. Jean 
Pied de Port, St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, all fortresses in 
possession of the French, at the angles. «The interior, broken 
and tormented by savage mountains, narrow craggy passes, 
deep mter-courses, precipices and forests, appeared a wilder¬ 
ness wliich no military combinations could embrace, and 
susceptible only of irregular and partisan operations. But 
the great spinal ridge of the Pyrcjuees furnished a clue to the 
labyrinth. Punning diagonally across the quadrilateral, it 
separated Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Port, and San Sebastian 
from Pampeluna; thus the portion of the allied army which 
more especially belonged to the blockade of Pampeluna was 
in a manner cut off from that which belonge<i to the siege of 
San Sebastian. They were distinct armies, each having its 
particular object, and the only direct communication between 
them was th^ great road running behind the mountains from 
Toloza and Irurzun to Phmpeluna. The centre of the allies 
was indeed an army of succour and connexion; but of neces¬ 
sity very much scattered, and with lateral communications so 
few difficult and indirect as to prevent any unity of move¬ 
ment; nor could Hill move at all until an attack was 
decidedly pronounced against one of the extremities, lest the 
most direct gun-road to Pampeluna, which he covered, should 
be unwarily opened to the enemy. The French general, 
taking the o&ensive, could therefore by beaten roads concen¬ 
trate against any part of the Englilh general’s line, whicE, 
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necessarily a passively defensive one, followed an irre^lar 
trace of more tban fifty miles of mountains. 

Wellington Laving Lis battering-train and stores about San 
Sebastian, nrLicL was also nearer and more accessible to the 
enemy than Fampelima, made Lis army lean towards that 
side. His left wing, including the army of siege, was twenty- 
one thousand, with singularly strong positions of defence; Lis 
centre, twenty-four thousand, could in two marches unite 
with the left wing to cover the siege or fall upon the fianhs 
of an enemy advancing by the high road of Irun; but three 
days or more were required by those troops to concentrate 
for the security ofi the blockade on the right. Soult how¬ 
ever judged that no decisive result would attend a direct 
movement upon San Sebastian, because Guipuscoa was ex¬ 
hausted of provisions; and the centre of the allies could fall 
on his fiank before he reached Ernani, which, his attack in 
front failing, would place higi in a dangerous position. More¬ 
over, by means of his sea communication he knew Sai^p^ebas- 
tiau was not in extremity; but he had no communication 
with Fampelima and feared its fall. Wherefore he resolved to 
operate by his left. 

Profiting by the French roads leading to St. Joan Pied de 
Fort, covering his movement by the Nivelle and Nive rivers 
andr by the positions of his centre, he hoped to gather on 
Wellington’s right quicker than that general could gather to 
oppose him; and thus, compensating by numbers the d^advan- 
tage of assailing mountain positions, force a way to Farapeluna, 
That fortress once succoured, he^designed to seize the road of 
Irurzun, to fall upon the separated divisions <^tho centre as 
they descended from the hills, or operate on the rear of the 
force besieging San Sebastian while a corps of observation, 
which he proposed to leave on the lower Bidassoa, menaced it 
in front and followed it in retreat. The siege of San Sebastian, 
the blockade of Fampduna, and probably that of Santona 
would be thus raised; the French army, united in an abundant 
country and its comujunication with Suchet secured, would be 
free either to co-operate with that marshal or to, press its own 
fitteck. 

In this view and to mislead Wellington by vexing bis Hght 
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simultaneously with the construction of the bridges against liia 
left, Soult wrote to Paris, desiring him to march when time 
suited, from Jaca by the higher valleys towards Aviz or San- 
guessa, to drive the partisans from that side, and join the left 
of the anhy wheat it should have reached Pampcluna. Clausel 
was directed to repair the roads in his own front, and push the 
heads of his columns towards the passes of Koncevalles; then 
to send a strong dctacliment into the Val de Baygorry, near 
the lateral pass of Yspegui, to menace Hill’s flank which was at 
that pass, and the front of CampbeH’s brigade in the Alduides. 

On the 20th Reille’s troops on the heights above Vera and 
Sarre, being cautiously relieved by Villatte, marched through 
Cambo towards iSt^Jean Pied de Port. They were to reach 
the latter early on the 22nd, and on that day also the two 
divisions of cavalry and the pare of artillery were to be .con¬ 
centrated at the same place. D’Erlon with the centre was 
still to hold his positions at Espelette, Ainhofle or Ainhoa and 
17rda%thus covering and masking the great movements taldng 
place behind. Villatte who, including the foreign battalions, 
had fifteen thousand sabres and bayonets remained in observ¬ 
ation on the Bidassoa. If threatened by sui)erior forces he 
was to retire slowly in mass upon ’'the entrenched camp 
commenced at BayouBWj‘halting in succession on the positions 
of Bordegain iii^ front of St. Jean de Luz, and on the heights 
of Bidart in rear, of that town» He was especially directed to 
show only French ti^ops sit the advanced posts; and if the 
assailants made a point with a small corps to drive them 
vigorously over the Bidassoa agaiil. But if the allies should 
in conscqueifce of Soulfs operations against their right retire, 
Villatta was to relieve San Sebastian and follow them briskly 
by Tolosa. 

Rapidity was of vital importance to the French, but 
heavy and continued rains swelled the streams and ruined 
the roads in the deep country between Bayonne and the 
hills; the head-quarters, which should have arrived at St 
Jean Pied dc Port on the 20th, only ‘Reached 
Olhonce, a ifew miles short of that place, the 
2l6t; and Reille’s troops unable to make way at all by 
(Jambo, took the lon^r road of Bayonne. Tlie cavalry 
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was rctiircleU ia like manner, and the whole army, men and 
horses, were worn down by the severity of the marches. Two 
days were thus lost, but on the 24tli more than sixty thousand 
fighting men, including cavalry national guards and gens- 
d’armes, with sixty-six pieces of artillery, were assembled to force 
the passes of Roncevallos and Maya. The main road leading 
to the former was repaired, three hundred sets of bullocks were 
provided to draw the guns up the mountain, and the national 
guards of tlie frontier were ordered to assemble in the night 
on the heights of Yropil j where they were to be reinforced the 
morning of the 25th by regular troops, being to vex and turn 
the right of the allies, which extended to the foundry of Orbai- 
ceta. Such were Soult’s first disposition®, but as mountain 
warfare ia complicated, the objects of the hostile forces and the 
nature of the country must be shown. 

It has been said the great spine of the hills runs diagonally 
across the theatre of opcratiofis. From this spine huge ridges 
shot out on either hand, and the communications between the 
valleys thus fonned on both sides of the main chain passed 
over certain comparatively low places, called * cols' by the 
French and puertos by the Spaniards. The Bastan, Val Carlos, 
and Val de Baygorry^the upper part of which is divided into 
the Alduides and the Val de Ayra, were on the French side of 
tho great chain: on the Spanish side were the valleys of 
. Ahescoa or Orbaiccta, the valley of Iscua or Roncevalles, the 
valley of Urros, the Val de Zubiri, and the valley of Lahz, the 
two latter leading down directly upon Fampeluna, which stands 
within two miles of the junction of their waters. The dispo¬ 
sition and force of the armies shall now be traced from left to 
Tight of the French, and from right to left of the allies. But 
first it must be observed, that the main chain, throwing as it 
were a shoulder forward from Roncevalles towards St. Jean 
Pied de Port, placed the entrance to the Spanish valley of 
Ahescoa or Orbaiceta in the power of Soult; who could thus 
by Yropil turn the extreme right of his adversary with detach* 
ments, although not with an army. 

Val Ccerlos .—^Two issues led from this valley qyer the main 
chain, namely the Ibaiieta and Mendichuri passes, and there 
was also the lateral pass of Atalosti leading into the Alduides; 
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all comprised within a space of two or three miles. The high 
road from St. Jean Pied de Port to Pampeluna, having ascended 
by the left-hand ridge of Val Carlos, runs along tlie»'crestr.ntil 
it reaches the superior ridge; and then along the summit of 
that also until it riches the pass of Ibaheta, whence it de¬ 
scends to Roncevalles. Ibaneta may therefore be called the 
Spanish end of the pass; but it is also a pass in itsclt^ because 
a narrow road, leading through Arnegui and the village of 
Val Carlos, there joins the main road. 

Clausel’s three divisions of infantry, all the artillery, and the 
cavaliy, were formed in two columns in front of St. Jean Pied 
de Port. The head of one was placed on some heights above 
Arnegui, two miles from the village of Val Carlos; the head 
of the other at the Venta de Orrisson on the main road, two 
miles from the remarkable rocks of Chateau Piiion; near which 
one narrow way descends on the right to the village of Val 
Carlos, another on the left to thejfoundry of Orbaiceta. 

On the right-hand ridge of Val Carlos, near the rodt ol 
Ayrola, Rcille’s divisions were concentrated with orders to 
ascend at daylight and march by the ridge towards a culminant 
point of the gredt chain called the Lindouz; then to push de¬ 
tachments through Ibaneta and Mendichuri to the villages of 
lloncevalles and Espinal. He was also to seize the passes ot 
Bahorgain and Urtiaga on his right, and approach the distant 
passes of Renecubal and Bcllate ; thus closing the issues from 
the Alduides and menacing those from the Bastan. 

Val de Ayrck^ The AHtddee. VaL de Baygorry .—The 
ridge of Ayrola, at the foot of which Reille’s troops were 
posted, separates Val Carlos from the valleys named above, 
which were designated as the Alduides in' the upper 
part, Val de Baygorry in -the lower. The issues from the 
AJduides over' tlie great chain towards Spain were tlie 
passes of Sahorgain and XJrtiaga; and there was also a 
road running from the village of Alduides through the 
AtalostI pass to Ibaneta, a distance of eight miles, by which 
Cainpbeirs bri^do communicated with and could join Byng 
and Morlllo. 

—^'fhis district, including the valley of Leri^ and 
the Cinco Vilbs, is separated from tlic Val de Bjiygorry by the 
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mountain of La Hoiissa, on whidi the national guai^ds of Tal 
de Baygony and tlie Alduides were to assemble on the night 
of the 24t!h and light fires, to make it appear a great body 
was menacing the Bostau by that fiank. The Bastan howeTcr 
does not belong to the same geographical system as the other 
valleys, Instead of opening to the French territory it is 
entirely enclosed with mountains; and while the waters of the 
Val Carlos, the Alduides, and Val de Baygorry run off north¬ 
ward by the Nive, those of the Bastan nm off westward by the 
Bidassoa; the streams being separated by the Mandate, Com- 
inissari, La Ehime, Santa Barbara, Ivantelly, Atchiola and 
other mountains. 

With reference to the French army, the entrances to the 
Bastan were by the passes of Vera and Echallar on the right, 
the Col de Maya and Arietta passes in the centre; on the left 
the lateral passes of^Yspegui, Lorrieta, and Berderez, leading 
from Val de Baygorry and tl\c Alduides. The issues over the 
]n*inoipal chain of the Pyrenees in the direct line from the 
Maya entrances, were the passes of Beuccabal and Bellate; 
the first leading into the valley of Zubiri, the second into the 
valley of Lanz. There was fdso the pai» of Artesiaga 
leading into the Val de Zubiri, but it was nearly impracticable; 
and all the roads through the BaStan were crossed by strong 
positions dangerous to assail. 

Col de Maya comprised several passages in a space of four 
miles, all of which were menac<^ by D’Erlon from Ebpclcte 
and Urdax; and he had twenty<puc thousand men, furnishing 
eighteen thousand bayonets. His communications with Soult 
were maintidned by cavalry posts through Val de Baygorry; 
and Ins ord^ were, to attack the allies when the combinations 
in Val Carlos ahi| on the Houssa should catrse Ihem to abandon 
the passes at Maya; but he was especially directed to opemte 
by his left, and secure the lateral passes, with a view to the 
concentration of the whole army. Thus if Hill retreated by 
Bellate, B'Erlon was to inove by Berderez and the Alduides; 
if Hill retired upon San Esteven> D’Erlon was to move by 
Bellate. Such being the disposttdens of the Fren^^ general 
those G^ie alHes shali now be 

Byng and Morillo guarded the passes in firout of Boneo 
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vailcs with sixteen hundsed British and three or 
four thousand Spaniards. Byiig’s brigade and 
two Spanish battalions occupied the ro8ks of 
Altobiscar on the bigh road facing Chateau Fiilon; one 
Spanish battalion ^s at the foundry of Orbaiccta on their 
right; Moiillo with the remainder^occupied the heights of 
Iroulepe, overlooking the nearest houses of the straggling- 
village of Val. Carlos. ^ 

These positions, four and five miles from the French columns 
at Venta de Orrisson and Aniegui, were in.secure. They were 
indeed steep, but too extensive; moreover, although the passes 
behind them led into the Boncevalles that valley did not 
lead direct lo Pampeluna; the high road after descending a 
few miles turned to the right and crossed two ridges and the 
intervening valley-of Urros before-it entered the valley of 
Zubiri, down which it was conducted to Pampeluna: where¬ 
fore after passing Ibaiieta in retreat, the allies could not avoid 
lending their flank to Reille’s divisions as far as Viscayret in 
the valley of Urroz. It was partly to obviate tliis danger, 
partly to support O’Ponnel wMe Clausel’s force was in the 
vicinity of Jaca, that the foutth^vision, six thousand strong, 
occupied Yiscayret; six miles ^rh the pass of Ibafieta, ten 
miles from Morillo’s position, and twelve miles from Byng’s 
petition. But when Clausel retired to France, Cole was to 
observe the roads over the main chain from the Alduides, and 
form a rallying point and reserve for Campbell, Byng, and 
Morillo; his instructions b^g to maintain the Boncevalles 
passes against a front attadk, hut to avoid a desperate battle if 
the flanks were insecure. 

On the left of Byng and Morillo, Campbell’s Portuguese, 
two thousand, were encamped abo^^the vilage of Alduides 
on a mountain called Mi!q)ira. Th^ watched the national 
guards of Yal de Baygoi^, preserved the communicatioa 
between Byng and Hill, and in some measure covwed the 
right flank of the latter. ^ From the Alduides Campbell could 
retreat through the pass of Sahorgain upon Viscayret in the 
valley of Urruz, and through the passes of Hrtiaga and Bena* 
esbal upon Eugui in the Yal de Zubiri; finally by the lateral 
pass of Atalosti he could join Byng and the fourth divisioxi. 
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I'lie ccmmunication bct>Yecn all thci^posts was maintainctl by 
Long’s cavalry. 

Continuing tlie^ine of positions to the left, Hill occupied 
the Bastaii with the second British division, Silveira’s Portu¬ 
guese and some squadrons of horse; hut Byng’s Jind Cainp- 
hcll’s brigades being detached, he had not more than nine 
thousand sabres and bayonets. His two British brigades 
under William Stewart guarded Col dc Maya; Silveira was at 
Krazu on the right of Stewart, watching the passes of Arricta, 
Yspegui and Elliorita; the two former being occupied by 
Brotherten’s cavalry and the sixth cncadores. Tlie direct lino 
of retreat and point of concentration for all these trooi)s was 
Elizondo. 

From Elizondo the Pampeluna road over the great chain 
was by Bellate and the valley of Lanz. The iatter running 
parallel with the vaMey of Zubiri is separated from it by a 
wooded and rugged ridge; apd between them there were but 
three communications,—^thc one high up, leading from Lanz 
to Eugui, and prolonged from tlience to Viscayret in the 
valley of TJrroz—the other two lower down, leading from 
Ostiz and Olague to the vi^ge of Zubiri. At Olague the 
third division, four thousand three hundred bayonets under 
Picton, was ready to support Cole or Hill as occasion 
required. ^ 

Continuing the front line from ihe left of Stewart’s position 
at the Col de Maya;, the trace run along the mountain^ form¬ 
ing the French boundary of the Basbm. There the passes of 
Ecliallar and Vera were guarded by the seventh division 
under lord Halhousie; and the light division under Cliarles 
Alten. The former, lia'vmg four thousand seven Imndt'cd 
bayonets, communicated with Stewart by a narrow road over 
the Atchiola mountains ;*and the eighty-second regiment was 
encamped at its junction with the Elizondo road, three miles 
behind the pass of Maya. The light division, four thousand^ 
was at Vera, guarding roads which led behind the mountains 
tJirougb Sumbilla and San Estevan to Elizondo. These two 
divisions being only watched by pa^t of Villntte’s reserve were 
available for tire succour of either wing; and behind'them, at 
the town of San Estevan. was the si.xth division, six thousand 
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bayonets, and now under Pack. This division, equally distant 
from iTera and Maya, having free communication with both 
and a direct line of march to Fampeluna oVer the main chain 
of the Pyrenees, by the Puerto de ArraiZf sometimes called 
the pass of Dona Maria, was available for any object. 

Around Fampeluna, the point to which all the lines of 
march converged, O'Donners Andalusians maintained the 
blockade, and being afterwards reinforced by Carlos D’Espafia 
at a very critical moment numbered eleven thousand, of 
which seven thousand could act without abandoning the 
blockade. 

Head-quarters were at Lesaca. The line of correspondence 
with the left wing was over the Pena de Ilaya; with the right 
wing by San Estevan, Elizondo and the Alduides; the line 
between Grahrfhi and Fampeluna was by Goizueta and the 
high road of Irurzun. > 

As the French were almost in contact with the allies’ posi¬ 
tions at Koncevalles, the point of defence nearest to Painpe- 
luna, it followed, that on the rapidity or slowness with which 
Soult overcame resistance in that quarter depended his suc¬ 
cess ; and a comparative estimale of numbers and distances 
will give the measure of his chances. Clausel had sixteen 
thousand bayonets, besides cavalry artillery and national 
guards, the last menacing the valley of Orbaiceta. Byng and 
Morillo were therefore, with five thousand infantry to sustain 
the assault of sixteen thousand until Cole could reinforce 
them; but Cole, twelve miles ojff, could not come up under 
four or five hours. And as Beille’s divisions, of equal strength 
with Clausel’^ could before that time seize the Lindouz and 
turn the left, the allies must finally abandon their ground for 
a new field, where Picton could join them from Olague and 
Campbell from the Alduides. Then with seventeen or eighteen 
thousand bayonets and some guns they might oppose Clausel 
and Reille’s thirty thousand.. But Picton at Olague was more 
than a day’s march from Byng at Altobiscar; their junction 
could only be efiected in the Zubiri valley not far from Parapo- 
luna j and they could only be reinforced there by seven thoii- 
sand %)aniards from the blockade, end three thousand cavalry 
from the Ebro. 

von. V. 
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Hillj menaced by D’Erlon with a superior foroe, and Imviag 
the pass of Maya, half a day’s march further from Pampeluua 
than the passes of Ronoevalles, to defend, could not give reat^ 
help. If he retreated rapidly D’Erlon could follow as rapidly; 
and though Picton and Colo would thus be reinforced with teh 
thousand men Soult would gain eighteen thousand; but Hill 
could not move until he knew that Byng and Colo were driven 
from the Boncevalles passes: in fine he could not avoid a 
dilemma. For if he held Col de Maya and affairs went wrong 
near Pampeluna his own situation would be imminently 
dangerous; if he held Irrueta, his next position, the same 
danger was to be dreaded; and Maya once abandoned D’Erlon, 
moving by his own left towards the Alduides, could join Soult 
in the valley of Zubiri before Hill could join Cole and Picton 
by the valley of Lanz. But if Hill did not mahitain the posi¬ 
tion of Irrueta, D’Erlon could follow and cut the six.th and 
seventh divisions off from the valley of Lanz. The extent and 
power of Soult’s combinations are thus evinced. Hill, forced 
to await orders and hampered by D’Erlon, required, it might 
be three days to get into line xvsar Pampeluna; but D’Erlon 
after gaining Maya coi:dd in one lend a half, by the passes 
of Berderez and Urtiaga, join. Wult in the Val de Zubiri. 
Meanwhile Byng, Morillo, Cole, Campbell, and Picton would 
be exposed to the attack of double their own numbers; and 
however firm and able those generals might be, they could 
not, when thus suddenly broiight together, be expected to 
seize the whole system of operatloBS and act with that nicety 
of judgment which the occasion demanded. It was clear 
therefore that Hill must be in some measure paralyzed at 
first, and finally be thrown, together with the sixth, seventh, 
and light divisions, upon an external line of operations while 
the French moved upon internal lines. 

On the other hand, Byng, Morillo, Campbell, Colo, Picton 
and Hill were only pieces of resistance on Wellington’s board; 
the sixth, seventh, and light divisions were thos^ With which 
he meant to win his game. Thm:e was howevelt a ^eat dif* 
ference in their value.# The Hght division and the seventh^ 
especially the former, being fiitthest firoin Pampeluna, having 
minies close in frorrt and points to guar<^ were* the seventh 
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a day the light division two days behind the sixth division, 
which was free, and, the drag of D’Erlon’s corps considered, a 
day nearer to Pampeluna than Hill. Upon the rapid handling 
of this well-placed l^dy the fate of the allies therefore depended; 
if it arrived in time, thirty thousand infantry with sufficient 
cavalry and artillery would be established under the imme- 
ffiate command of Wellington, on a position of strength, checking 
the enemy until the rest of the army arrived, Where that posi¬ 
tion was and bow the troops were gathered and there fought 
shall now be shown, 
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CHAPTER V. 

BATTLES OP THE PYRENEES. 

Combat of liomevcdl ^,—On the 23ril, Soult issued an order 
of the day remarkable for its force and frankness. Tracing 
with a rapid pen the leading events of tl)C past campaign, lie 
said the disasters had sj)riing from the incapacity of the king, 
not from the weakness of the soldiers, whose military virtue 
he justly extolled, inflaming their haughty courage by allu¬ 
sions to former glories. This address has been by writers, 
who disgrace English literature with unfounded aspersions of 
a courageous enemy, treated as unseemly boasting as to his 
intended operations; but the calumny is refuted by the 
following passage from Ids despaldk to the minister at war. 

‘ I shaU move directly up(m J^ampduna; if 1 succeed in 
relieving it I will operate iowwrds mp nghf^ to embarrass tJie 
memfs troops in Guipuscoat Biscay^ and Alava; and to encible 
the reserve to join me, whicb, will rdieve St. Sebastian a'tid 
Santona. If this sluyuld happen I will then consider \johat is 
to he done, either to push my own attack or to hdp th^ 
army of Aragon, hut to look so far alwad wmild now he 
temerity.' Here he puts every point hypothetically, and 
though conscious of superior abilities be did not suppress the 
sentiment of his own worth as a commander and was too 
proud to dcjweciatc brave adversaries on the eve of battle, 

* Ldi us not,* he said, * defraud the enemy of the praise which 
is dm to him. The dispositions of the general ha/ve been 
prompt sldlful and consecutive; the valour and steadiness of 
his troops have hee7i praiseworthy.* Having thus stimulated 
the ardour of his troops he put himself at the head of Clausel’s 
divisions at daylight the 25th, and led them up against the 
rocks of Altobiscar. 
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Byng, warned the evening before that danger was near 
ftnd jealous of some hostile indications towards the village of 
Tal Carlos, had sent the fifty-seventh regiment down there, 
and gafve notice to Cole who had meanwhile made new dis¬ 
positions. Ross’s brigade was now at Espinal, two miles in 
advahee of Viscayret, six miles from the pass of Ibancta, 
eleven from Byng’s position, and somewhat nearer tc Morillo; 
Anson’s brigade was close behind Ross, Stubbs’ Portuguese 
behind Anson, and the artillery was at Linzoain. In this 
state of affairs Soult, throwing out a multitude of skirmishers 
and pusliing forward his supporting columns and guns as fast 
as the steepness of the road and difficult nature of the ground 
would permit, endeavoured to force Byng’s position; but the 
latter fought Strongly, the French fell fast among the rocks, 
and their rolling musketry pealed in vain for hours along that 
cloudy field of battle, elevated five thousand feet above the 
plains. Their numbers boweyex continually increased in 
front, and the national guards from Yropil, reinforced by 
Clausel’s detachments, skirmished with the Spanish bat¬ 
talions at the foundry of Orbaiceta and threatened to turn 
the right: Val Carlos at the same time menaced from 
Amegui, and Reille, ascending the rock of Airola, turned 
Morillo’s left. 

About mid-day Cole arrived at Altobiscar, yet his troops 
were still distant and the French neglected the Val Carlos to 
gather more thickly on Byng’s front; he indeed resisted their 
efforts, but Reille made progress along the summit of the 
Airola ridge and Morillo fell back towards Ibancta. Reille 
was then nearer to that pass than Byng was, when Ross’s 
brigade, coming up the pass of Mendiclmri, suddenly appeared 
on the Liudouz just as the French were closing up Atalosti 
and cutting the communication with Campbell. That ofiiccr's 
piquets had been attacked early in Hie morning by the nationid 
guards of Val de Baygoriy, but he soon discovered it was 
only a feint and therefore moved by his right towards 
Atdosti when he heard the firing on that side. His marcli 
was secured by the Val d'Ayra, which separated him from the 
ridge of Airola along which Reille was advancing; but noting 
that general’s strength, and seeing Ross’s brigade labouniig 
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up the steeps of Meiidicliuri, lie judged it ignorant of what 
was going on above. Wherefore sending advice of the 
enemy’s proximity and strength to Cole, he offered to pass 
the Atalosti and join in the battle if he could be furnished 
with transport for his sick, and provisions on the new line of 
operations. But ere this reached Col^ the head of Boss's 
column, composed of a wing of the twentieth and a company 
of Brunswickers, was on the summit of the Lindouz, where 
most unexpectedly it encountered Reille’s advanced guarcL 
Boss, an eager hardy soldier, called aloud to charge, and 
captain Tovey of the twentieth running forward with his 
company, crossed a slight wooded hollow and full against the 
front of the sixth French light infantry dashed with the 

bayonet. Brave men fell on b<9th sides, but 

*1* jt 1 • 15* 

numbers prevailing, these daring soldiers were 
pushed back again by the French. Boss however gained his 
object, the remainder of his .brigade had come up and the 
pass of Atalosti was secured, yet with a loss of one hundred 
and forty of the twentieth and forty-one Brunswickers. 

Previous to this vigorous action, Cole, seeing the French 
in Yal Carlos and the valley of dn both flanks of 

Byng whose front was not th^i- leas pressed, had ordered 
Anson to reinforce the Spaniards at the foundiy, and Stubbs 
to enter Yal Carlos in support of the fifty'^^eventh. He now 
recalled Anson to assist In defence of Lindouz, and then 
learning from Campbell how strong Beille was, caused Byng, 
with a view to a final retreat,, to relinquish his advanced 
position at Altobiscar and take a second nearer ibafleta. 
This movement uncovered the road leading down to the 
foundry of Orbaiceta, hut it concentrated all the troops; and 
at the same rime Campbell, although he could not enter the 
line of battle because Cole was unable to supply bis demands, 
by a very skilful display of his Portuguese induced Beille to 
think their numbers considerable. 

During these movements the skirmishing of the light trooi}S 
continued; yet a thick fog coming up the valley pirevonted 
Soult from making dispositions for a general attack with his 
six^divbioi^; and when night fell Cole still held the great chain 
of the moimtains, having had only three hundred and eighty 
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men killed and wounded, llis right was lioweVhr turned by 
Orhaiecta, he had but ten or eleven thousand bayonets to 
oi)pose to thirty thousand, and his line of retreat^ being for 
four or five mile;^^ down hill and flanked all the way by the 
Lindouz, was uneasy and unfavourable. Wherefore putting 
the troojis silently in march after dark he threaded the passes 
and gained the valley of Urros. Anson’s brigade folloAved as 
a rear-guard in the morning, Campbell retired from the 
Alduidcs by the pass of Urtiaga to Eugui in the valley of 
Zubiri, the Si>anish battalion retreated from Orbaiceta by the 
narrow way of Navala and rejoined Morillo near Espinal. The 
Magistral ridge was thus abandoned, yet the general result 
was unsatisfactory to Soult; he acknowledged a loss of four 
hundred men, he had not gained ten miles, and the distance 
to Pampeluna was not less than twenty-two^ with strong 
defensive positions in the way: and there increasing numbers 
of intrepid enemies were to be expected. 

His combinations, contrived for greater success, had been 
thwarted partly by fortune, partly by errors of execution 
w'hi<fii all generals expect, and the experienced are most 
resigned as knowing th^jk to>be irtevitable. Fortune was felt 
in the fog, which rose befoi^ he could thrust forward his 
heavy masses of troops entire.' The failure in execution was 
Beille’s tardy movement; his orders were to gain with all 
expedition the lindouz, wMcli tied together the heads of the 
Alduidcs, Carlos, BonceValles, Urros valleys. There ho 
would have eommanded the Mendichuri, Atalosti, Ibaiieta 
and Sahorgain passes; and by moving along the Magistral 
crest could menace the Urtiaga, Eenacabal, and Bellate passes, 
endangering Campbeirs and Hill’s lines of retreat, c^m- 

But when he should have secet^ed the Alrolh he ]>agneB dcs 
halted to incoiporate two newly arHved conscript 
battalions and to issue provisions; the hours thus lost 
would have sufficed to seize the lindouz before Boss had got 
tlu’ough the Meadichuri. The fog would still have stopped 
the spread of Soult’s columns to the extent designed; but 
fifteen sixteen thousand men placed on the flank and rear 
of Byng and Morillo, would have separated them from the 
fourth division and forceii the latter to retreat beyond 
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Souirs secret Soulfc thought two British divisions, 

I)es]j>atclj, besides Byng’s brigade and Morillo’s Spaniards, 
were opposed to him; he was probably misled 
by wounded men hastily questioned; who would declare 
they were of the second and fourth divisions because 
Byng’s brigade belonged to the former; but there were, 
including the fourth division, only eleven thousand bayonets ' 
in the fight. 

Oil the 2Gth C’auscl followed Cole, and Reillc was directwl 
to move along the Magistral crest and seize the passes in 
Hill’s rear; who Avould be thus crushed between him and 
D’Erlon, or thrown on the side of San Estevan. D’Erlon 
could then reach the valley of Zubiri, and Keille descending 
that of Lanz would prevent Picton joining Cole. This would 
comjiel those .generals to retreat on separate lines, and the 
whole French anni^ could issue in order of battle from the 
mouths of the valleys on Paifipeluna. All the French columns 
were in movement at daybreak, but every hour brought its 
obstacle. The mist still hung heavily on the mountain-tops 
and bewildered Reille’s guides, w'ho refused to lead him along 
the crests; hence at ten oVlo(^; having no other resource, he 
moved down the pass of Mendichuri upon Espinal, and fell 
into the rear of the cavalry ‘aftd artillery which followed 
Clausel’s divisions. Soult, although retarded also by the fog 
and the difficulties of the ground, overtook Cole's rear-guard 
in front of Viscayret; and his leading troops struck hotly on 
some British light companies incorporated under colonel 
Wilson of the forty-eighth. One French squadron passing 
the flank fell on the roar, but Wilson faced a|>oiit and beat it 
oft^ without ceasing to the infantry; and thus skirmish¬ 
ing Cole reached the heights of Liuzoain one mile beyond 
Viscayret. There Picton came up without troops, but brought 
iutelligence that Campbell was at Eugui, and-the third division 
at Zubiri, having come over tlie ridge from Olague. The 
junction of all these troops was now secure, the loss 6f the 
day was less than two hundred, and nothing had been left 
beliind. However the French contmued together in front* 
and at four ^’clock seized some heights on Cole’s left; where* 
upon, retiring to the ridge separating tlie valley of Urroz from 
that of Zubiri he offered battle. 
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Disquieted by intelligence from D’Erlon, by Rcillc’s failure, 
and by Campbell, who in coming from Eugui made a distant 
display of his Portuguese on the same ridge, Soult put off 
his attack until next morning, and in the night a junc¬ 
tion of all the allies was effected. This was a great failure on 
the French side; Cole was unsupported for five hours, his 
troops had been incessantly marching and fighting for two 
days and a night; and every action, by augmenting the 
wounded and causing confusion in the rear would have 
increased the difficulty of retreat, lleille’s false march had 
marred the primary combinations, the evening reports said 
D’Erlon had also gone wrong, and it was therefore evident 
that by rough fighting only could the main object be attained. 
Soult felt his error, and it is ^aid his language r.arone, 
indicated a secret anticipation of failure: he was Campagne 

• 1813 1814 > 

yet too steadfast to yield, and next morning 
resumed his march, having renawed his orders to D’Erlon, 
whose operations must now be noticed. 

That general had three divisions of infantry, furnishing 
eighteen thousand comhaf^nts. On the morning of the 25th 
he assembled two of them behind some heights near the 
passes of Maya, having caused, the national guards of Baygorry 
to make previous demonStiwbns towards the lateral passes of 
Arriette, Yspeguy, aud Dorietta. The disposition of Hill’s 
force had not been changed; but Stewart, deceived by the 
movements of the national guards, looked towards Silveira’s 
post on the right rather than his own front, and his division 
■was not well posted or prepared. The ground to be defended 
was very strong; yet however rugged a mountain position 
may bc^ if it is too extensive and the troops ore not disposed 
Avith judgment, the inequalities constituting its defensive 
strength favour an assailant. 

There were three passes to defend. Aretesque on the right, 
Lessessa in the centre, Maya on the left. From these passes 
two itiads led to Elisondo in parallel directionif; one down the 
valley through the town of Maya, receiving in its course the 
Ei*azu road; the other along the Atchiola mountain, Pringle’s 
bjigade was charged to defend the Aretesque, and Cameronis 
brigade the Maya and Lessessa passes. The Col or neck, 
broad on the summit* was three miles wide, and on cacii flank 
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lofty IBooks and ridges rose one above anotlicr; tkose oa tlie 
right blending with the Goramendi moutitaius; tliK^ on tlto 
left with the Atehiola, near the summit of which the eighty- 
second regiment belonging to the seventh division was 
posted. 

Cameron’s brigade, encamped on the left, had a clear view 
of troops coming from Urdax; but at Aretesque a great round 
hill one mile in front masked the movements of an enemy 
coming from Espeleite. This hill was not occupied at night, 
and in the daytime only by some Portuguese cavalry videttes. 
The nearest guard was a piquet of eighty men, posted on the 
front slope of the Col and with no immediate support; but 
four light companies were encamped a mile down the reverse 
slope, which was more rugged and difficult than that towards 
the enemy. The rest of Pringle’s brigade was disposed at 
various distances from two to three miles in the rear; and the 
signal fbr assembling on tljc position was to be the lire of 
four Portuguese guns from the rocks above the Maya pass. 
Thus, of six British regiments, furnishing more than three 
thousand lighting men, half only wore iq line of battle and 
chic% massed on the left of a pim^n, wide open and of an 
easy ascent from the Aretesqi^-.i^de; they were ill-posted, 
and their general, Stewart, deemed as to the real state of 
affairs, was at Elisondo when the attack commenced. 

COMBAT OF MAYA, 
qflan 1 , {Mtge' sisa 

Captain Moyle Sherer, commanding the piquet at the 
Aretesquo pass,'w^ told by bis, predecessor that at dawn a 
glimpse had been obtained of cavalry and iufautiy, in move¬ 
ment along tlm liills in front: some peasants .also announced 
the approach of the French. At nine o’clock major Thome, 
a staffiofficer, having patrolled roumd the great hill in front of 
the pass discovered enough to make him order up the light 
companies in eapport of the piqu^ .; and they had just farmed 
on the neck, with their left at the ro(^ of Areteai^e, when 
D’Armagua^ division coming frbm Espelette mminted th« 
great hiU in front. Abb8 followed, and Maransin with a third 
divisitm advanced from Ainhoa and Urdax against the Maya 
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dicpgiaiug also to turn it by a narrow way leading up the 
Atchiola mountain. D’Arrnagnac’s men pushing forward in 
several columns forced the phpict back with great loss upon 
the light companies^ who sustained his vehement assault with 
infinite difficulty. The alarm guns were then heard from 
the Maya pass, and Pringle hastened to the front; but his 
regiments • moving hurriedly from different camps were 
necessarily brought into action one after the other. The 
thirty>fourth came up first at a running pace, by companies, 
not in mass, andmeathless ftoin the length and ruggedness of 
the ascent; the thirty-ninth and twenty-eighth followed, yet 
not immediately nor together; and meanwhile D’Armagnac, 
clc^ely supported by Abb6, with domineering numbers and 
valour combined, maugre the desperate fighting of the piquet 
of the light companies and of the thirty-fourth, had established 
his columns on the broad summit of the position. 

Cameron sent the fiftieth from i;he left to the assistance of 
the over-matched troops, aud that fierce and formidable old 
regiment charging the head of an advancing column drove it 
clear out of the pass o( Xcssessa in the centre. But the 
French were so many, ibhat^t,(Specked at one point they assem¬ 
bled with incfeased force at another; nor could Pringle restore 
the battle with the thirty-ninth and twenty-eighth regiments; 
they were cut off from the others, and though fighting 
desperately, forced back to a seocnd and lower ridge crossing 
the mairf road to Elizonda D’AnuagufU) followed them, but 
Ahbd continued to press the fiftieth and thirty-fourth, whose 
natux'al line of^etreat was towards the Atchiola road on the 
left, because the position trended backward from Aretcsqne 
towards that point and because Cameron’s bi^ade was there. 
That officer, still holding the pass of Ma^a with the left 
wings the seventy-first and ninety-second, then brought 
their right wings and the Portuguese guns into action, and 
thus maintained the fight; but so dreadful was the dianghter, 
especially of tlie nmety-second, that it is said the advancing 
enemy was actually^stopped by the heaped mass 
of dead and dying; and then the left wing of that 
noble regitnent, coming down from the higher ground, emote . 
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wounded friouds and exulting foes alike, as mingled together 
thej' stood or crawled before its noting firc» 

It was in tliis state of affairs that general Stewart readied 
the field of battle. Lcssessa and Aretesque were lost, Maya 
was still held by the left wing of the seventy-first; but seeing 
Maransiu’s men gathered on one side and Abba’s on the other 
he abandoned it to take a jiosition on a rocky ridge covering 
the lateral road over Atchiola; then he called down the eighty- 
second from the summit of that mountain, and sent for aid to 
the seventh division. He was ^Founded, yet fought stoutly 
for he was a gallant man; but during this retrograde move¬ 
ment Maransin suddenly thrust the head of his division across 
the front of the British line and connected his left with Ahbc, 
throwing as he passed a destructive fire into the wasted remnant 
of the ninety-second, which even then gave way but sullenly, for 
the men fell untiV tw'o-thirds of the whole had gone to the 
ground. Still the survivons fought and the left wing of the 
8cvent3'^-first coining from Maya also entered into action, yet 
finally, one after the other, all the regiments were farced back, 
the first position was lost au 4 . the Portuguese guns were 
taken. ! i 


Abb 6 then followed D'Arrni^nAc^ leaving Maransin to deal 
with Stewart, who was pushed back, notwithstanding the 
strength of his new position until six o’clock, when the remnant 
of his force was in default of ammunition compelled to defend 
the highest crags with stones i he was just going to Abandon 
the mountain when a brigade of the seventh division led by 
general Barnes arrived from Ecliallar, and charging, drove tlio 
French hack to tlie Col dc Maya. Stewart thus remained 
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master of Aichipla, and D’Frlon, proljahly think¬ 
ing greater reinforcements had come up, recalled 
D'Armagnac and Abh 6 and concentrated his 
forces: he liad lost fifteen htmdred men and a 
general, but had taken four guns and killed or 
wounded fourteen himdred British iK>ldiers. 


This disastrous fight of Maya was exaggerated by French 


Southey. 


writers, and has been by an Fnglish author mis-, 
represented as a surprise caused by the negligence 


of the cavalry. Stewart was surprised, his troops were uot; 
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Mid nem did saldiers fight better, seldom so well; the stem 
valour of the ninety-second would have graced Thennopylse, 
The Portuguese cavalry patroles, -if any went out, which is 
uncertain, might Imve neglected their duty, and doubtless the 
front sliould have been scoured in a more military manner; 
but the infantry jnquets and the light companies so happily 
ordered up by Thorne were ready; and no man wondered to 
see the French columns crown the great hill in front of the 
pass. Stewart, expecting no attack at Maya, had gone to 
Elisondo, leaving orders for the soldiers to cook; General 
from his erroneous views therefore the misfortune fitewart’a 
sprung and from no other source. Having de- 
ccived himself as to the point of attack he did not take military 
precautions; his position was only half occupied. Ins troops 
were brought into action wildly, and he caused the loss of 
his guns by a misdirection as to the road*. He was a brave, 
energetic, zealous, indefatigable man, and of a magnanimous 
spirit; but he possessed neither the calm reflective judgment 
nor the intuitive genius which belongs to nature’s generals. 

It is difficult to undM«tMid why count D’Erlon, when he 
had carried the right of position, followed two W<eak regi¬ 
ments with two divisibits^ leaving only one division to attaclc 
five regiments posted on the strongest ground and having 
hopes of succour from Echallar? ' Certainly if Abb^ had acted 
with Maransin, Stewart, so hardly prciMied by the latter alone, 
must have passed the Echallar road in retreat before .Barnes’s 
brigade arrived. Soult had Greeted D’Erlon to soqU’s 

operate by his left to connect tfee irhole army on n^patch, 

the summit of the great chain of the lienees; 
he should tlierefore have used his whole "force to crush the 
troops on the Atchiola Insfore they could be succoured from 
Ecballar,—or, leaving Maransin there, have marched by the 
Maya road upon Ariscun to cut Silveira’s line of retreat—ho 
remained upon the Col de Ma}'a for twenty hours after the 
battle! and Hill m^feanwhiloigponcentrated his whole force, now* 
augm^ted by Barnes’, brigade, and would have fallen upon 
him from the rocks of Atchiola next day, if intelligence of 
Cole’s retreat had not come through the Alduides. This reu-^ 
dered the recovery of the Ool de Maya useless, and Hill, with-* 
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drawing his troops during the sight, posted the Bt&irii hri* 
gades which had been engaged, together with one PortngueGW 
brigade of infantry and & battery on the heights in rear of 
Irueta, fifteen miles from the scene of action; the other For* 
tuguese brigade remained in front of Elizondo, and thus he 
covered the road of San Estevan on his left, that of Berderes 
on lus right, and the puss of Yellate in his rear. Sudi was 
the commencement of @oult*s ojperations to restore the for¬ 
tunes of France. Three considerable actions fought on the 
same day had each been favourable. At St. Sebastian the 
allies were repulsed; at Boncevallcs they abandoned the 
passes; at Maya they were defeated; but the decisive blow 
had not yet been struck. 

Wellington heard of the fight at Maya on his way back 
from St. Sebastian after the assault, with the false addition 
that D’Erlon was *beaten. As early as the 22nd he knew 
Soult was preparing a great ofionsivo movement; yot the 
immoveable attitude of the French centre, the skilful dispori- 
tion of their reserve, twice as strong as he at first supposed, 
together with the preparations a^de to throw bridges over the 
Bidossoa^ at Birktou, were all calculated to mislead and did 
mislead him. Soult*s oompli0at^4K>mbinations to bring D’Er- 
lon’s divisions finally into line m the crest of the great chain 
were also impenetrable; the English g^mral could not believo 
his adversary would tiirbw himsell with only thariy tjiousand 
men into the valley of the Ebib> unlees sure of aid from 
Suchet; but that genemfl^ moyeilients indicated a determina¬ 
tion to remain inOataloi^lU Soult thought Flfunpeluna in* 
extremity and knew.Sebastian,w^ not so; Wellin^on knew 
Pampeluna was not in extremity, and previous to the assault 
thought Sebast^ was; hence the operations against his ri^x^ 
tlieir full scope not known, appeared afeint, and he judged 
the real effort would be to throw bridges ^ver the Bidassad 
and raise the siege of San Sebastian. In the nig^ ooirect 
intel%ence of the Maya and itoncevalles affiiitu arrived 
Boult’s project was then developed, and Graham was ordered 
to turn the siCge into a blodcade, to embark hk guns and 
stores, and be ready to join Giron on a position of battle 
out near the Bidassoa. Cotton ^vas ordered to move 
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Hie catab^ op to Painpeluna, O’Donnel was to hold his Spanish 
troops m readiness, and Wellington having arranged fresh 
lines of eorrespondenoe proceeded to Estevan. 

While the embarkation of the gnns and stores was going 
on it wad essential to hold the posts at Vera and Echallar j 
D’Erlon*s object was not then pronounced; and once in posses¬ 
sion of those places he could approach San Sebastian by the 
roads leading over the Pena de Haya, a rocky mountain behind 
Lcsaca; or by tbe defiles of Zubietta and Goyzueta leading 
round that mountain from the valley of Lerins. Wherefore 
in passing through Estevan on the morning of the 26th, Wel¬ 
lington directed Pack to guard the bridges over the Bidassoa; 
but when he reached Irueta, saw the state of Stewart’s 
division and heard that Picton had marched from C^aguc, he 
directed all the troops within his reach upon Pampeluna, indi¬ 
cating the valley of Lanz: as the general "line of movement. 
Of Picton^s position and intentiofts nothing posi¬ 
tive was known; but Wellington, supposing him kS hy the 
to have joined Cole at Linzoain as indeed he had, 
judged their combined fwoes would be sufficient 
to check Soult until assistance came from the centre or from 
Pampeluna, and he so advw;^ Picton the evening of the 26th. 

In consequenee of these ordem the seventh division aban¬ 
doned Echallar in the night of the B6tb, and the sixth division 
quitted ^an l^tevan at dayl%hl "the Hill halted on the 

heights of Irueta until fbe w^Ug of tbe 27th, hut marched 
during the night through the pa»s of Vellate upon the town 
of Lanz. The light division, Vera also on the 27ih, 

retired by Lesaca to the suiSmh of the Santa Cruz mountain, 
overlooking the valley of Lerins; Hiere it hs3ted to cover the 
■ pass of Zubieta until Longa’s Spaniards blocked the roads 
leading over the Pena dc Haya to protect the embarkatioB of 
the guns on that flank. That object efieoted, the division was 
to thread the passes, reach Lecumfaerri on the great road of Imi^ 
zun, and so conh^ Orahamr with the army round Pampeluna; 
for Wellington designed^ if unable to cover that fortress, to 
throw bis wmy back upon its on a new line covering the 
sj^roaehes to San Sebastian. These movements sprerd fear 
, and confusiou fat fknd wide. Ail the narrow valleys and uoads 
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were crowded with baggage, commissariat stores, artillery ami 
fugitive families; and reports of the most alarming nature were 
as usual rife; each division, ignorant of what had really hap¬ 
pened to the other, dreaded t^iat some of the numeroas mis¬ 
fortunes related might be true; none knew what to expect or 
where they were to meet the enemy, and one universal hubbub 
Riled the wild regions through which the French army was 
now working its fiery path towards Fampeluna. 

D’Frlon’s inactivity gave great uneasiness to Soult, who 
repeated the order to push forward by his left whatever might 
he the force opposed, and thus stimulated, he advanced to 
Elizondo on the 27tb; but thinking the sixth division w^as 
still at San Estevan, again halted. Next day, when Hill 
retreatoij, he followed through the pass of Vellate, and his 
further progress belongs to other combinations. 

Pictoii having assumed command in the Val Zuhiri the 
2 Cth, retired before dawn the 27th and without the hope or 
intention of covering Pampeluna. Soult followed in the 
morning, having first sent scouts towards the ridges where 
Campbell’s troops had appeared the evening before. Reille 
marched by the left bank of the Guy river, Clausel by the 
right bank, the cavalry and ariSlery closed the rear, the whole 
in compact order: the narrow Valley was thus gorged with 
troops, a hasty bicker of musketry alone marking the separa¬ 
tion of the hostile f(a?fi?es. . l^ garrison of Pampeluna made 
a sally, and O’Donner in great ahum spiked some of his guns, 
destroyed his magazines, and would have suffered a disaster 
if Carlos d’Es^iaha had not i||||unately arrived at the moment 
and riiecked the garrison. <Srcat«now was the danger. Cole, 
first emerging from the valley of Zuhiri, had passed Yillalba, 
three miles from Pampeluna, in retreat; Picton 
199 . Huarte, and O’Donnel's Spaniards were in 

confusion; in fine Soult was all but successful when 
Bflton suddenly turned on some steep ridges, which, under 
tlae names of ^n Miguel, Mont Escava and San Christoval, 
crossed the mouths of the Zubin and Eanz yalleys and 
screened Pampeluna. 

- Posting his own dirision on the right of Huaiie, he pres- 
loo|^, his line to the left with MoriUo’s Spaniards, c^led 
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upon O’Bonnel to support him, and directed Cole to occupy 
some heights between Oricain and Arietta. But that general 
having with a surer eye observed a salient hill near Zabaldica, 
one mile in advance and commanding the road to Huarte, 
demanded and obtained permission to occupy it instead of 
the heiglits first appointed. Two Spanish regiments of the 
bloclcading troops were still there, and towards them Cole 
directed his course. Soult had also marked this hill. A de¬ 
tachment issuing from the mouth of the Val de Zubiri was in 
full career to seize it, and the hostile masses were rapidly 
approaching the summit on either side when the Spaniards, 
seeing the British so close, vindicated their own post by a 
sudden cliarge. This was for Soult the stroke of fate. His 
double columns, just then emerging exultant from t^ narrow 
valley, were suddenly stopped by ten thousand men under 
Cole, who crowned the summit of the mountain in his front; 
and two miles further back s{^)od Picton with a greater 
number, for O’Donnel liad now taken post on Morillo’s left. 
To advance by Villalba and Huarte was impossible, to stand 
still was dangerous; the army, contracted to a span in front 
‘ and cl6ft in its whole lengtfi by the river Guy, was compressed 
on each side by the mountains, winch in that part narrowed 
the valley to a quarter of a mile. It was a moment of diffi¬ 
culty, but Soult, like a great and ready commander, instantly 
shot the head of Clausens columns to his right across the 
ridge Separating the Val de.ZubIz’l from the Val de Lanz; 
and at the same time threw one of BeilleV divi- „ ^ 

sions of infantry and a body of cayi^ry across the n^pondcncc, 
mountains on his left, beyond tiie Guy river, as 
far as the village of Elcano, to menace Picton*s right at 
Huarte. His remaining divisions were established at Zabal¬ 
dica in the Val de Zubiri, close under Cole’s right, and Clausel 
seized Sauroren Ql<»e under that general’s left. 

While Soult was thus forming his line of battle, Wellingtjon> 
who had quitted Hill’s quarters in the Bastan early on the 
27th, was descending the valley of Lanz, unable 
to learn anything of Picton’s movements or posi- 
tion; and in this state of uncertainty he reached 
Ostiz a few miles from Sauroren, where he found Long with 
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the light cavalry which had furnished the posts of eotre^Knir 
dence in the mountaans. There learning that Hcton had 
shandoned Llnzoain and was moving on Huarte, he left bis 
quarter-master-general with instructions to stop all the troops 
coming down the valley of Lanz until the state of affiurs at 
Huarte should be ascertained. But at racing speed he made 
for Sauroren himself^ and entering that village saw Clausd 
coming along the cr^t Of the mountain^ and knew the allied 
troops in the valley of X/anz were intercepted. Pulling up 
his horse he wrote on the parapet of the bridge of Sauroren 
fresh instructions to turn everything from tliat valley on to a 
road wliich^ through Lizasso mid Marcalain^ led behind the 
hills to Oricain in rear of Cole’s position: lord Pitzroy 
Somerset^he only staff-officer who had kept up with him, 
galloped with these orders out of Sauroren by one road, the 
French light cavalry dashed in by another, and the English 
general rode alone up the mo^antain to reach his troops. One 
of CampbeU’s Portuguese battalions hrst descried him and 
raised a joyful cry; then the shrill clamour, caught up by the 
next regiments, soon swelled as it run along the line into 
that stern appalling shout which the British soldier is wont 
to give upon the edge of hattk, and wluch no e4emyever 
heard unmoved. Suddenly he steqiped at a conspicuous pbint, 
for he desired both aVznies should know he was there, and a 
double spy who was present pointed out Soult, who was so 
near that his features could be dis^uguished. AttenUvely 
Wellington fixed his eyes upon that fonnidahle man, and as 
if speaking to himself said, ^ Yonder is a great commander^ 
hoi lie is eaoMouSf tmd vs^ ddagt .^ atidtek to aseertdin the 
cause of ikesetikesrs^ wiU gi^ Ume for the doAk division 
to arrim and I MU heat Hm* And the French general 
made no serious attack that dayl 
Cole’s position was the foremost ridge of'a mass of moun» 
tains filling the space between the Ouy and the Ltmz rivets, 
as faf back as Huarte and VillalbA in the emtre^ it 

was boldly defined towards the enemy; but the trace was 
irregulari the right being thrown back towards the village of 
Arietta so as to flank the road to Huarte; Vrhidi tras 

guns placed on a lower range, connecting the 
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irigt^ ^ Cole with Picton and Morillo. Overlooking Zabal- 
dica and the Guy, was the bulging hill vindicated by the 
Spaniards; it was on the right of the fourth division and 
distinct, but oonnected with the centre of the range and 
considerably lower. The left of the position was extremely 
rugged and steep, overlooking the Lanz river and the road to 
Villalba. Boss’s brigade of the fourth division was posted on 
that side, having in front a Portuguese battalion whose flank 
rested on a small chapel. Campbell was on the right of Ross. 
Anson was on the highest ground, partly behind and partly 
on the right of Campbell. Byng was on a second mass of 
hills in reserve, and the Spanish hill was reinforced by a 
battalion of the fourth Portuguese regiment. 

This front of battle being less than two miles waawell filled. 
The Lanz and Guy ton'ents washed the flanks, and two miles 
further down broke through the crossing *ridges of San Miguel 
and Christoval to meet behind them and form the Arga river; 
on the ridges thus cleft Plcton’a line was formed, nearly 
parallel to Cole’s but on a more extended front. His left was 
at Huarte, his right strengthened with a battery, stretched to 
the village of Goraitz, oov^ng more than a mile of ground on 
that flank; Morillo prolonged his left along the epest of San 
Miguel to Villalba, and O’Donnel continued the line to San 
Christoval. Carlos d'Espafla^ division maintained the blockade, 
and tlM^ British cavalry tinder Cotton, cotni% up from Tafalla 
and OUte, took post, tlm heavy brigades on some open gnmnd 
behind Picton, the hussar brigade bn his right: this second 
line entirely barred tbe ^nings of the two valleys leading 
down to Pampeluna. 

Soult’s position was also a mounted the space between 
the two rivers. It was even more rugged than the allies’ 
mountiu[n,,aud they were only separated by a narrow valley. 
Cflansel’s three ^visions leaned to the right on the vBlage of 
Sauroren, Avhich was down in the valley of Lanz, dose und^ 
the di^apejl height where the left of the fburfdi divkion was 
posted; His lei^ Was prolonged by two of Bdlle’s divisions, 
who also occupied the village of Zabaldica in the Vfdley of 
imdcr the riglit ^ the allies. The remaining divisidn 
of Halo wing and a dividon of <»iva1iy 'were, as before stated, 
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thrown forw^ard on the mountains at the other side of the Chiy 
river, menacing Picton, and seeking for an opportunity to 
communicate with the garrison of Pampeluna. Some guns 
were pushed in front of 2iabaldica, but the elevation required 
to send the shot upward rendered their fire ineffectual, and 
the greatest part of the artillery remained therefore in the 
narrow Val de Zubiri. 

Combat of the —Soult’s first effort was to gain the 

Spaniards* hill and establish himself near the centre of the 
allies' line of battle; this attack though vigorous had been 
valiantly repulsed about the time Wellington arrived, and he 
immediately reinforced the post with the fortieth British regi¬ 
ment. There was then a general skirmish along the front, 
under cover of which Soult carefully examined the whole posi¬ 
tion, and the firing continued on the mountain' side until 
evening; then a terrible storm, the usual precursor of EngHsh 
battles in the Peninsula, brought on premature darkness and 
terminated the dispute. This also was the state of affairs at 
daybreak on the 28th, but a signal alteration took place before 
the great battle of that day commenced, and the movements 
of the wandering divisions by which this change was effected 
must be traced. 

The Lanz covered the left of the allies and the right of the 
French; but the heights occupied by either army were pro¬ 
longed beyond tbfft river, the continuation of the alliee* lidge 
nw'eeping forward so as to look Into the rear of Bauroren; 
the continuation of the French lights retiring more abruptly 
than the forward inclination of,ttie opposing ridge. They 
were both steep and high, yet lower and less rugged than the 
heights on which the armies stood opposed; for there rocks 
piled on rocks stood out like castles, difficult to approach, and 
so dangerous to assail tliat the hardened veterans of the 
Peninsula only would have dared the trial. Kow the road by 
which the sixth division moved on the 27th, after threading 
the Bcl&ik Marta pass, sent one branch to lianz, another by 
Letassa to Osdz, a third by Lizasso to Harcalain where 
many ways met. The first and second fell into the road which 
fr6m the Belkte pass descends the lisnz vslley to Sauroren; 
the thitd, passing behind the prolongation of the hostile posi« 
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tiong, ftlso Ml into tiie valley of Lanz, but near Oricain one 
mile behind Cole’s left. 

It was by Marcalain Wellington expected the sixth and 
seventh divisions, but tj|^e rapidity with which Soult seized 
iSaiiroren caused a delay of eighteen hours. For the sixth 
division, having reached Olague in the valley of Lanz at one 
o’clock on the 27th, halted there until four, and then, following 
the orders brought by lord Fitzroy Somerset, marched by 
Lizasso to gain the Marcalain road; but the great length of 
these mountain marches, and the heavy storm which termi¬ 
nated the action at Zabaldica, sweeping with equal violence in 
this direction prevented the troops from passing Lizasso that 
night. The march was renewed at daylight, and meanwhile 
Hill reached the town of Lanz, where he rallied Long’s cavalry 
and his owmartillery and moved likewise upon Lizasso. At that 
place he met the seventh division comin|^ from San Estevan, 
and having restored Barnes’s Ifrigade to lord Dalhousie took 
a position on a ridge covering the road to Marcalain. The 
fieventh division being on his right was then in military com¬ 
munication with the sixth division, and thus Wellington’s left 
covered the gteat road leading from Pampeluna by Irurzun to 
Tolosa. These important movements, which were not com¬ 
pleted until the evening of the 2$th, brought Jx thousand 
men into the allies’ line of battle, and fifteen thousand more 
into nylitary communication with their left: yet D’Erlon re¬ 
mained planted in his pii>sirion of observation near Elizondo 
without a movement I 

Wellington considering the nearness of the sixth division, 
and the certainty of Hill’s juuetipn, imagine^ Soult would 
not venture an attack; and truly that marshal, disquieted 
about D’Erlon of whom he only knew that he had not fol¬ 
lowed his instructions, viewed I3ie stro^ position of his 
adversary with Uneasy anticipations. Again with, anxious 
eyes he took cognizonoe of all its rugged strength, and 
seemed dubious and distrustful of his fortune. He could not 
operate with advantage by his own left beyond the Guy 
river, because the mountains there were too rough, and Wel¬ 
lington having shorter lines of movement could meet him 
w'ith all arms combined; the French artillery also unable to 
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emerge Irota the Val de Zubiri, would ha>’e l>eeii exposed to ft 
counter atta^jk. He crossed the Lanz river and ascended the 
prolongation of the allies’ ridge, which, as he had possesrion 
of the bridge of Sauroren, was f|r the moment his own 
ground. From thence he could see the left and rear of Cole’s 
position, and down the valley as far as Villalba; but the 
country beyond the ridge towards Marcalain was too broken 

Souit MSS ^ discern the march of the sixth division. He 
knew however from the deserters that Wel¬ 
lington expected four fresh divisions from that side, that is to 
say, the second, sixth, and seventh British, and Silveira’s 
Portuguese division, which always marched wdth Hill. This 
knowledge and the nature of the ground determined his 
attack. The valley of Lanz, growing wider as it descended, 
offered the means of assailing the allies’ left in frftBt and reair 
at one moment; and the same combination would cut off the 
reinforcements expected from the side of Marcalain. One of 
Clause’s divisions occupied Sauroren, the other two were on 
each side of that village; riiat on the right haitd 'Was ordered 
to throw flankers on the ridge from whence Boult was taking 
his observations, to move in one body to a ciJnvcnient dis¬ 
tance down the valley, and then, wheeling to its left, assail 
the rear olHhe allies’ left flank while the other two divisions 
assailed his front. Cole’s left; which did not exceed five 
thousand men, would thus he enveloped by sixteen thousand, 
and Souit exp<^eted to it, notwithstanding the-strength 

of the ground. Heille^s Iwp divisions advancing on the side 
of ZalmldiSa, wi^ each to send a brigade against the Spanish 
hill now occujncd by the fortieth .-.Xegiment; the right of this 
attack was to be connected with the left of Clausel; the 
remaining brigades were closely to support the assailing 
masses j the divisions b^ond the Guy were to ke^ Heton in 
check; and Boult, havit^ no time to loa^'ordered his Hen- 
tenants to throw their troops at once into setidm 

^ 8aur&ren ,—was fought on the fourth 
anniversary of the battle of TalaVeta. . 

About mid-day the French gathered at the foot of 
pesiti^m, and their skirmishers spread over the of the 
mom^ain working upward like a conflagration * hut ^ 
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coliUD^ilfl of attack were not all prepafed wUen Clausei’s divi- 
aioB^ too impatient to await the general signal of battle, threw 
out its flankers on the ridge beyond the river and pushed 
down the valley of Laiiz in one mass. With a rapid pace it 
turned Cole’s left, and was preparing to wheel up on his rear, • 
when a Portuguese brigade of the sixth division, suddenly 
appearing on the ridge beyond the river, drove the Frencli 
flankers back and instantly descended with a rattling fire 
upon the right and rear of the column in the valley. Nearly 
at the same instant the main body of the sixth division, 
emerging from behind the same ridge near the village of 
Oricain, formed in order of battle across the front. It was 
the counter-stroke of Salamanca! The French while striving 
to encompass the left of the allies were themselvifes encom¬ 
passed; for two brigades of the fourth division turned and 
smote them on their left, the Portuguese smote them on their 
right; and while thus scathed <on both flanks with fire they 
were violently shocked and pushed back with a mighty force 
by the sixth division—not in flight however, but fighting 
fiercely and strewing the ground with their enemies’ bodies 
ns well as with, their own. 

Clausel’s second division, seeing this dire conflict, with a 
hurried movemait assailed the chapel height to €raw off the 
fire from the troops in the valley, and gallantly did the 
French soldiers throng up the etoggy steep; but the general 
unity of the attack was mn^; neither ^eir third division 
nor Ileille’s brigades had yet received tte signal, and the 
attacks which should have been, simnltan^s wS'e made in 
suc(%ssioii, running from right to left :&s the necessity of 
giving aid became apparent. It was however a terrible battle 
and well fought. One column darting out of the village of 
Sauroren, rilenfely, sternly, without firing a shot, worked up 
ta riie ^apel >^der a tempest of bullets, which swept away 
whole ranks without abaring the, speed and power of the 
, mass, ^e seventh ca^adorcs shrunk abashed and that part 
of the positiou was won; but soon they rallied on Ross’s 
brigade, and tlie whole mass charging the French with a 
load shout dashed them down the hill. Heavily stricken 
l^ey Were, yet undismayed, for re-forming helow they again ^ 
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asixsnded to be again broken and cast down. But the other 
columns of attack were uow bearing upwards through the 
smoke and flame with which the skirmishers had covered the 
face of the mountain, and the tenth Portuguese regiment, 
lighting on the right of Ross’s brigade yielded to their fury. 
Thus a column crowned the heights and wheeling against the 
exposed flank of Ross forced that gallant ofiicer also to go 
back, and his ground was instantly occupied by those with 
whom he had been engaged in front. The fight then raged 
close and desperate on the crest of the-position, charge suc¬ 
ceeded charge, and each side yielded and rallied by turns; yet 
this astounding eflbrt of French valour availed not. Wel¬ 
lington brought Byng’s brigade forward at a running pace, 
and sent the twenty-seventh and forty-eighth British, of 
Anson’s brigade, from the higher ground in the centre against 
the crowded masses/ rolling them backward in disorder, and 
throwing them one after the, other violently down the moun¬ 
tain side; and with no child’s play, for the two British regi¬ 
ments fell upon the enemy three separate times with the 
bayonet, and lost more than half their own numbers. 

During this battle on the mountain-top,, the British brigades 
of the sixth division, strengthened by a battery of guns, 
gained ground in the valley of Lanz and arrived on the same 
front with the left of the victorious troops about the chapel. 
Wellington, seeing the momentaiy disorder of the enemy, 
then ordered Madden’s Portuguese brigade, which had* never 
ceased its fire against the right flank of the French column, 
to assail thit village of Bauroren in the rear; but the state of 
the action in other pari^ and exhaustion of the troops 
soon induced him to countermand this movement. Mean¬ 
while Reille’s brigades, connecting their right with the left of 
Olausel’s third division, had environed the Spanish hill, 
had ascended it unchecked, an^ at the moment the fourth 
division was so hardly pressed made the regiment of El Pravia 
give way on the left of the fortieth. A Portuguese battalion 
rushing forward covered the flank of that invincible regiment, 
which waited in stern silence until the French set their feet 
upon the broad summit; but then when their glittmng arms 
a{:^>eatod ov^ the brow of the mountain the charjg^ng cry was 
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K^ard, tJie crowded mass was broken to pieces, and a tempest 
of bullets followed its flight. Four times this assault was 
renewed, and the French officers were seen to pull up their 
tired men by the belts, so fierce and resolute they were to 
win I yet it was the labour of Sysiphus, the vehement shout 
and shock of the British soldier always prevailed; and at last, 
with thinned ranks, tired limbs, hearts fainting and hopeless 
from repeated failures, they lyere so abashed that three British 
companies sufficed to bear down a whole brigade. And while 
the battle was thus being fought on the mountain, the French 
cavalry beyond the Guy river passed a rivulet and with a fire 
of carbines forced the tenth hussars to yield some rocky 
ground on Picton’s right; yet the eighteenth hussars, having 
better fire-arms than the tenth renewed the combat, killed 
two officers and drove the French over the rivulet again. 

Such were the leading events of this sanguinary struggle, 
which Wellington, fresh from th^ fight, with homely emphasis 
called ' hludgcon work.' Two generals and eighteen hundred 
men bad been killed or wounded on the French side, following 
their official reports; "a number far below the estimate made at 
the time by the allies, whose loss amounted to two thousand 
six hundred. But these discrepancies between hostile calcu¬ 
lations ever occur, and th^e is little wisdom in disputing 
where proof is unattainable; but the numbers actually 
engaged were of French twenty^fire tliousand, of the allies 
twelve !;housand; and if the strength of the latter’s position 
did not save them from the greater loss their steadfast courage 
is to be the more admired. ' 

On the 29th the armies rested in position without firing a 
shot, but the wwdering divisions on both sides were now 
entering the line. 

Hill, having sent all his bagga;^ artillery and wounded 
men to Berioplano behind the Christoval lidge, still occupied 
his strong ground between Lizasso and Arestegui, covering 
the Marcalain and Irurzun roads and menacing that leading 
from Lizasso to Olague in rear of Soult’s right: this commu¬ 
nication with Oricain was maintained by the seventh division, 
end the light division was approaching his left. On Welling- 
tern’s side the crisis was over* He had vindicated his position 
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with only «xte^n thousand combatants; and now indndin^ 
the troops of blockade he had fifty thousand, tw^ty thbnsaii^ 
being British, in close military combination: thirty thousand 
were in hand, and Hill was well placed for retaking the ofien> 
sive. Soult^s situation was proportionably difficult. He had 
sent his artillery, part of his cavalry and his wounded men 
back to France Immediately after the battle; the two former 
to join Villatte on the lower ||idassoa. Thus relieved he 
awaited D’Erlon’s arrival by the valley of Lanz, and that 
general reached Ostiz a few miles above Sauroren at mid-day 
on the 29th, bringing intelligent, obtained indirectly during 
his march, that Graham had retired from the Bidassoa and 
Villatte had crossed that river. This made Soult think his 
operations had disengaged St. Sebastian, and he instantly 
devised a new scheme, dangerous indeed hut conformable to 
the critical state of Uffairs. Judging it hopeless to renew the 
battle,' he was averse to retire when he had been reinforced 
with eighteen thousand fresh men; he was yet unable to 
remain, because his Bupplies, derived from distant magazines 
by slow and small convoys, were, unequal to the consumption. 

Two-tldrds Of the British troops the greatest 
Boult, MS . Portuguese and all the Spaniards 

were, he supposed, in his front under Wellington, or on his 
right flank under Hill, and other reinforcements were pro¬ 
bably on the march; wherefore lie resolved to prolong his 
right with D’ErlOn’s corps, and cautiously drawing off the rest 
of bis army placo hims^f between the allies and the Bastan, 
in military connexion with his reserve and closer to his frontier 
magazines. Tims posted and able to combine all his troops 
in one operatioiij he expected to relieve »San ^bastlan entirely, 
and profit from the new state of affairs. 

In tins view, one dirtlddn of catalry passed over the posi¬ 
tion from the Val de iktbiri to that' of Xans and joitiepd 
D’Erlon, who was ordered to march eaiiy on thO 30th % 
Etulain upon Xtzasso, and, to send scouting partis towaiids 
Lctassa and Irurzun, and on all the roads leading tipon Baih^ 

PjjQj pOluna. During the night the other division ul 

* p. 10 S. aavalry and La Martiniere’s infantry^ both lit 

Is^cano on the extreme left of the French army, retired di^ 
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tilL9vmcn|i9il^s bjT I^urdos to Eugui, iu tlie upper part of the 
de JZhibiri, having orders to cross the separating ridge 
th^e, to enter the valley of Lanz and join D’Erlon. Eeillej 
marohing by the c^t of the position from Zabaldica to tlie 
viy^e of Saurof^n, was gradually to relieve Clausel, who was 
to assemble his troops behind Sauroren towards Ostiz, thus 
following D’Erlon and to be himself followed by Reille. 
Clausel, to cover these niovements aiM maintain his con¬ 
nexion with D’Erlon, placed two regiments on the heights 
beyond the Lanz river; but lie was to bold on to lleille rather 
than D’Erlon until the former had completed his dangerous 
flank march across Wellington’s front. 

In the night Soult heard from deserters, tliat three divisions 
were to make an ofi'ensive movement towards Lizasso on the 
30th, and when daylight came he was convinced the men 
spoke truly; because from a point beyond Sauroren, he dis¬ 
cerned columns descending the uidge of Christoval awl the 
heights above Oricain, others in march on a wide sweep 
apparently to turn Clausers right. These were Morillo’s 
Spaniards, Campbell’s Portuguese and tl^e seventh division; 
the former rejoining Hill to whom they belonged, the others 
adapting themselves to a new line o/ battle which shall be 
presently explained. 

At six o’ clock in the morning Epy’s division of Eeille’s 
corps was in march from towards Sanroren, where 

Maucunc had already relieved Oonroux; the latter, belonging 
to Clausel, was moving up the valley of Lauz, and Clausel, 
with exception of the two flanking regiments before mentioned, 
had concentrated his remaining dlvisioDs between Olabe and 
Ostis. In this state of a&irs Well^ton opened his batteries 
from the chapel heights and sent down skirmishers against 
iSai^ren. Very soon this bicke^ng of musketry spread 
towards the xij^t, becoming brisk between Cole and Eoy, 
while it subsid^ at Sauroren; but Soult relying on the great 
strength oi his petition, ordered Reille to maintain it until 
evening, and went off at a gallop to join D'Erlon, 

' His de^gn was to fall with superior numbers 

t^ divisions he supposed to be turning his . 

and eru^ them) a daring project and well conceived; 
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but be bad to deal witb a man whose rapid peremption mid 
rough stroke rendered the game dangerous. 

ComhcU of Bvmza. —Soult found D’Erlon, who had entered 
the Ulzema valley, making dispositions to attack Hill between 
Euenza and Arestegui; and the latter having only ten thousapd 
fighting men, including Long^s cavalry, occupied a very exten-^ 
sive mountain ridge. His right was strongly posted on rugged 
ground, but the left, prolonged towards Buenza, was insecure; 
and D’Erlon, who had not less than twenty thousand sabres 
and bayonets was fdliowed by La Martiniere’s division of 
infantry now coming from Lanz: Soult’s combination was 
therefore extremely powerful. The light troops were already 
engaged when he arrived, and the same soldiers, on both sides, 
who had so strenuously combated at Maya the 25th were 
again opposed in fight. D’Armagnac was to make a false 
attack upon Hill’s‘right;-A bb4, emerging by Lizaaso, was to 
turn the left and gain the summit of the ridge in the direction 
of Buenza; Maranzin followed Al)b6, and the cavalry sup¬ 
ported and connected the two attacks. The action was brisk 
at both points, but D’Armagnac, pushing his feint too far, 
became seriously engaged and was beaten by Da Costa and 
Ashworth’s Portuguese, aided by a part of the twenty-eighth 
British regiment. Hot were the French at first more success¬ 
ful on the other fiank, being repeatedly repulsed; Abb6 how¬ 
ever finally turned the position,^ gained the summit of the 
mountain and rendered it untenable. Hill lost four Iiundred 
men and retired to the heights of Yguaras behind Arestegui and 
Berasin, thus drawing ^^ardiat Harcalain with his right and 
throwing backhisl^t. Tbere^ utnthigwithOampbellandMorillo, 
he again ofiered battle, but Boult, whose principal loss was in 
D’Armagnac’s division, had gained his main object; he had 
turned Hill, obtained n fr^sh line of retreat, and a shorter com¬ 
munication with Yillatte by the pass of Dona Maria; and withal, 
the great Irorzun road to Toloza, distant only <me league and 
a half, was in his power. His first thought was to 
Despfttcii, seize it and mardb through Lecumberri upon 
Toloza, or Andoain and Emani. There was 
nothing to oppose him except the light division, whose move- 
ments shall be noticed hereafter; but neither he nor Hill 
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knew of its presence j and Soult thought himself strong 
enough to force a way to San Sebastian, there to unite with 
Villatte and the artillery, which was now on the lower 
Bidassoa. 

This project was feasible. La Martiuiere’s division, coming 
from Lanz, was not far off; Clausel’s three divisions were 
momentarily expected, and the rest of Reille’s during the 
night. On the Slst therefore, at least fifty thousand French 
would have broken into Guipuscoa, thrusting aside the light 
division in their march and menacing Graham in reverse 
while Villatte attacked him in front. The country about 
Lecumberri was however very strong for defence, and Wel¬ 
lington would have followed; yet scarcely in time; for though 
he foresaw the movement he was ignorant of Soult’s strength; 
he thought D’Erlon’s force to be originally two divisions of 
infantry, and now only reinforced witl> a third division; 
whereas it was three divisions oiiginally, and was now rein¬ 
forced by a fourth division of infantry and two of cavalry. 
But this error did not prevent him seizing with the rapidity 
of a great commander the decisive point of operation, and 
giving a counter-stroke which Soult, trusting to the strength 
of Beille’s position, little expected. 

When La Martiniere’s division and the cavalry abandoned 
the mountains above Elcano, Wellington, seeing that Zabaldica 
was also evacuated, ordered Ficton, reinforced with two 
squadrons of cavalry ahd,^« battery of artillery, to enter 
the valley of Zubiri and turn the French left, while tlie 
seventh division swept over the hlUs beyond the Lanz river 
upon their right. The march of Campbell and Morillq insured 
the communication with Hill; and that general waii^o point 
his columns upon Olague and Lanz, threatening the French 
rear, but meeting with D’Erlon was forced back to Bguaros. 
Cole was to assail Foy’s position, yet, rei^et^iDg its great 
strength, the attack was to be regulated by the effect produced 
on the flanks. Byng’s brigade and the sixth diiddion, the 
latter having a battery of guns and some squadrons of cavalry 
attadbedy were combined to assault Sauroren. O’Donperg 
Sipaniards followed the sixth division; Fane’s horsemen wer^ 
stationed at Berioplano with an advanced post at Irurzun; 
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tli« Ijfeavy cavaliy remained befeiud Huarte, and Oaflli 
d*i!spa!lia inaintaiucd the blockade. 

(Second hatde of Sauroren .—^These moYcments were 
at daylight. Picton’s advance on the right was rapid; !i|> 
gained the Val de Zubiri and threw his skirmishers at onee on 
Foy’s flank. At the same time general Inglis, one of those 
veterans who purchase every step of promotion with their 
blood, advancing on the left wdtb only five hundred men of 
the seventh division, broke at one shock the two French regi¬ 
ments covering Clansers right, and drovo them down into tbo 
valley of Lams,^—he lost indeed one-third of his own men, but 
instantly spreading-the remainder in skirmisbing order along 
the de^nt opened e Idting fire upon the flank of Conroux’s 
division, then moving up the valley from 6uuroren, and sorely 
amazed and disordered by this sudden fall of two regiments 
from th<S top of tho mountain into the midst of the column. 
Foy was still on the crest of the position between Zabaldica 
and Sauroren at tbe moment of this attack, but too far off to 
give aid; bis oi^n light troops wejro engaged with Colo’s 
skirmtsbers; and Inglis had been so sudden, that before the 
evil could be well perceived it was past remedy. Wellington 
instantly ptislied the sixth division; now commanded by Paken- 
liam, to the left of Bauroren; and he also shoved Byng’s 
brigade headlong down from the chape! height against that 
village,, which was defended by MaUcune. Byng’s assault was 
simaltaneously oufbroed %>m :th|^bpposite direction by Mad¬ 
den’s Portuguese; and the chapel battery scut its bullets 
crashing through the houses, or booming up the valley towards 
Conroux’s column, which Inglis, closely supported by the 
seventh Vision, never ceased to vex. 

The village and bridge of Sauroren and the strmt beyond 
were now coyei^ with apMI of smoke, the mUsket^ pealed., 
frequent and loud, and. tumult and afftay echoing frbni' 
mountain to mountain filled all the valley. Byng with hard 
figliting ea^rkd Sauroren, fourteen hundred prisoaerg were 
made, and dhe French divisions thus vehemontly assailed 
in fhoiit and flank were entirely broken. Part retreated up 
the valley towards Clausel wdio was now beyond Ostdz; part 
fled up the mountain side to seek a refuge with Foy, 4rho Imd' 
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<)ia. tb© ©nifumit a helpless spectator ©f this rout; and 
pLungh jm* rallied the fugitives iu great numhers he had soou 
to look to himself; for his skirmishers were driveu up 
the mountain hy Cole’s men, and his left was infested by 
HcionV detachments. Thus pressed, he abandoned his strong 
position and fell back along the summit of tW ridge separate 
ing the two valleys, where the woods enabled him to ^feot his 
retreat without much loss: yet he dared not descend into 
either valley, and thinking himself entirely cut ofl^ sent advice 
of his situation to Soult and retired into the Alduides by the 
|>ass of Uiliiaga. Meanwhile Wellington, pressing up the 
valley of Lanz drove Clausel as far as Olague, where he was 
joined by La Martiniere and took a position in the evening 
covering the roads of Lanz and Lizasso: then th© English 
general, whose pursuit had been damped by hearing cl Hill’s 
action, also halted near Ostiz. • 

The allies lost nineteen bundled men killed and wounded 
or taken in the two battles of this day; of these nearly twelve 
hundred were Portuguese, the soldiers of ^t nation having 
borne the brunt of both fights. On the French side the loss 
was enormous. (>nroux’s and H.aucund’s divisions were 
completely disorganized; Foy, augmented to dgbt’ thousand 
men by the fugitives, was entirely separated from the main 
body; more than two thousand men had been killed or wounded, 
many were dispersed in the woods and ravines, and three 
thousand prisoners were taken. This blow, joined to former 
losses, reduced Soult’s figh^ng, men. to tliirty-fivc thousand 
of whtdi the fifteen thousand under Otausel and Beillc were 
dispirited by defeat. Hill*a force, increased to fifteen thousand 
by the junction of Morillo and Campbell, was in h!s front; 
thirty thousand were on his rear in the v^ey of Lanz or on 
the hills at each side; for Pie^on, finding no enemies in the 
Val de Zubiri, bad crowned the heights in conjunction with 
Cole. 

Wellington had detached some of O’Donnel’s Spaniards to 
Karcatain when he heard of Hill's action, but he was not yet 
aware df the true state of affairs on that side. His op^tions 
were feunded upon the notion that Soult was in retreat 
' towards idte Baslan; and he designed to follow closely, push* 
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ing Lis own left forward to support Graham on the Biflassoa 
—^yet, always underrating D’Erlon*s force, he thought La 
Martiniere had retreated by the Boncerahes road; and as 
Foy's column was numerous and two divisions had been 
broken at Sauroren, he judged the force immediately under 
Soult to be weak and made dispositions accordingly. The 
sixth division and the thirteenth light dragoons were to march 
by Eugui to join Rcton, who was directed upon linzoain and 
Boncevalles. Cole was to descend into the valley of Lanz. 
Hill, supported by the Spaniards at Marcalain, was to press 
Soult closely, always turning the French right but directing 
his own march upon Lanz, from :vhence he was to send Camp¬ 
bell to the Alduldes. The seventh division, which had halted 
on the ridges between Hill and Wellington, was to suffer the 
former to cross its front and then march for the pass of Doha 
Maria. , 

Wellingion expecting Soult would rejoin Olausel and make 
for the Bastan by the pass of Yellate, intended to confine and 
press him closely in that district; but the French marshal 
was in n worse position than his adversary imagined, being 
too far advanced towards Buenza to return to Lanz; in fine 
he was between two ffres and had norotreat save by the pass 
of Doha Maria. Wherefore calling in Olausel, and giving 
D'Erlon, who^ divisions were in good ordea^ and undismayed, 
the rear-guard, he conm^ced his march ^ midnight towards 
the pass. Mischief was gathering around him. Graham had 
twenty thousand men ready to move against Yillatte, and 
between him and Hill was the jKght division under Charles 
Alten. That general was as bi^e said, on the Santa Cruz 
mountain the 27th, but had iM^ed in the evening of the 
28th to gain Lecumbeni on the great Xnirzun roa^; yet from 
some; error or failure of orders, for the dificulty of communis 
cation was great, he commenced his descent into the valley of 
Lerins too late. His leading brigade got down with some 
difficulty^ and reached Leyza beyond the great chain by the 
pass ^2^ieta; but darkness caught the other brigade and 
the troops Ifpfsee dispersed in that frightful wilderness of woods 
and precipices. Many made faggot torches, and &us moving 
abo^t the lights served indeed to assist those carried 
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tfcem, yet misled and bewildered others who saw them at a 
distance,—the heights and the ravines were alike studded with 
these small fires, and the soldiers calling to each other, filled 
the whole region with their clamour. Thus they continued to 
rove and shout until morning showed the face of the mountain 
covered with tired and scattered men and animals, who had 
not gained half a league of ground beyond their starting-place; 
and it was many hours ere they could be collected to join the 
other brigade at Leyza. 

Alten, tlius isolated for three days, sent officers in all direc¬ 
tions to obtain tidings and in the evening renewed his march 
to Areysa, where he halted without suffering fires to be lighted 
lest the enemy should discover him; but at night he moved 
again a!id reached Lecumberri on the 30th, At that place 
the noise of Hill’s battle at Buenza was heard, and the light 
division again found itself within the system of operations 
directed by Wellington in person > if Soult had continued his 
movement on Irurzun it would have been in great danger; but 
now, he being in retreat to Dona Maria, the light division 
was a new and terrible power placed in his adversary’s 
hands. 

It has been shown how Foy was cut off and driven to the 
Alduides, how he French irtillery and part of their cavalry 
were again on the Bidasaoa; whence Villatte had not moved 
though he had skirmishedtiivith Longa on the heights of 
Lesaca. Soult was thus isoUied, without other resources than 
his own firmness and ability. His r^eat by Dofia Maria was 
however open as far as San Bstevan, and from thence he could 
ascend the Bidassoa to Elizondo and gain France by the Col 
de Maya; or go down the river towards Veraby Sumbilla and 
Yanzi, from which roads led over the mountains to the passes 
of .Echallar: there, was also a third moun^ln-road leading 
direct from Estevan to Zagaramurdi m)d Xi'rdax, but too 
rugged for wounded men and baggage. The road to Elizondo 
was good; that down the Bidassoa was a terrible defile, so 
i^ntracted about the bridges of Yanzi and Sumbilla that a few 
men only could marrii abreast. Soult had therefore to dreatl, 
that WeJIington would by Vellate reach Elizondo before him . 
aiid block, the passage there,—^t-bat Qraham seizing the rocks 
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afc Yanzi, would bar that passage and by detachments cal 
the line of Echallar. Then, confined to the narrow mountain- 
way from San Estcvan to Zagaranmrdi, he would be followed 
hard by Hill, (^sailed in rear and flank during the march, 
and perhaps, be headed at Urdax by troops moving through 
Vellate, Elizondo and the Col de Maya. j 

His first ohjeet being to gain Dona Maria, he, as before I 
stated, moved in the night of the 30th, while Wellington, not' 
knowing the real state of affairs, halted in the valley of Lflnz 
to let Hill pass his front and re-enter the Bastan, upon 
wliich valley Byng had already anoved. When Soult’s I’cal 
strength bccaiiie known, the seventh division was sent to aid 
Hill; but Wellmgton followed Byng by the pass pfVellate; 
and thinking Alten might be at Zubieta, directed him to head 
the French if possible at San Estcvan, at Sumbill^ at any 
point he could attain. Longa was also ordered to come down 
to Yauzi in aid of Alten/ Graham was warned to hold his 
corps in hand, and both Picton aa^d Pakenham had their 
routes changed for a time. 

Combat of JDom Ma/na.^At ten o’clock in the morning 
Hill overtook Soult’s rear-guard, between Lizasso and the 
Puerto* Tlae seventh division, coming from the hills above 
Olague, was already ascending the mountmn on his right, and 
the French only gained a wood cn the summit of the pass 
under the fire of Hill’s guns; t^e however they turned and 
throwing out skirmishers made strong battle. Stewart, leading 
the second ^vision and now for the third time engaged with 
D’Erlon’s troops, was again wounded and his first brigade 
was repulsed; Pnugle succeedbig to the command renewed 
the figlit with the second brigade and broke the enemy; the 
seventh division did tl^ same on the right and some prisoner's 
were taken: but a thick fog prevented farther pursuit and 
the loss of the French in the'*tiction is unknown, probably less 
than that of the allies, which Avas short of four hundred men* 

The seventh division remained on the mountain, Hill fell 
back to Xdzasso, and then, following his orders, moved by r.' 
short rugged, way between the passes of Dona Matm and 
■ Vellatei Over iLe great chain to Almandoz to join Welfingtcm/ 
who Istil now descentlcd into the Bastan by Ydlate* Byng 
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previously reached Elizondo, and captured a convoy of 
provMnlas and ammunition left there by D’Erlon under guard 
of a battalion, which he sharply engaged, took several hundred 
^risonet^, and then'pushed for the Col de Maya. Wellington 
now oocmpied the hills through which the road leads from 
Elizondo to San Estevan, and was full of hopb to strike a ter¬ 
rible blow; for Soult, after passing Doha Maria, had halted in 
San Efetevan, although by his scouts he knew the convoy had 
been taken nt Elizondo. He was in a deep narrow valley,— 
three British and one Spanish division were behind the 
mouutttius overlooking the town,—the seventh division was at 
Doila Maria,—the light division and Graham’s Spaniards 
were marching to block the Vera and Echallar exits from the 
valley,—Byng was at Maya,—Hill was moving by Almaudoz. 
A few hours gained and the French must sm*render or disperse. 
Wellington gave strict orders to jrreveut tlie lighting of fires, 
the straggling of soldiers, or any other indication of the presence 
of troops; and he placed himself amongst some rocks at a 
commanding point, from whence he could obseifve every move¬ 
ment of the enemy. SoUlt seemed tranquil and four of his 
gms-d*af*i7ies u'cre seen; to ride up the valley in a careless 
manner. Some of the staff proposed^to cut them ofi'; the 
English general anxious to hide his own presence 
forbad this, hut the next inoment tliree marauding 
English soldiers entered the vall^ 'and vmre 
instantly carried bif by the half an 

hour a^twardslhe French drum^ heat to arms and their 
columns began to move ont of San Estevan towards Sumhilla. 
Thus the disobedience of three plundering knaves, unworthy 
of the name of soldiers, deprived one consumn^te commander 
of the most splendid success, and^t^ ano%^ from the most 
terrible disaster. . ’ 

Soult walked from the prison, but his chains still hung 
about him. The way was narrow, wounded men borne on 
their comrades* shonlders and followed by baggage, filed in long 
procession; Clausel had the rcar-gimrd, but on the 
morning of the 1st he was still near Sail , 

EstevMi when Cole’s skirmishers and D’Honnel’s Spaniards^ 
.throngmg on the heights along his flank, opeh<^ a fire which 
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he could not return. Then troops and baggage got inter¬ 
mingled, many men fled up the hills, and the commanding 
energy of Soult, whose personal exertions were conspicuous,eould 
scarcely prevent a general dispersion; baggage fell at every step 
into the hands of the pursuers, the boldest were dismayed, and 
worse woul^ have awaited them in front, if Wellington hadj 
been on other points well seconded by his generals. , 

Instead of taking the first road leading from Sumbilla to 
Echallar, the head of the French passed onward towards that 
leading from the bridge near Yanzi; the valley narrowed to a 
mere cleft in the rocks as they advanced, the Bidassoa was on 
their left, there was a tributary torrent to cross, and the bridge 
was defended by a Spanish caradore battalion, detached ^ from 
the heights of Vera by general BarCchas. The front was thus 
as much disordered as the rear, and hod Longa or Barcenas 
reinfoiwd the cac^dores, those only of the French who being 
near Sumbilla could take ‘the road to Echallar would have 
escaped; but the Spanish generals kept aloof and D’Erlon 
won the defile. Beille’s divisions were still to pass, and when 
they came up a new enemy had appeared. This was the liglit 
division. - The order to intercept the French being received 
tlie evening of the Slst Alten, repassing tiie defiles of Zubieta> 
again descended into the d^ep valley of Lerins and reached 
Elgoriaga about mid-day the Ist of August. He had then 
marched twenty-four miles, was little more than a league from 
Estevan, about the same distance from Sumbilla, and the 
French movemtmt along the Bidassoa waf discovered; but 
instead of marching on ^mbilla he clambered up the great 
mountain of Smita Oruz and made for the bridge of Yanzi. 
Very sultry was the weatb^, the mountain steep and hard to 
overcome, many, men fell and di^ convulsed and frothing at 
the mouth, wliile others, whose 8|nrit and strength had never 
before been quelled, leaned on their muskets and muttered in 
sullen tones that they yielded for the first time. 

Towards evening, after marching nineteen consecu,tive hours 
and over forty miles of mountain roads, the head of the column 
reached the edge of a precipice near the bridge of Yauzi. 
'Below, within pistol-shot, Beille^s divisions were sma bartyiug 
fbrwM along the boirid defile and a fire of inui^etry com* 
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menced, sli Jhtly from the British on the high rock, more vigor¬ 
ously from some low ground near the bridge of Yanzi, where the 
riflemen had ensconced themselves in the brushwood: but the 
scene which followed shall be dcscril)ed by an eye-witness. 
<We overlooked the enemy at stone’s throw, 
and from the summit of a tremendous preci- fyokc’s 
pice. Tlie nver separated us, but the French 
were wedged in a narrow road with inaccessible rocks on 
ono side and the river on the other. Confusion impossible 
to describe followed, the wounded were thrown down in 
the rush and trampled upon, the cavalry drew their swords 
and endeavoured to charge up the pass of Echallar, but 
thejinfantry beat them back, and several, horses and all, Avere 
precipitated into the river; some fired veriiically at us while 
the wounded called out for quarter, and others pointed to them, 
supported as they were on branebes of trees, on which were 
suspended great coats clotted v^th gore and blood-stained 
sheets taken from different habitations to aid the sufferers.’ 


On these miserable supplicants bravo men could not fire; 
and so piteous was the spectacle that it was with averted aim 
the British soldier shot at the sound men; although the latter 
rapidly plied their muskets in passing, and some in their 
veteran hardihood even dashed across the bridge of Yanzi to 
make a counter-attack! It was a soldier-like but a vain 


effort, the night found the British in possession of the bridge; 
and though the great body of the French esoaped by the road 
to Echallw, their baggage was all cut off yilh many prisoners 
by the troops hanging on the rear in pursuit from San 
Estevan. 

Heavy was the French loss; that of the allies was about a 
hundred men, of which rixiy-five were British^ principally oi 
the fourth division. WelKn^on Wfw justly discontented with 
the result. Neither Longa nor Alten had fulfiM tjicir mission. 
The former excused himself as being too feeble to oppose the 
mass Soult led down the valleys yet the rocks were so preci¬ 
pitous the French could not have reached him; the resistance 
of the Spanish ca5adores was Longa’s condemnation. Fatuity 
seemed .to prevail in many quarters. If Barceilas had sent hiS 
whole brigade instead of a weak battalion, the small torrent 
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could not IiETC been forced by D’Erlon j if Loi^ W be^» at. 
the bridge of Yanzi the French must have surrenderedt for the. 
perpendicular rocks on their right forbade even an escape hf 
dispersion; if Alien, instead of marching down the valley of 
Lerins as far as ElgoriagCj had crossed the Santa Oruz moun-, 
tain by the road used the night of the 28th, he would have 
been much earlier at the bridge of Yanzi; and then belike 
Longa and Barccnas would also have come down. Alten’s 
instructions prescibed Sumbilla and San Estevan as the first 
points to head the French; judging them too strong at Sum¬ 
billa be marched upon Yanzi; and if he had passed the bridge 
there and seized the road to Ecballar with one brigade, while 
the other plied the flank with fire from the left of the Bidas- 
soa, he would havfe struck a great blow: it was for tliat liis 
soldici's liad made such a prodigious excition. 

During the night<Soult rallied his divisions about Echallur, 
and on the morning of the 2nd occupied the ‘ Piterto* of that 
name. His left was on the rocks of Zagaramurdi; his right 
on the rock of Ivautelly,. commumeating with the left of Yil- 
lattc, who was in position on the ridges between Soult and 
the head of the great Rhune mountain. Clausel’s three divi¬ 
sions, now reduced to six thousand men, took post on a strong 
bill between the * Puerto* and town of Echallar. This position 
was momentarily adopted to save time, to examine the country, 
and to make Wellington discov^u’ his views, but the latter 
would Uirt sufler. the aflrdnt. He hud sent Fictou and Paken- 
ham to reeccupy ,^ passes of Boneevalles and the Alduides, 
—^Hill had reacheS Ibe Col de Maya, 7 --By»g was at Hrdax,— 
the fourth, seven^, and light divisions remained in hand, and 
with these he resolved to fall uponiClausel, whose po4tion was 
dangerously ai^anced, 

Comhais of M^^/oUker —The light division held , 

the road running from the bridge of Yan4 to Eclialkr until 
relieved by the fourth division, and then marched by Lesacai 
to Santa Barbara, thus turning Clausol’s right. fourth 
division marched from Yanzi upon Echallar to attack, hk , 
the seventh moved from Sumbilla against his left; buf Barive^i 
brigade, contrary to Wellington’s intention, arnteil unsup- 
jolted before tlie fourth and light divisions wer# either seen 
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or felt, aod witliout awaiting tlie arrival of more troops 
MSmlect Clawsers strong position. The fire became vehement, 
3 »^t neither the steepness of the mountain nor the overshadow¬ 
ing multitude of the enemy, clustered above in support of 
their skirmishers, could arrest the assailants; and then was 
seen the astonishing spectacle of fifteen hundred men driving 
by sheer valour and force of arms six thousand good troops 
from a position, so rugged that there would have been little to 
boast of if the numbers had been reversed and the defence 
made good. The fourth division arrived Indeed towards the 
end of the action, and the French, who had fulfilled their 
mission as a rear-guard, were worn with fatigue aud ill-pro¬ 
vided with ammimition, having exhausted all their reserve 
stores during the retreat: but their inferiority here belongs to 
the highest part of war. The British soldiers, their natural 
fierceness stimulated by the remarkable personal daring of 
their general, Barnes, were excited by success; the French 
were those who had failed in attack the 28th, had been utterly* 
defeated the 30tb, and had suffered so severely the day before 
about Sumbiila. Bucli then is the preponderance of moral 
power. The men wbo had assailed the terrible rocks above 
Bauroren with a force and energy that all the valour of 
the hardiest British veterans s'careely suflSced to repel, were 
now, only five days afterwards, unable to sustain the shock of 
one-fourth of their own numbers. And at this very time, 
eighty British soldiersit the comrades and equals of those who 
achieved this wonderful exploit^bwng surprised while plunder¬ 
ing, surrendered to some Fycnch peasants wImj, as Wellington 
truly obseiwed, athr, cirtmisianoe^ eat 

What gross ignorance of human nature then do those 
dechdmors display,, who assert that the employing of brute 
fcioc is the higliest qualification of a general I 

Olausel thus dispossessed, fell back fighting to a strong 
ridge beyond thd pass of Fchallar, having his right covered 
by the. Ivantcllyi mountain which was strongly occupied, 
MeiEUiwhiie the light division, emerging by licsaca from the 
narrow valley of the Bidassoa, ascended the broad heights of 
Banta Barbara and waited until the operations of the fourth* 
and seventh divisions were far eiiAgh advanced to render it 
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advisable to attack tbe Ivantellj. Lifting its peaked liead ouli 
of tbe Santa Barbara heights, it separated than from t]|^ 
ridges where Clausel was retreating, and as the evening came 
on, a thick mist capped the crowning rocks, which contained 
a strong French regiment j the British soldiers, still wearied 
with their long and terrible march the previous day, had been 
for two days without sustenance, and were leaning, weak and , 
fiiinting, on their arms when the advancing fire of Barnea*s 
action about Echallar indicated the necessity of dislodging 
the enemy from Ivantelly. Andrew Barnard instantly led 
five companies of his riflemen to the attack, and four com¬ 
panies of the forty-third followed in support. The misty 
cloud had descended, and the riflemen were soon lost to view, 
but the sharp clang of their weapons, heard in distinct reply 
to the more sonorous rolling musketry of the French, told 
what work was going on. For some time the echoes ren¬ 
dered it doubtful how the abtion went, but the following com¬ 
panies of the forty-third could find no trace of an enemy 
save^thc killed and wounded: Barnard had fought his way 
unaided and without a check to the summit. His dark- 
clothed, swartliy veterans raised their victorious shout from 
the highest peak, just as the coming night showed the long 
ridges of the mountains beyond, sparkling with the last 
musket-flashes from Clausens troops then retiring in disorder 
from Fchallar. 

This day’s fighting cost the British iFour hundred men, and 
Wellington narrowly escaped the enemy’s hands. He had 
carried 'vdth him towards Echallar half a company of tho 
forty-third os an escort, and placed a serjeant named Blood, 
with a party to watch in firont while he examined his maps. 
The French being close at hand sent a detachment to cut the 
’ party off; and such was tho nature of the ground that their 
troops, nishing on at apeed, would infallibly have fallen upon 
Wellington, if Blood, a 3’^oung intelligent man, seeing the 
danger, had not with surprising activity, leaping rather than 
running down the precipitous rocks, given him notice; yet the 
French arrived in time to send a volley of shot after him os 
*he galloped away, * 

fioult now made D’Frlon occupy the hills about Aiulma; 
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CUusel tbofie in advance of ^arrc, and lie sent Heille with 
two divisions to St. Jean dc Luz, behind Yillattc’s reserve. 
Foy, who had after his retreat raslily uncovered St Jean Pied 
de Port by descendiiig upon Cambo, was ordered to return and 
augment his troops >vitli all that ho could collect of national 
guards and detachments. 

Wellington had on the 1st directed Graliam to move up 
with pontoons and cross the Bidassoa, but now abandoned 
this design; the two armies therefore rested quiet in their 
respective positions, after nine days of continual movement 
during which they had fought ten serious actions. Of the 
allies, including the Spaniards, seven thousand three hundred 
officers and soldiers had been killed wounded or taken, and 
many were dispersed from fatigue or to plunder. On the 
I’rench side the loss was terrible, and their disorder rendered 
the official* returns inaccurate. Wellington at first called 
it twelve thousand, but heaiin^ that the French officers 
admitted more he Raised his estimate to fifteen thousand. 
The engineer, Bdmm, in his Journals of Sieges, compiled from 
official documents by order of the French government, sets 
down above thirteen thousand. Soult in his despatches at the 
time, stated fifteen hundred as the loss at Maya, four hundred 
at Eoncevalles, two hundred on the 27th, and eighteen hun¬ 
dred on the 28th, after which he speaks no more of losses by 
battle. There remains therefore to bo added the killed and 
wounded at the combats of liinzooin on the 26 th, the double 
battles of Sauroren and Buenza the 30th, tlie-combats of 
the Slst, and those of the 1st and 2nd of August; finally, 
four thousand unw'ounded prisoners. Let this suffice. It is 
not needful to sound stream of blood in all its horrid 
'depths. ^ 

jgOBSEBVATIOKS. ' ’ 

1'*. The allies’ line of defence was weak. Was it therefore 
. injudiciously adopted? Beaten at Vitoria the French were dis¬ 
organized, and retreated without artillery or baggage on 
eccentric lines; Foy by Guipuscoa, Clausel by Zaragoza, 
Bcille by San Estevan, Joseph b^Pampeluna. There was no 
xeservo to rally upon, the people fled from the frontier. 
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Btiyoniio mid St. Jean Pied d<i Port, if not iefenootess, 
certainly in a very neglected state, and tlib Englisli gcueral 
miglit have undertaken any operatio% assumed any pbsitio]^ 
offensive or defensive, ■wliich seemed good to iiim. Why then 
did he not establish the Anglo-Portugucac beyond the moun¬ 
tains, leaving the Spaniards to blockade the fortresses behind 
himl The answer to this question involves the difference 
between the jiractice and the theory of war, 

* The soldiers, imtead of preparing food and resting thmi^ 
selves after the battle, dispersed in the night fe) 
SspISSS** V^’^^defTi and were So faligned that whm the rain 
came on the next dag they were incapable of 
marching, a^id had more straggUrs than the healen enemy, 
EigMem days after the victory twelve thjomand fve hundred 
mm, chiefly British, were absent, <inost of them mara'ading in 
the mountains* 

Such were the reasons assigned by the English general for 
his slack pursuit after the battle of Vitoria; yet he had com¬ 
manded that army for six years! Wasd^c then deficient in 
the first qualification of a general, the art of disciplining and 
inspiring troops j or was the English military system defec¬ 
tive? It is certain he always exacted the confidence of his 
soldiers as a leader; it is not so certain he gained their 
affections. The barlmrity of tSie English military code excitfed 
public hmror, the inequality of promotion created public 
discontent; yet the general compimned be. had no adequate 
poAver to reward or punish; and ho condemned alike the. 
system and ^the soldiers it produced. The latter *were detest* 
able for everything hvd fghting, and the offeers as csdpcble as 
the men* The vehemence of these^nsures is incomiistent 
with his celebrated observation subsequently made, namely, 
'that he thought he could go anywhere and do ..anything 
with the wtny that fought on t]be Pyj^ees; and although it 
cannot be defied that his oomplaints were gmeraUy too well 
founded, there were thousands of true and noble soldiers, and 
zealous worthy officers, who served their oountiy,^honestly 
and merited ho rcproadies. It is enough that thby have , 
been since neglected, exactly in proportion to their want of 
that corrupt aristocratic iniuence which produced evfla 
Oomplainod of 
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the misconduct of the troops had tlius weakened 
the ci victory, the question of following Joseph at once 
mto France assumed a new aspect. Wellington’s system of 
warfarei had never ;pined after the battle of Talavcra. Reject¬ 
ing dangeroiw enterprise, it rested on profound calculation 
both as to time and resources for accomplishing the gradual 
liberation of Spain by the Anglo-Portuguese army. hTot that 
he held it impossible to attain tliat object suddenly—and his 
battles in India, the passage of the Douro, the advance to 
Talavera, prove that by nature be was inclined to daring 
operations,—^but such efforts, however glorious, could not be 
adopted by a commander who feared even the loss of a 
brigade lest the government be served should put au end to 
the war. Neither was it suitable to the state of his illa¬ 
tions with the Portuguese and Spaniards; their ignorance 
jealousy and passionate pride, fierce in proportion tc> their 
weakness and improvidence, wpuld have enhance^ every 
danger. 

3^, No mail could have anticipated the extreoj^dinary errors 
of the French in 1813. Wellington did not i^pect tq cross 
the Ebro before the end qf the campaign, and his battering- 
train was prei>ared for the siege of Burgos mpt for that of 
Bayonne, A sudden invasion of France, hcf military re¬ 
putation considered, was thoreP^ beyond the pale of his 
methodised system of Warfare^ 'ejhich wae founded upon 
political as well as military consideraticMMij and of the most 
complicated nature, seeing that he had at all times to deal 
with the personal and factious interests and passions, as well 
as the great state interests of three nations, two of which 
abhorred each other. At this papment also the uncertain 
state of affairs in Germany strongly inffuenoed bis views. An 
armistice which might end in a separate peace excluding 
England would have brought Napoleon’s whole force to the 
Pyrenees, and Wellington held the military and poetical pro- 
Oeoding of the coalesced powers cheap. * I not move a 
corpordCs guard in reliance upon euoh a was the 

significant phrase he employed to express Ins contempt. 

These considerations justified his caution as to invading^ 
FiniK®; tlmro wcj’o local military reasons equally cogent* 
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1®. He could not dispense with a secure harbour, because the 
fortresses still in possession of the French, namely, Santoua, 
Pancorbo, Pampeluno, and St. Sebastian, ^interrupted Ids 
communications with the interior of SpaixL 2®. He had to 
guard against the union of Suchet and Clausel on his right 
flank—^lienee his eflbrts to cut off the last-named general— 
hence also the blockade of Fampeluna in preference to siege, 
and the launching of Mina and the bands on the side of Zara¬ 
goza. « 

4°, After Vitoria the nature of the campaign depended 
upon Suchet’s operations, which were rendered more impor¬ 
tant by Murray*s misconduct. The allied force on the eastern 
coast was badly organized; it did not advance from Valencia 
ns we have seen until the 16th, and then only partially and 
by the coast; whereas Suchet had assembled more than twenty 
thousand excellent \roops on the Ebro as early as the 12th of 
July. He might have saved the castle of Zaragoza with its 
great stores, and then rallying Paris* division, he could have 
menaced Wellington’s flank with twenty-five thousand men 
exclusive of Clausers force, and, if that general joined him, 
with forty thousand. On the 16th, the day lord William 
Bentinck quitted Valenm, Suchet might have marched from 
Zaragoza on Tudela or Saq|pessa; and Soult’s preparations, 
originally made to attadc on the 23rd instead of the 2Jth, 
would have naturally been hastened. How difficult it would 
then have been for the ^^ies to maintain themselves beyond 
the Ebro Is evident; much more sso to hold a forward posi¬ 
tion in France. That Wellington feared an operation of this 
nature is shown by his instracti(ms to lord William Bentinck 
and to Mina; and by his keeping Hctqii and Cole behind tho 
mountains sol^y towateh Qanselimtfl he regmned France, 
when Cole WSKI pernutted to join Byng and Morillo. It 
follows tlmt the operations after the battle of Vitoria were 
well considered and consonant to the general system: thdr 
excellence wbuld have been proved if Sachet hod seized tho 
advantages within his reach. 

5®. A general’s capacity is sometimes more taxed to profit 
from a victory than to ga|a one. Wellington, master of all 
Spain, Catalonia excepted, desired to establish himself solidly 
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m tlio Pyrenees, lest a separate peace in Germany should 
enable l^apoleon- to turn his whole force against the allies. 
In this cxpectafiion, with astonishing exertion of body and 
mind, he had in three days achieved a rigorous examination 
of the whole mass of the Western Pyrenees, and concluded, if 
Pampeluna and San Sebastian fell, that a defensive position, 
strong as that of Portugal, much stronger than could be 
found behind the Ebro, might be established. But to invest 
those places and maintain so difficult a covering line was a 
greater task than to win the battle of Vitoria. However, the 
early fall of San Sebastian he expecte<1, because the errors of 
execution in that siege could not bo foreseen; and he counted 
also on the disorganized state of the French army, on Joseph’s 
want of military capacity, and the moral ascendain^ which 
his own troops had acquired. He could not anticipate the 
expeditious journey, the sudden arrival df Soult, whose rapid 
re-organization of the French army and vigorous operations, 
contrasted with Joseph’s abandonment of Spaui, illustrated 
the old Greek saying, that a herd of deer led by a lion are 
more dangerous than a herd of lions led by a deer. 

Soult was little beholden to fortune at the commence¬ 
ment of his movements. Her first contradiction was the bad 
weather, which breaking up the ;iroads delayed the concentra¬ 
tion of his army at St. Jean Pied de Port for two days; and 
the efi'cct which heavy rain and hard marches have upon the 
vigour and confidence of soldiers who are going to attack is 
well known. If he liad commtoced the 23rd instead of the 
25th, the surprise would have beat more complete, his army 
more brisk; and as no conscript battalions woidd have arrived 
to delay Bcille, that general would have been mo^ ready in 
his attack;' and might possibly have escaped Hie fog which on 
the 26th stopped his march along the superior crest of the 
mountain towards Vellate. Qh the hand the allies 
would have been spared the unsncce«&l assault on San 
Sebatftian, and the Col de Maya might have bsiin better fur¬ 
nished with troops. However Soult’s combinations were so 
well knit, that more than one error in execution, more than 
one alxadent of fortune, were necessary to baffle him. Had 
ITErion followed his instructions even on the 26th, Hm 
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would hftve beon shouldered off the valley of ahd theiiNk 
would have been twenty thousand additional French troops in 
the combats of the 27th and 38th. Such failures however 
generally attend extensively combined movements, and it is 
not certain that D’Erlon could have won the Col do Maya 
if all Stewart's fordss had been posted here. It would 
perhaps have been more Utrictly within tlic rules of art, if 
D’Erlon had been directed to leave one of his three divisions 
to menace the Gol de Maya while he marched witli the other 
two by St. Etlcunc de Baygorry .up the Alduides. This 
movement, covered by the national guards who occupied the 
mountain of La Houssa, could not have been stopped by 
Cumpbeirs Porttigucse brigade; and would have dislodged 
Hill from tlie Bastan while it secured a junction with Soult 
on the crest of the magistral chain. 

7®. The intrepi<t constancy of B}'ng and Boss on their 
several posilaolas the 25ith, fhe able and clean retreat made by 
Cole as far hdghts of linzoain, gave full effect to the 
French errors; and would probably have baffled Soult at on 
early period if jffleton had 'comprehended the importance of 
his position. WeUingtbn said ^e concentration of the army 
would have been Effected On the 37th if that officer and Cole 
had not agreed In thinking'it impossible to make a stand 
behind Linzoaiaj Und sorely the necessity of retreating on 
that day may be ^estionOd. For if Cole with ten thousand 
men medni^ned Ihe pos^ouin i&ontof Altobiscar, Ibah^’ 
and Atalosti, Heton might have maintained the more con* 
tracted one behind linzoaln and Erro with twenty thousand. 
And that pumber he could have assembled, because Campbell 
reached EUgui long before the evening of the 26th; and WoL 
lington had directed O'Dotmel to keep three thousand five 
hundred of the Hoekading troops in readiness to act in advance, 
of which Fieton not have been ignorant. It was im¬ 
possible to turn him the valley of Urroz, that line bei^g too 
rugged for fill march of an army and not leading directly upon 
Fampeluna. The only roads into the Vul de Zubiri were by 
Erro and Linzoain, lying close together and both leading upon 
the vEkge of Zubiri over the ridges which Ficton occupied. 
She strength of position was ovklcut from Boult's' dedut* 
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an aitftnk on the evening of. the 26th when Cole only was 
Wore Hin; and '||^andon such ground so hastily when the 
, boncentkition of Che army depended upon keeping it, appears 
therefotb an errdr; aggravated by the neglect of shading 
timely information to Wellington who did not 
know of the retreat until the morning of the 
27th, and then only from, general Long. It might Jf^^^****^’ 
be that Picton’s messenger failed, but many should 
- have been senjb when a retrograde movement involving the fate 
of Pampeluna was contemplated. 

It has been said Colo 'NVas the adviser of this retreat, which, 
if completed, would have ruiued Wellington’s campaign. This 
is incorrect, Pieton was not a man to be guided by others. 
Cole indeed gave him a report, drawn up by colonel Bell, an 
able topographer, which stated that no position 
Suitable for a very inferior force existed betTreen General Coie, 
Zubiri and Pampeluna; and this 'Svas true in the 
sense of the report, which had reference only to a division not 
to an army. The battle of Saurore^n was Indeed fought by 
inferior numbers; but the >^hole position, including the ri<lgc8 
occupied by Piclon and the Spaniards, was only maintMned by 
equal numbers; and if Soult had attacked seriously wly on 
the 27th the position w^ould have been carried. Bell’s report 
influenced Pieton, and it was only when his troo||had reached 
Huarte and Villalha that he auddiady rcsolved on battle; it 
Was a iniUtary resolution, vigorous and prompt—and not the 
leSs worthy of praise that he so readily adopted Cole’s 
saving proposition to regain the forward heights above 
&baldic^. 

I* I 

S°. Soult appeared reluctant to attack on the '26th and 
27th, yet success depended upon hi$ ferestaUing the allies at 
their point of concentration; and it is somewhat inexplicable 
that on tho 28th, having possession of the^xidge beyond tlio 
Bans rivet and plenty of cavalry, he should have known so 
little 6t the sixth division’s movements. Til© general con¬ 
ception of his Second scheme has been blamed^y fiomfe bf his 
own countrymen, apparently from ignorance of the facts and 
beoause it failed. Crowned with Success it would hate' been ’ 
cited as a fine illustration of the art of war. To have retired 
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at once by the two valleys of Zubiri and Lanz, after being 
reinforced with twenty thousand men, would have given great 
importance to his repulse on the 2Sth; fes reputation as a 
general capable of restoring the French affairs would have 
vanished; and mischief must have accrued, even though he 
should have effected his retreat safely, which, regard being had 
to the narrowness of the valleys the position of Hill and 
Wellington’s boldness, was not certain. To abandon the Val 
de Zubiri and secure that of Xtanz; to obtain another and 
shorter line of retreat by the Doha Maria pass; to crush Hill 
wth superior numbers, gain the Irurzun road, and succour 
Ban Sebastian; or failing of that, to secure the union of the 
whole army and give to his retreat the appearance of an able 
offensive movement—^to combine all these chances by one 
operation immediately after a severe check was Boult’s plan: 
it was not impracticable and was surely the conception of a 
great commander. 

To succeed however it was essential either to beat Hill off¬ 
hand and thus draw Wellington to that side by the way of 
Maroalain, or so secure the Frendh left that no efforts against 
it should prevail to the detriment of the offensive movement 
on the right; nmther was effected. An overwhelming force 
drove Hill indeed from the road of Irurzun but did not crush 
him, because he fought so strongly and retired with such good 
order. MeaSvfhUe the Frendi left was completely beaten and 
tlie advantage gained on the right .more than nullified, 
Boult trusted to the remarkable defensive strength of the 
ground occupied by his left, and bad reason to do so, for it 
was nearly impregnable, , bufe Wellington turned it on both 
flanks at the same time. Yct^neither Beton’s advance into 
the Val de Zubin ou Foy’s left, nor Cole’s front attack on that 
general, nor %’iig’s a^ault upon tlie village of Baxiroren, 
would have seriously damaged the French without the sudden 
and Obmplete sucKsess of Inglis beyond the I^uz. The other 
attacks would indeed have forced the French to retire some¬ 
what hastily up. the valley of the Xanz, yet they could Imve 
held ^together in mass secure of their junction vdth Boult., 
-But when the ridges running between them and the rigiit 
mng of the French army were carried by Inglfei, and 
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wliple of ilio seveuth division was thrown upon thmr flank and 
F^r the front attack became decisive. The key of the defence 
was on ridge beyond the Lanz, and instead of two raiments 
Clanscl should have placed two divisions there. 

9®, Wellington?|i quick perception and vigorous stroke ou 
the SOtli were to be expected from such a consummate com¬ 
mander, yet he was not master of all the bearings of the 
French operations j he knew neither the extent of HilVs 
danger nor Soulfs difficulties; otherwise it is probable he 
would have put stronger columns in motion, and at an earlier 
hour, towards the pass of Dona Maria on the morning of the 
31st. Hill did not commence his march that day until eight 
o'clock, and it has been shown, that with the help of the 
seventh division he was too weak to hurt the heavy retreating 
mass. The faults and accidents which baffied Wellington’s 
after operations have been sufficiently tiniched upon in the 
uaiiative; but he halted in the midst of his victorious career 
when Soult’s army was broken and flying, when Sachet had 
retired into Catalonia and all things seemed favourable for 
the invasion of France. ^8is motives for this were strong. 
He knew the armistice iu Germany^ had been renewed with a 
view to peace, and he hod therefore reason to expect Soult 
would be reinforced. A forward position in France would 
have lent hla right to the enemy, who, pivoted upon St. Jean 
Fled de Port, could operate against his flank. His arrange¬ 
ments for intercourse with MS d4p6ts and hospitals would 
have been more difficult and complicated; and as the enemy 
possessed Ml the French and Spanish fortresses commanding 
the great roads, his need to gain one at least before the fine 
season closed was absolute, if he would not retign his com¬ 
munications with the interior of i^ain. Xiong marches and 
frequent combats had fatigued his troops, decoyed their shoes, 
and used up their musket ammunition; the less of men had 
been great, especially of British in the second division, where 
their proportion to foreign troops was become too small; the 
difficulty of re-equipping the troops would have incdreased on 
an enemy’s state, because the English system did not 
make war support war, and his communications would have < 
been .lerigthencd. Finally France was to be invaded—Prsmee 
voi.. V* a 
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in every person was a soldier, where the whde popiia^ 
tion was anhed and organized under men, not, as in other 
eonntines inexperienced in war, but who had ali serfed more 
or less. Beyond the Adonr he could not advance, and if . a 
s^arate peace was made by the north^n powers, if any nnAr 
fortune hefel the allies in Catalonia, so as to kave Suchet at 
liberty to operate towards Pampelona—or if Soult, profiting from j 
the possession of San Jean !Pied de Port, should turn the i^ght \ 
flank of the new position, a retreat into Spain would become \ 
necessary; and be dangerous from the hostility and warlike ‘ 
disposition of the Prenrh people directed in a military manner. 

iO'’. These reasons Joined to the fact, tlkt a forward posi- 
ttou, although ofiering better communications fron> right to 
left, would have given theenemygreater facilities for operating 
against an army which, until the fortresses fell, must hold a 
defensive and somewhat extended line, were conclusive as to 
the raahness ^ an* invasion; but they do not appear so con¬ 
clusive as to the necessity of stopping short after the action of 
the 2nd of The questions were distinct. The one 

was a great mei^re involving vast political and military con¬ 
ditions, the oth«r was simply whether he should profit from 
the enemy’s distiesMi; and in this view the objections above- 
mehtioned, save t%e Kvant of shoes the scarcity of ammunition 
and the fatigue of the troops, are inapplicable. But in the 
two last particulars the allji^ , were not so badly off as the 
enemy, and in the first not so deficient as to cripple the army; 
wher^ote, if the advantage to he gained was worth the efimt 
it was an error to halt 

Tile solution of the problem is to be found in the compara¬ 
tive condition of the armies. Soult had recovered his reserve, 
his cavalry, and artilleJyj Wellington was reinforced by 
Graham’s corps, which was more numerous and powerful ^an 
Villatte’s reserve. The new chances then ^ere in favour of the 
allies, and the action of the 2nS of August proved that 
their opponents could not stand before them; one v^Lore victory 
woul^ have gone nigh to destr^ the French force idtogether; 
for suth was the disorder, that maucune had on the 2nd only 
one thousand men left out of more than five diou- 

ttepoit. sand, and on the 6th he had still a thousand 
stragglers, besides killed and wounded j Conronx 
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mCartimere were scarcely m better plight, and the losses 
df the other divisions were great. Foy’s eight thousand men. 
were ctiNfff from the main body; and the Nivelle, the sources 
of which were in the allies’ power, was behind the French. 
With their left pressed from the pass of Mays, thier front 
assailed by the main body, they could hardly have kept 
together, since more than twenty-one thousand men, exclusive 
of Foy’s troops, were then absent from their colours. As late 
as the 12th of August, Soult told the minister of war, that ho 
was indeed preparing to assail his enemy again but had not 
the means of resisting a counter-attack, although 
he held a different language to his army and to it* 

the people of the.country.^ 

Had Caesar halted because his soldiers were fatigued, Phar- 
selia would have been but a common battle^ 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-SECOND, 
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> 1 

CHAPTER 1. • \ 

Afteu the combats of Kchallar and Ivantelly, Soult ado]i>ted 
a permanent position. His left under D’Erlon, was on the 
hills of Ainhoa with an advanced guard overhanging Urdax 
and Zagaramitrdi; his centre under Clause], was in advance 
of Sarre guarding the issues from Vera and ISchallar, and 

*k>uU Msa greater Ehune mountain; the right 

Pita 6. lender neille, Ifned the lower Bidossoa to the sea— 
pago 199. his third division being under Foy at St. Jean 
Pied de Port. Villatte’s reserve was behind the Nivelle near 
Serres; one cavalry divison was quartered for the sake of 
forage between the Nive and Niyelle rivers^ the other as far 
back as Dax. 

Wellington oecti|uad his old positions from the pass of 
Ponoevalles to the mouth of the Bida^l^, but the disposition 
of his troops was difibrent. Hill reinforced by Morillo held 
the Boncevallcs and Aldui^es, having field-works at the 
former. The third and 8i3ii;h divisions guarded the Bastan 
and Clot de Hayaj the seventh division reinforced with O’Don- 
nel's Spaniards occupied H<di^llar and Zagaramur^ The light 
division held the Sant^ Barbara heights, with piquets in the 
town of Vera; the left Crested on the Bidassoa, the right on the 
Ivantelly rock| round which a bridle communication with 
Echallar was made by the soldiers. Longa was beyond the 
Bidassoa on the left of the light division} the fourth division 
was behind him, near LesaCa. The fourth Spanish army 
tinder Freyre prolonged the line from Longa to the sea; it 
crossed the royal causeway, occupied Irun nnd Fofifarabia 
^ guarded the Jaizquibel mountain. The first divirion was 
behind Freyre; the fifth division resumed the siegU of San 
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Sebastian^ and the blockade of Pampeluna was given to Carlos 
d'Bspa&k 

These dispositions, made with increased means, were more 
powerful for defence than the former. A strong corps under 
one general was entrenched at Boncevalles; and in the Baston, 
two British divisions, admonished by Stewart’s error, were 
more than sufficient to defend the Opl de Maya. The Echallar 
mountains were, with the aid of O’Donuel’s Spaniards, equally 
secure; and the reserves posted nearLesaca supported the left, 
now the most important part of the line. The castles of 
Zaragoza and Daroca had fallen, and the Empecinado, directed 
upon Alcanitz, maintained the communication between the 
Catalan army and Mina; the latter and Duran were near 
Jaca, from whence they could retreat by Sanguessa on Fampe* 
luna. General Paris being thus menaced, retired afte^ a skir* 
mish into France, leaving eight hundred men in Jaca. Lord 
\yilliam Bentinck was then before Taragona. The allies were 
tlms in direct military communication from the Mediterranean 
to the Bay of Biscay, while the French could only communicate 
circuitously through Fmnce. 

Soult did not fear a front attack, but the augmentation of 
force at Boncevalles and Maya was disquieting, as menacing 
to turn him by the course of the Nive. Paris was therefore 
placed at Olerou to support Foy; the fortresses of St. Jean 
Pied de Port and Navareins were Mied as a pivot of opera¬ 
tions on that side; Bayonne served a like purpose on the other 
flank; and a fortified line from the mouth of the Bidassoa, up 
to the rocks of Moudarain and ^e Nive was commenced. 
But Wellington, having little to fear fre:^ n renewed attack on 
the side of Pampeluna, was whol^ bent on the si^ of St. 
Sebastian. Nor was that a trimng operation, for he was 
thwarted in a manner to prove thafi theEng^iidi munsters were 
no better than the Spanish and Portuguese authorities. Lord 
^Iclville was at the Imad of the Admiralty; under him the 
navy of Elngland fimt met with disaster in battle; a^^d his 
negligence in giving maritime md to the operations in Spain 
went nigh to fasten a like misfortune on the army. This, 
combined with the oabind: scheme of sending Wellington tow^ 
Germany, shows that time had taught the English ministers 
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nothing as to the Peninnila ww; or thai.eUied the axfay 
of soYcareigns against Kapoleon they were now car^asts of a 
cause so mixed up with democracy. That lord HelviUe, a 
man of ordinary capacity, should have been sofiSsredto retard 
and endanger the final success of a genend, whose sure |Bdg* 
mcnt and extraordinary merit were authenticated exploits, 
unparalleled in English.u^are, would be incredihle if Wri* 
lington's ccHrespondenee, and that of Mr. Stuart, did not 
establish the following fiacts. 

1°. Desertion from the enemy was stopped, chiefly because 
the Admiralty refiised to lei the ships of war carry deserters ot 
prisoners to England ; ihey wei’o thus heaped np at Lisbon 
and maltreated by the Portuguese government, wlfieh checked 
all desire in the Erench troops to come over. ' 

2 ^. When the disputes with America commenced, Mr. 
Stuart’s efforts to obtain flour for the army were vcxatiously 
thwaited by the Admiralty;! which permitted, if it did not 
encourage, Hie English ships of war to capture American ves> 
scls trading under the secret licences. 

3°, The refusal of the Admiralty to estalflish certain cruisers 
along the const caused the loss of mimy store-ships and mer¬ 
chantmen, to the .great detriment of the army before it quitted 
Portugal. Piffceen were taken ofl! Oporto, and one close to the 
bar" of Lisbon in 2iifay. And afterwards, the 
Appendix 14 . packet" hearing despatches from 

lord William BeUtinck was captured^ which led to lamentable 
consequences; fiir the papers were not In dpher, and contained 
detailed accounts of plots against the French in Itcdy with the 
names of the principiJi persons engaged. 

4^ A like neglect of the coaSt of ^ain caused ships con« 
taining money shoes and other indispensable stores to remain 
in port, or ri^ being taken on the passage by erniaa» issuing 

Sautona^. Bayonne, and Bordeaux. And. 
W|U)iigtoii*. ^ 1^0 communications of ^e aHles were thus 

, intereepted, the French coasting vess^; si^ldled 
thdr army aud fortresses vritbout difficulty. 

After the battle of Vitoria, Wellington was to-use 

.French ammunition, though too small for the Eng^dfi mui^ets, 
bccBU^ riie ordnance store-ships whi^ he had mdiM from 
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t^boB i<) Santaxider c^uld not b^I want of convoy. When 
the were in the Pyrenees, a reinforcement of five thou¬ 
sand men was kept at Gibraltar and Lisbon waiting for ships 
of warf .and the transports employed to convey them wm’e thus 
withdrawn from the service of carrying home wounded me% 
at a time when the Spanish authorities at Bilbao refusetl, even 
for payment, to oonoede public buildings for hospitals. 

6 ®. When snow was falling on the Pyrenees the sokliers 
were without proper clothing, because the ships containing their 
great-coats, &oi^h ready to sail in August, were detained at 
Oporto until November waiting for convoy. ^Vhen the vic¬ 
tories of July were to be turned to profit ere the fitting season 
for the siege of San Sebastian should pass away, the attack of 
that fortress retarded sixteen days, because a battering- 
train and ammunition, demanded several months before by 
Wellington, had not yet arrived from Engfand. y 

7^ During the siege the sea ccKumunication with Bayonne 
was free. ^Anything in the shape of a naval force,^ said 
Wellington, ‘ would drive away sir George Collier’s squadron.’ 
The garrison received rrinforements, artillery, ammunition, 
and all necessary stores finr its defence, sending away the sick 
and wounded men in ^mipty vessels. The Spanish -general 
blockading Santona complained at the same time that the 
exertions of his troops were useless, beeause the French suc¬ 
coured the place by sea when-th^ pleased; and after the 
battle of Yitoiia not less than vessris laden with stores 
mid provisions, and one tonspoit having British soldimB and 
clothing on board, were taken byefoisers issuing out of that 
poit. The great advaidnge of atladking.San Btinustian by 
water as well as by land wns foregdim hx want of naval means; 
asAi from the same eaxm B^sh soMiem were withdrawn from 
thek own sesvi^ to unload store-iddpa; ^gimdsntttfemployed 
In the blockade were Spanish ves^|ils manned hy %)ani8h sol¬ 
diers witiukawn from the army, and the store-bmdis navt- 

gat^ by Spanish tromenl , . ' 

!The coasting trade between Bordeaux andv Buyonne 
beii% quite free, the French, whose military means df trana^ 
port had been so crippled by their losses at Vitoria that they^ 
eoarctiy have collected magazines with latid-carriags 
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Duly, received their supplies ^by water,, liaud were thus saved 
trouble and expense and the unpopularity atteiiding foreod 
requisitions. 

Between April and August, more tlmn twenty applicaiaons 
and remonstrances were ^dressed by Wellington to the 
government upon these points, without producing the slightest 
attention. Mr. Croker, under-secretary of the Admiralty, of 
whose conduct he particularly complained, was permitted to 
ivritc an offensive official letter to him, while his demands 
and the dangers to be apprehended from neglecting them 
were disregarded; and to use his own words, * since Gteoi$ 
B'Htain lutd been a naval power a British a/rmy had never 
before been left in smh a situalion at a most imporiant 
moment* * 

Nor is it easy to determine whether negligence and incapa¬ 
city, or ai grovelRng^ insensibility to national honour prevailed 
most in tho cabinet, when W3 find this renowned general com- 
plaining, that the government, ignorant even to ridicule of 
military operations, seemed to know nothing of the nature of 
the element with which England was surrounded: and lord 
lAelviile insensibls to the glorious toils of the Peninsula, 
tolling him that his army was the last thing to be attended tol 

“ Sr 

BEK]SWED 8imE OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 

p«go ISl.] 

Villatte’s demonstration against Ijonga on the 2S^th of July 
Lad caused the ships laden with the battering'train to put to 
sea, but on the 0th of August the guns were re-landed and 
the woidcs against the fortress resumed. On the 8th, a notion 
having spread that tho /^emy was mining under tlie cask 
redoubt^ the en^neers sehsed the. occasion to exercise thdr 
inexperienced nuners by sh^ng # shaft and driving a gallery ; 
the men soon acquired exp||tiie^ but the water rose in tho 
shaft at twdve feet, and the work was discontinued when thk 
gallery had attained, eighty feet. .The old treni^^ wSiw 
repaired, the heights of San Bartolomeo were stiengtheneda 
and the conv^ of Antigua, built on a rode to the left of those 
heig^l^ was fortified and armed with two guns to wur the 
open beach and sweep the bay. The siege however languished 
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for wa&b of ammunition ; and diuing this forced inactivity 
ihe ga^(m received supplies and reinforcements by sea, 
repaired ibeir damaged works, made new defences, filled their 
magi^e^ and put sixty ^seven pieces of artillery in a condition 
to play. Eight hundred and fifty men had been killed and 
wounded since the commencement of the attack in July; but 
freeh men came by sea, and more than two thousand six 
hundred good soldiers were still present under arms. And to 
evince their confidence, they celebrated the emperor’s birth¬ 
day by crowning the castle with a splendid illumination, 
encircling it with a fiery legend to his honour in characters so 
large as to he distinctly read by the besiegers. 

On the 19tb, after a deky of sixteen days, the battering- 
train arrived from England, and in the night of the 22nd 
fifteen heavy pieces were placed in battery, eight at the right 
attack seven at the left. A second batt€!ring-train came on 
the 23rd, augmenting the number of pieces of various kinds 
to a hundred and seventeen, including a large Spanish mortar; 
but with characteristic negligence this enormous armament 
had been sent out from England with no more shot and shells 
than would suffice for one day’s consumption t 

In the night of the 23rd the hatterietoU the Ohofres were 
reinforced with four long pieces and fopr sixty-eight pound 
corronades; the left attach had six Motional guns. Ninety 
sappers and miners had come witbVe tndu from England 
the seamen under lieutenant O’Beilly were again attached to 
the batteries, and part of the fidd-artillexymen were brought 
to the siege. The Chofre batteries were also enlarged to 
contain forty-eight pieces, and two batteries for thirteen pieces 
were begun on the W^ts of Bartolomeo. I^ese kst w^ to 
breadi, at seven hundred 3 rards ffistanee, fbe faces of the left 
demi-bastion of the hom-work, fbat of St. John on the main 
front, and the end of the high eurttdn; for these wnrks, rising 
in giadarion <m» above another were in the same 1!^ of shot 
The i^^proaches on the isthmus were pushed forwttlBd by the 
sap, bnt the old trenches were still imperfect; and before day- 
Ug^ on tbo 25tb the French, coming from the horn-work, 
swept tbe left of the parallel, injured the sap, and made some<^ 
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Ixx tlie niglifc of tho 25th the batteries wei'e all 49imked on 
both mdes of the Urumea, and on the 26th fifty-nefen pieeaSf 
opening with a general salvo, oonthnied to play witli4|itoiiiid|ng 
noise and rapidity until evening. The finng from Cholre 
hills destroyed the revetment of the demi-bastion of St. Jolioj 
and nearly ruined fdie towers at ^ old breach, together with 
the wall connecting them ) but at the isthmus, the batteries 
although they injured the hom-work made little in^ressiwn^ on 
the main front, from which they were too far distaht. ^ 

Wellmgton, present at this attack and discontented with tho 
operation, then ordered ahatleiy.for six guns to be constructed 
amongst some ruined houses on the right of the parallel, throO 
hundred yards from idie main front. Two shafts were also 
sunk with a view to drive galleries for its protection against 
tho enemy's mines; but the sandy soil made this work 
slow* • 

Early on the 27th the hoate of the squadron, under lieutenant 
Arbuthnot of the Surveilhinte, carrying a hundred soldiers of 
the ninth regiment under captain Cameron, attacked the island 
of Santa Clara. The troops landed with sou\e difficulty under 
a heavy fire, but a lodgment WUA made with the loss of only 
twenty-eight meb an4 of&eers, of wIM mghteen were seamen. 
In the night the Eremh sallied against the new battery on 
the isthmus; but as cdlqnel Oamerou of the nintli; regiimut 
met thiam on the very di|e of the trenches with the bayonet 
the attempt fa^e^ yet it delayed dhe arming of the battery* 
At daybreak the. renewed fire of the besiegers was extremely 
heavy, and the shrapnel shells were supposed to be vciy 
destrue^ve; nevertlieless the practice with that missile %'as 
Tmy uno^rtm% tim bidletefireq^entiyiew amongst the guards 
in the parallel the. field-oifieer. In .the eonrsd 

of the day another sidly was. commenced, but the enemy being 
fired upon did notpendst* The . trenches were ^oyr famished 
with banqimites and parapets as fast as the quantity gabions 
and fasemes would pernut; yet the work was slow; bepauso tbe 
Spanish authoidties of Guipusooa) like those in every other 
]>art of Spain, neglected to provide carts to convey the niat^^^hds 
.•from the woodsj and this hard labour was performed by Poxiu^ 
guese soldiers: tliese things however should Uavo becn 
{jored during the blockade. 
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visited the works again^ luid tlie advanced 
liftttexy was armed with four guns and opened next morning; 
but an accident prevented the arrival of one gon^ the enemy 
dismoimted another^ epd only two, instead oi six guns as 
Wellington had designed, smote the demi*bastion of St. John 
arid the end of the high curtain. However the general firing 
was severe upon the castle and the town-works and the 
defences were damaged; the French guns were nearly silenced/ 
additional mortars were mounted at the Ohofres, making in all 
dxty-three pieces of which twenty-nine tlnrew shells, and the 
miperiority of the besiegere |ras estahlisl^d. Now however 
IheUrumea was discovered to be fordable by captain Alexander 
Macdonald of the artillery, who had waded across in the niglii^ 
and passed close under the works to the breach. few 
minutes would suffice to bring the enemy into the Chofre 
batteries, and therefore, to save the guns*from being spiked 
their vents were covered at niglit*with iron-plates fastened by 
chains. 

This day the materia^ and ordnance for a battery of six 
pieces, to take the defedoas of the Monte Orgullo in revel’s^ 
were sent to the island^of^nta Clara; and from the Chofre 
some guns played on the retaining wall of the hem-work; 
but with low charges to shidee dovm any mines constructed 
there without destroying the wall itself, which ofiered cover 
for the troops in an assault. The'drenches at the isthmus 
w^crc now wide and good, the sap was pushed close to the 
honf-wcak; and the sea-ttfall, supporting the high road into 
tlie town^ wMch had in the first assault length^ed the run 
and oramped the columns/wai h^ken throng to give access 
to tlie strand and shorten the approach to the breaches. The 
crisis was now at hand; and m tl|^ night el the ^2^h a false 
attack was ordered, to xheke ehemy inning his mines* 
This den^rate service was executed 1^ lieti^i^ant Macadam of 
Ihe.smih r^;imc&t; tlie order was sudden and uoTohmteers 
Wf^dbmandedy no rewards ofkr^ no moms of exrit^ment 
; yet is Ihhei^t bravery of i&iltish soldierg^ 
that seventeen men of the royals, the nearest at band, imme- 
Sotely leaped forth ready and willing to encounter what seemed') 
oertais death. "With a rapid pace, all the breaching-batteriet 
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pkying hotly at the time, they reached the foot of the breach 
unperoeived, and then mounted in extended order ahoutibg 
and firing; the French were too steady to be imposed upon, 
their musket^ laid the party low, ^ and their comma^r 
returned nearly alone to the trendies. 

On the 30th the Bea, flank being opened from the half- 
ba:'ition of St. John to the most distant of the old breaches, 
five hundred feet, the Cliofi*e batteries were turned against 
the castle and the other defences of the Monte Orgullo. The 
battery on the isthmus, in conjunction ^rith the fire from 
tlie Chofres, also demolished the^face of the St. John's bastion 
and the end of the high curtain above it; thus the whole of 
that quairter was in ruins. The San Bartolomeo batteries 
then broke the demi-bastion of the horn-work, and Welling¬ 
ton after examining the defences decided to make a lodg¬ 
ment and ordered^an assault for the next day at eleven 
o'clock, when the ebb of tide would leave space between the 
horn-work and the water. The galleries in front of the 
advanced battery on the isthmus were now pushed to the sea 
w'aU; and three mines were formed with the double view of 
opening a w’ay for the troops to reach the strand, and render¬ 
ing useless any subterranean works the enemy might have 
made in that'port. At two o'clock in the morning of the 
31st they w^ 8i>rang and opened three wide passages; 
these were imme<fiately ^nnected, and a traverse of gabions, 
six feet high, was run across the liaouth of the main trench 
on the l^t, to screen tlie opening from the grape-shot of 
the castle. Everything was now ready for the« assault, but 
before describing that terrible event it will be fitting to show 
the exaiiit state of the l^ieged in defence. 

Graham had beenhefore the place for fifty-two days, during 
thirty of which the atta<d(. was sui^nded. All this time tlie 
garrison had labbm^ intoessantly; and though the besiegein^ 
fire appeared to have ruined the defences of the enOmous 
breach in the sea flank it was not so. A perpen^eular fidl 
behind of more than twenty fleet barred progrera; and 
beyond, amongst the ruins of the burned houses, was a strong 
punter-wall fifteen feet high, loopholcd for musk^ry and 
parallel with the breaches, which were also cut off Itotn ^ 
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sound part of Uie rampart by traverses at the extremities. 
The only really practicable road into the town was by the 
narrow end of the high curtain above the half bastion oi 
St. John. About the middle of the great breach stood the 
tower of Los Homos, still capable of some defence, and 
beneath it a'mine charg^ with twelve hundred weight of 
powder, The streets were all trenched and furnished w'itH 
traverses to dispute the passage and cover a retreat to the 
Monte Orgullo ; to reach the main breach it was necessary 
also to form a lodgment in the horn-work, or pass, as in the 
former assault, under a flanking firo of niusketry for two 
hundred yards: and the first step was close under the sea wall 
at the salient angle of the covered way, where t\yo mines 
charged with eight hundred pounds of powder were prepare<l. 

Besides these retrenchments and mines, the French had 
still some artillery in reserve. One sixteen-pounder mounted 
at St. Klmo flanked the left of th^ breaches on the river face; 
a twelve and an eight-pounds, preserved in the casemates of 
the Cavalier, were ready to flank the land face of the half- 
bastion of St John; many guns from tbo Monte 
Or^llo, especially those of the Mirador, could 
play upon the columns, and there was a four-pounder 
hidden on the hom-work to be brought iuto aedon when tlij 
assault commenced. Neither the resolution of the governor 
nor the courage of the garrison was abated, but the over* 
whelming fire of the last few days had reduced the number 
of fighting men; and Bey who had only two hundred and 
iiffy men in reserve, demanded of Soult whether his brave 
garrison should be exposed to another assault 'l^e army 
would endeavour to suoeour him’ was the reply^ and he 
abided his fate. 

Napoleon’s ordinance, whirii fliwbade aofrender of a 
fmrtress without having stood at least one assault has been 
strongly censured by English writers upon slender grounds. 
The oWiuate defences made by French governors in the 
Peninstda were the results; and to condemn an enemy^s system 
fmm which we have ourselves 8i|pered will scarcely bring it 
Into d^btepute. The argument runs that the besiegers work-^ 
ing by ihe rules of art must make way into the place and to 



mk an n-fBauU for the sake of militaiy glory or to angm^ 
ike loss of the enemy, is to fiacrifioe l^ye mei^ uselessly; 
capitulation always followed a c^am advance of ^ besiegers , 
in Louis the Fourteenth’s time; and to suppose Kapoleon’s 
upstart generals possessed supenor courage and sen^ of mili¬ 
tary honour to the Ingh-minded. nobility of that age was 
qiute inadmissible. It baa been rs^er whimsically added alsQ> i 
that oMicuo^ to the emp^or’s coders might suit a predjss- 
tiuarian Tuik but could not bo tolerated by a reflecting Chris¬ 
tian. Xhum tlxia it would seem, that certain nice distinctions as 
to extent end manner ^is^onclle human slaughter with Chris¬ 
tianity ; imd the tme standard of military honour was fixed 
by the intrigumg depraved and insolent Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, It may howevnar be supposed, tliat as Hapoleon's 
generals far surpassed the cringiiig courtier commanders of 
Louis in militarv^ daring they possessed greater military 
virtue. Moreover marshy YiUars held, that a governor 
should, never suirender, and when his works were ruined 
should break through the besiegers. Lord Clive also recom- 
n\'iided that an ordinance similar .to Napoleon’s should be 
applied to Bzi^sh fortresses in India. Finally Hapoleon!s 
ordinance was merely a revival of one issued by Louis 
himself! ,■ 

But the whol^ ai^uuaut rests fidse grouuds. To mfiict 
loss on< an lanemy is this,essence of war; and as the bravest 
men will alws^s ^ foremost in an assault tjie loss ^us occa- 
Bion6d^;^y the utmost importance* To resist when 
nothmg-M be ^i^ed or aaved is an act of barbarous courage 
whi^ reason spurns at; but Napoleon only temnded a 
resistance which idumld make it dangerous for the.besiegers 
to liasten a siege beyond the rules of art,-~he would 
a weak governor yield to a simulation of force/—he desired 
that military honoar should rest upon the oou#ge an4 
resources of rather than upcm the strength of ^walls: in 
fine he made a practical application of the proverb nece^ 
sity is the mother of inventnm. Granted that Copf 

ducted with suffiment means,must reduce the fortress s#aidiLed| 
still a governor may displa} his resources of mind. Yauban 
f'adinits of one assault And several retrenchments aftet ,0 lodg'' 
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mcnt is made on the body of the place, Napoleon only 
insisted that every effort which' courage and genius could 
dictate should be exhausted before a surrender, and those 
efforts can never be defined or bounded before-hand. Tarifa 
is a happy example. 

To be Consistent, any attack widely deviates from the rules 
of art must eleo be denounced as barbarous; yet how seldom 
has a general all the necessary means at his disposal. In 
Spain not one siege could be conducted by the British army 
according to the rules. And there is a manifest weakness in 
praising the Spanish defence of Zaragoza, and condemning 
Napoleon, because he demanded from regular troops a devo* 
tion similar to that displayed by peasants and artisans. What 
governor was ever m a more desperate situation than B^anet 
was at Bergen-op-Zoom? Gefaeral Graham, with a hardihood 
•and daring which would alone place him amougst the fore* 
most men of enterprise whidi Europe can boast of, threw 
more than two thousand men upon the ramparts of that 
almost impregnable fortress, The young soldiers of the gar¬ 
rison, surprised in the liight, were dispersed, were fiying, the 
British had possession of the walls for sevcittl hours t yet 
some cool and bravo ofiScers rallied their men, charged up 
the narrow ramps and drove the assailants oyer ihp parapets 
into the ditdi; they who could not at, first defend il^cir 
works were then able to retalse them; and so completely suc¬ 
cessful and illustrative of the principle was this counter-, 
attackj that the numte of prisoners equalled thc^of the 
garrison* There are no rules to limit ai^d geidos, and 
no man knew better than Napoleon how those qualities 
forth; he possessed them himsdf in the utmost perfection and 
created'^em in others. 
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CHAPT£B Jl. 

BTORMIKO OF BAIT 6EBAST1AF. 

To assault tbe breaches without having destroyed the cn^mfs 
defences or established a lodgment on the horn-work wfcP, 
notwithstanding the increased fire and greater facilities of the 
besiegers, obviously a repetit^n of error. And the sw.® 
generals %ho had before made their disapproval of such oporr« 
tions public^ now more freely dealt out censures, not ill- 
founded, but very indiscreet, since there is much danger wh^ n 
doubts,, come down from the coromauders to the soldier:;. 
Wellington thought the fifth division had been thus dis- 
oour^d. He was incensed and demanded fifty volunteers 
from each of tlie fifteen laments demposing the first, fourth, 
and light ifiv^ons, nien who coM show other troops how to 
nuniM a Such was the phf&so employed, and seven 

hundred and gallant soldiers instantly marched to San 
^ Sebastian in answer to the apjxial. Colonel Cooke and major 
Hobertson led the guards and Germans of the first division; 
major^se commanded the men of the fourth division; colonel 
Hunt, a daring ofileer who had already won his promotion at 
former assaults, was at the head of the fierce rugged veterans 
of the li^t ^vision: yet there were good offieers and brave 
soldiers in t&' fifth division. 

It lieing at first supposed that Wellington designed only a 
simple lodgment on the great breach, the volunte^ and one bn- 
gade of the fifth division only were ordered to he ready) but in a 
council held at night, major Smitli maintained that the ordcie 
were misunderstood, as no lo<lgment could be formed unless 
the hl|^ curtain was gained. General Oswald bmng called ip 
ftbe was of tlic sOmc opinion; whereupon the remtander 
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of iJio fifth division was brought to the trenches; and general 
Bradford having offered the services of his Portuguese brigade^ 
was told he might ford theXJrumea and assail the farthest 
breadh if he judged it advisable. Leith had now resumed 
command of the' fifth division, and directed the attack from 
the isthmus; but he was extremely offended with the volun¬ 
teers and would not suffer them to lead the assault; some he 
spread along the trenches to keep down the fire of the horn- 
work, the remainder were held in reserve with Hay’s British 
and Sprye’s Portuguese brigades of the fifth division; to 
Hobinson’s brigade the assault was confided. It was formed 
in two columns, one to attack the old breach between the 
towers, the other to storm the bastion of Bt. John and the end 
of the high curtain. The small breach on the extreme right 
was left for Bmdford’s Portuguese, who were on the Chofre 
hills; some jarge boats filled with troops were directed to make 
a demonstration against the sea-Yinc of the Monte Orgullo, 
and Graham overlooked the whole operations from the right 
bank of the river. ^ 

Heavily the ^morning of the 3l6t broke, a thick fr»g hid 
every object and the besiegers’ batteries could not open until 
eight o’clock; from that hour however a constant shower of 
missiles was poured upon the besieged until eleven, wlien 
Bobinson’s brigade quitted the trenches, and passhig through 
the openings in the sea-wall was laundied against the 
breaches. WhUe the het^ of this column was still gathering 
on the strand, ^irty yards from the sali^t angle of the hom- 
worh, twelve men under a sergeant, whose heroic death lias 
not sufficed to preserve his name, running iriolently forward 
leaped upon the covered way with intent to cut riie sausage of 
the enemy’s mines. The French startled* hy Ibis sudden 
assault fired the train prematurely; but though the sergeant and 
his lolkwers Were all destroyed and the high sea-wall thrown 
with e dreadful crash upon the head of the advancing column, 
not more thmi forty men were crushed by the ruins, and the 
rush of the troops was scarcriy checked. The forlorn hope 
had before passed beyond tbe play of the mine, and now 
speedy along tbe strand amidst a shower of grape and shells, ] 
the leader, lieutenant Maeguire of the fourth regiment, con* 
VOIi. Y. 1’ 
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splcuous from his long white piomc^ hts lbs, 
S^oirs. ^ swi^ess, bounding &r ahead of 

his men in all the pride of youthful atrengih and 
courage; but at the foot of the great breach he fell dead, 
and ^ stormers w^t sweeping like a dark snige ovet his 
body; many died however with him, and the tricklmg of 
wounded men to the rear was incessant. 


This time th^ w%s a broad strand left by the retreating 
dde, and the sun haralried the rocks; yet they still disturbed 
the order and doaeness of the formation, and the main breach'; 
was two hundred yards distant*. The French, semng the first. 
mass pass the homework, regardless of its broken bastion, \ 
crowded‘'to the liver face and poured their musketry into the 
second column as it rushed along a few yards below them; 
but the English returned this fire without slackening their 
speed. Then Iho' batteries of Monte Orgullo and the St. 
Elmo sent down showers dt shot and shells, the two pieces on 
theOaTalier swept the face of the breach in St. John, the four- 
pounds ^ the hom-work was suddenly mounted on the 
brokeif bwon and poured grape-shot bto ^S fear. Tims 
scourged ^ fire from all sides, the stormers, th^r array 
brokeu alik^^h/ the shot and by the rocks they passed over, 
rew^ed thdr destinations, The first column soon gained 
the top breach, but the unexpected gulf below 

could only^'passed'at a fsw plac^ where meagre jmrccls of 
<^16 burned houses were still attached to the rampart, aud the 
deadly Fremh muskets, clattering from the loop-holed wall 
beyond, strewed the crest of the mbs with dead. In vain the 
f(filowbg multitude, covering the ascent, sought entrance at 
every part; to advance'was impossible, and slowly smkisg 
downwards the mass rmained stubborn and' immoveable on 
the lower part of the brearii. There they were covered from 
the muidtetiy b front; but from isolated po^ts, eapccmily 
from Los Homos under which the great mine was placed, tim 
French stiU smote them with small arms, and from Monte 
Orgullo came shells and grape without btermisrion. 

At ,tbB half basUon of Sk John the access to thO' .top of 
the high csiriatb being quite practicaldc, the efibrta to . force a 
, way wore more persevering and eoustanb end the flanghtef 
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wM lu^roiNpHioiij %T the traverse ou the flank was defended 
b^r^l^peBdi ipT’enadiers who weuld not yield; the two pieces on. 
‘the '{3avaliiticl8elf swept the front of the opening, and the 
fotjer-pettndet* and mnsketiy from the hom-woik; sAvept the 
river face. # 6111 ^ sappers and a working party attaehed to 
the assaulting columns endeavoured to form a lodgment; but 
no artifleial materials had been provided, and most of the 
labourers were killed before they could raise the Iocksc iwky 
fragments into a cover. During this time the British coun- 
ter*flre of artillery killed many; and the reserve brigades of 
the fifth division were pushed on by di^rees to feed the attack, 
until the left wing of the ninth regiment only remained in 
the trenches^ The volunteers also, who hod been with diffl> 
culty restrained in the trenches, ^ callmg out to know why 
they had been brought there if they were not to lead the 
assaulV these men, whose presence had gfven such offence to 
Leith that he would have kepfP them altogether from the 
assault, being now let loose Went like a whirlwind to the 
breaches and the crowded masses swarmed up the^ face of the 
ruins / but on reaching the crest line, they came down again 
like a falling wall: crowd afbe^ crowd were saount> to 

totter, to sink; the IVench Are was una1b<ted^ the smoke 
floated away and the <nest of the breach bore no Bring man! 

Graham, standing on ^e ne^M of , 1 ^ CBtol^ batteries, 
beheld this frightful destruction with a Stem r^iolution to win 
at any cost; and he was a mm to hare put himself at^tlio 
head of the last con^fwny and die sword in hs^d upon the 
hreaoh rather tlian sukain a second del^; yet nrither his 
conid^oe nor his resources w^ yet exhausted.. He direeled 
an attempt to be made on the bomrWiI^, and tepSied all the 
Ghofre batteries and one on the isthnuss^ ^uit Is to say the 
concentrated Are of fifty heavy pieces upon high emtain. 
The shot ranged ov^ the hea^ of ^ tro(^ now gathered 
at the foot of the breach; axHl the stream of wnssiles dms 
pouted ^bng the upper surfrice broke down the fruverses and 
in its learfrtl eourse; shattering all things, strewed the ram¬ 
part irith ^he mangled limbs of the defentldrs. 

WheW this flight of bullets first swept over the cotonci! mist ^ 
hofids of the soldiers a cry arose from some iji^ 

If 2 
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cxpevteuccd people, ‘ to retire because batteries Mrer8 Nrhg 
on the Btormers;* but the veterana of the light dlinsioa.under 
Hunt were not men to be so disturbed; and in,the veiT^^heat 
and fury of the cannonade they effected a solid lodgment In 
some ruins of houses actually within the rampart on the rl|^t 
of .the great breach. 

l^or half au hour this horrid tempest smote upon the work^ 
and the houses behind; and when it ceased, the small clatter^, 
of the Fr(ihch musk^s showed that the %ht was renewed.! 
At tliis time also the thii'teenth Portuguese regiment, led by' 
major Snodgrass and followed by a detachment of the tw^y* ' 
fourth under colonel Maobean, entered the river from tlie 
Oliofres. *' The ford was deep, the water rose above the waist, 
and when the soldiers reached the middle of the stream, which 
was two huildred yards wide, a heavy gun struck the head of 
tlic column with shower of grape; the havoc was fearful 
yet the survivors closed and moved on. A second discharge 
from tiic same piece tore the ranks from front to rear; still 
the regiment moved on; and amidst a confused fire of mus¬ 
ketry from the ramparts and artillery from St. Elmo, firom 
the castle and &om the Mirador, landed on the left bank and 
rushed agaiuiit third breach. Maobean’s men following 
with equal biuv^ r^forced the great breach eighty yards 
to the left of otha:, although the line of ruins seemed to 
extend thar Whole way*; 

Then the figh^hg became fierce mid obstinate again at all 
the breaches; but the French musketry still rolled with deadly 
effect, the heaps of slain increased, and onee more the great 
ma^s of stonners sunk to Ibe foot of the ruins unable to 
whi—the living shelteved themselves as they could, and the 
dead and wkaM hy bo thickly that hardly could It be 
judged wheib^ the hurt or utdiurt were the most numerous. 

It was uow evident the assault muiit^ unless some aed- 
dent inten/^ed; for the tide'was rising, th^, reserves all 
engaged, am! no greater effort could be,expected from^.inen 
whose courage had been already pushed to the verge of mad¬ 
ness. In this crisis fortune interfered. A number of-pov^er 
baisels, live shells, and combustible materials, whidh the 
French had accumulated behind the traverses fer their delenoei 
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life* Soon lirbright oonsuming flame wrapped the 
whole of the high curtain, a succession of loud explosions 
were heard, hundreds of the French grenadiers were destroyed, 
the rest were thrown into confusion; and while the ramparts 
. were still <Hifirdloped with suffocating eddies of smoke the - 
British soldiers broke in at the first traverse. Tfce defender, 
bewildered l^ tins terrible disaster, yielded for a tnoment, yet 
soon rallied and a close desperate struggle took place along 
the summit of the high curtain; but the fury of the stomers, 
whose numbers increased every moment, conld not be 6ten\me<I. 
The French colours on the Ckvalier w^e tom away by lieute¬ 
nant Getbin of the eleventh regiment; the hora-work, tho 
land front below the curtain, the loop-holed wall,behind the 
great breach, were all abandoned; the light division soldiers 
who had already established themselves in the mins on the 
French left, penetrated to the streets; and the Portuguese at 
the small breach, mixed with aBritish who had wandered to 
that point seeking for an entrance, burst in on their side. 

Five hours tlie dreadful battle had lasted at the walls, and 
now' the stream of war went pouring into the town. Tlie 
uiidaunted governor still disputed the victory for a short 
time with tlie aid of his barricades; hut sever|d hundreds of 
his men were cut off and taken in the horn*work, and even 
to effect a retreat behind the line of defmees whicli separated 
the town from the Monte Orgullowas difficult: however a 
crowd of his trOops, flying from the hom-work along the 
harbour flank of the town, broke through a body of the 
British who had readied the vicinity of the fortified convent 
of Santa Teresa. This post was the only ouc retained by the 
French in the town, and it was thought tlu^ Monte Orgullo 
might have been carried, if a goieral to diredivIlhG troops had 
been at hand; but whether from wounds or accident no officer 
of that rank entered the place until lei^ the breach 
had been won; the l>attaUondue& were thus embarrassed for 
want of orders, and a thunder-storm, coming down from the 
mountains with unbounded fury immediately after the place 
ims corned, added to the confusion of the fight. 

This storm seemed to be a signal from hell for the peipo 
ItUtion of villany which would have asliamed the most ferodcfii 
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barbiitans of antiquity. At Rodrigo i|ti>3dcationaM^!:nnil|^ 
had h^en the princi{iai object; at BadikjoB lust and’ nsutd^r 
were joined to rapine and drunkenness; but at San Bebastiau, 
the direst the moat r^olting cruelty wfea added to the cafa* 
logue of crjmes,—one atrocity of which a girl of seventeen 
was the victim^ staggOfts^ie by its cnormottSj iuereaible, ^ 
indescribable barba^y; re^lution of the troops to throw >' 

off discipline was quicMy rnade^ manifest. A British staff- \ 
officer was pursued with a volley of small arms and escaped \ 
with difficulty from men who mistook him for the provost- \ 
marshal of the fifth division] a Portuguese adjutant who 
endeavoured to pi'event some wickedness was put to death in 
the market-place, not with sudden violence firom a single 
ruffian, but deliberately by a number of English soldiers; and 
though many officers exerted themselves to preserve order and 
many men were welf conducted, the rapine and violence com¬ 
menced by villains spread; the camp-followers soon crowded 
into the plac^ and the disorder continued until the flames, 
following the steps of the plunderer, put an end to his ferocity 
by destroying the wb^le town. generals, Leith, Oswald, 
and Eobinson»sJ^ be^ hurt'in the trenches; sir Richard 
Fletcher, chief engineer, a brave man who had long served his 
country honourably, wu killed; colonel Bnrgoyne, second 
engineer, was wounded] and the carnage at the breaches was 
appalling. Th&'i volunti&lsrs, althougbi brought late into the 
action had netury’ half their numb^ struck down; most of the 
regiments of th^ fifth division suffered in the same proportioii, 
and ^61rh<de less rince the renewal of the siege Exceeded two 
thouumd five hundred men and officers. 

When the town was taken the steep and rugged Mbutb 
Orgullo with its citadel remained to be assailed. It pre^nted 
four batteries connected mth meaonry in first line; and frdm 
the extremihleB, ra^ps protected by redans led to the Bauta ' 
Tdresa convent, %hich o^red ffsaBent point of defence. On 
the side ftring^Saida Clara, and behind the Orgullo were some’ 
sea batteries; and if all these works had been good &Mr 
struO^on and guarded by fresh troops, the second siiigli^ Would 
have been difficult But the force of the garrison Was shattered 
by the recent assault, most of tbe engineers had been killed, 
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and many others wounded^ five hundred men 
sick or hurt, the soldiers fit for duty did not exceed 
thirteen hundred, and they had four hundred prisoners to 
gu^. The eostle was small, the bomb-proofs scarcely sufficed 
to protect tiMi^mmumtion and provisions, and only ten guns 
remained in a condition for service, three of which were on the 
sea Hue. There was very little water, and the troops had to 
He out on the naked rock exposed to fire or only covered by 
tlie asperities of ground; iley and bis brave garrison were 
however still resolute to fight, and received nightly by 
sea small supplies of ammunition. 

Wellington arrived the day. after the assault. Begular 
approaches could not be carried up the steep nak^ rock, ho 
doubted the power of vertical fire, and ordered batteries to be 
formed on the captured works of the town,Intending to breach 
the enemy^s remaining lines of defence and then storm the 
Orgullo. Meanwhile seeing the Santa T4resa would enable the 
French to sally by the rampart on the left of the allies, ho 
composed his first Hue with a few troops strongly barricaded, 
and placed a supporting body in the market-place with strong 
reserves on the high curtain and flank ramparts. But from 
tlic convent, which was actually in the te.wu, the ene ny killed 
many of the besieger^} and when after, Several days it was 
assaulted, they set the lower parts on fire and retired by a com¬ 
munication made from the roof to a rmnp on the hill behind. 
All this time ^ flames were licking the^ houses, and the 
Orgullo was overwhe^ed with a vwtical fire of shells. 

pu the $rd'of Bepiamber the goveimor. was summoned, 
but,his r^olutiou Was not to be shalreu» uud the vertical fire 
was therefore continued day and night., The Bdittsh prisoners 
stfilgred as well as the enemy pier fhe 0^/^ eom* 
mahdiug in the castle, irritat^ by the misery of the 
gUmson, crudly refused to let tdie unfortunate captiYes make 
trenches to cover themselves; the French also Bellas, 
thmr Wounded and sick men, lying 
empty Jnagmdue wHh a, black flag flying, and having 
the English prisonm’s in their ted uniforms phased around to 
WtteligtheU the daim of humatdty, were fired upon, 
i furvthe new batteriee were now brought from the* 
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CUofres across tlie XJrumea; at first by liiglit, but tbo 
of struggling with the water in darkness, induced the trani^ciirt 
by day and iwithin reach of the Fr^ch batteries, which hour* 
ever did not fire. The flaming houses impeded the worM, 
but the ruins famished cover for marksmen to gall the Frenclv 
and the guns on Santa Clara were augmented and worked bj 
seamen. With the besieged ammunition was scarce, thej 
horrible vertical fire subdued tbeir energy, and tlie bcsieg<»r«^ 
laboured fredy until tlie 8th j then fifty-nine heavy picf4»8\ 
opened at once from the island, the Isthmus, the horn-work ' 
and the Ohofr^, and in two hours the Mirador and Queci/s ' 
battery were^broken, the French fire extinguished, the hill 
torn andf,farrowed iu a frightful manner; the bread-ovens 
were destroyed, a magf^ine exploded, and the ci^tle, small and 
crowded with men, was overlaid with the descending shells. 
Then the governor,•proudly bending to fate, surrendered. On 
the 9th this brave man and his heroic garrison, reduced to 
one-third of their original number and leaving five hundred 
wounded b^nd them in the hospital, masched out with the 
honours of war. Spanish flag was hoisted under a salute 
of twenty-one guns, and the siege terminated after sixty-threo 
days open teaches; precisely when the tempestuous season, 
then beginning* to vex the coast, would have rendered a con¬ 
tinuance of the sea blockade impossible. 

OBSERVATIONS. » 

1 ^. San Sebastian, a third-rate fortress and In bad condi¬ 
tion when first invested, resisted a besieging army possessing 
an enormous battering-train for sixty-tbree days* This is to 
be attributed partly to the errors of the besiegers, principally 
to obstructions exteueous to tiie military operations; and 
conspicuous among thC last was the mis^nduet, of the Admi^ 
ralty and general nc^igence the government. Tlie Utte 
retarded the siege for sixteen days, the former enabled the 
garrison to increase its means as the siege proceeded, 

Spanish fsilmes came next, the janthorities would not supply 
.carts and boats, and even refused the use of that public 
' bii0l|ngs ior hospitals! Thus between the sea and tine 
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receividg ai4 from ndtlier, •'Wellington hail to conduct an 
operation which more than any other depends for success 
upon lahotxr and provident care: it was the first time that an 
important siege was maintained by women’s exertions, for the 
stores of the" Besiegers were landed from boats rowed by 
Spanbh girls I Soult’s advance was but a slight interruption; 
the want of ammunition would have equally delayed the 
si^e. The measure of the English ministers’ negligence is 
thus obtained-—it was more hurtful than the operations of sixty 
thousand men under a great general. 

2^ In the second siege, the approaches on the isthmus were 
pushed further than in the first atta<;k^ and the French fire 
on the front was more quelled j the openings made ip the sea¬ 
wall enabled the troops to get out of the trenches more 
rapidly, and shortened the distance to th,c breach. These 
were advantages, but not proportionate to the increase of the 
besiegers’ means, which were suffioient to ruin all the defence .-1 
if employed to silence the enemy’s fire, according to the rules 
of art: a lodgment in the hom-work could then have been 
made with little difficulty, and the breadli attacked without 
much danger. 

3°. The faults of the first attack were repeated in the 
second, and the enemy^s resources had fnereased, because a 
sea intercourse with France was never cut off; it follows, 
there was no reasonable chance of succ^ in the assault, nor 
even to make a lodgment on the breach, for tl^e workmen, being 
without matenals, billed to effect that object. The primary 
arrangement, the change adopted in the council of war, the 
option given to Bradford, the remarkable fact, tliat the simul¬ 
taneous attack on the horn-work was only tliought of when 
the first efforts against the breach had failed, all prove, that 
the enemy’s defensive means were undemted^ and the success 
exceeded the preparations to obtain it. The place was in 
fact won by accident. For the explosion of 4&e great mine 
under Los Homos, was only prevented by a happy shot 
winch out the sausage of the tfliin during the fight; and this 
was .followed by tlie ignition of the French powder-barrels 
and idiells along the high curtain, which alone opened the way 
into the town. Graham’s firmness and perseverance in the 
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assaidt, and the judicious usage cff his artilleiy diuhcig^ 
act!on> were no mean helps to tho'vietiSiry; it was on such 
OGCoBions that his prompt genius shone; jet It was nothing 
wonderful that heavy guns at short distances, the range 
perfectly known, should stiiko with certainty idong a lino of 
fampart more than twenty-seven feet above the heads of tho 
troops. Such practice was to be expected, and Grahani*t 
genius was more evinced by the' promptness of the thought 
and the trust he put 4n the valour of his soldiers. It was\ 
more remarkable thidf the stormers ^lid not r^inquish their \ 
attack when thus exposed to their own guns; for it is a mis- 
take to say no mis^jef occurred; a serjeant of the ninth 
regimentf. was killed close to bis commanding officer^ and 
other casualties also had place. 

4**. It is supposed the explosion on the ramparts was 
caused hy the cannonade from the Ohofres; yet a 
cool observer, •whose account I have adopted 
because he was a i^>ectator undisturbed, afiSrms 
tliat tbe cannonade o^sed before Snodgrass forded the river, 
and the great explosion did not happen xintil half-au*hour 
after that event. That intrepid exploit of the Poitugucso 
was thought one of the principa! causes of Success; and an 
entrance was certaii^^ made at the small breach by several 
soldiers, British and^Burtuguese, many of tlie former having 
wandered fiom the g#^t breach and got mixed with the latter, 
before the explosion happened on the bigh curtain. Whether 
those men would have been followed by greater numbers is 
doubtful, but the lodgment made by the light division 
volunteers within the .great breach was solid and could have 
been maiutained. The French call the Portu- 
guese attack a feint. Graham certainly did not 
found much upon it.' He gave Bmdfcst'd the e^tion to al^adk 
or remain tranquil; and M^^een actually leo^ved (KnaiSuter- 
orders when hH column was already in the nver, but he was 
then too far aidvSneed. 

IT. When the destruction of Ban Sebastian beemne ^own, 
it yntB ised by the anti-British party at Cadis to excite ^be 
^ p«mle against England. The political chief of Qmpuscoa 
* pr^l^t fMged Graham with having * attelbxf and burned 
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^ formerly Praded ewtirdy toUlt Frcmce^ iiifl 
g<^eilDl8 were said to have excited the furioiis soldiers to the 
horrid wo!riC; afid bis inferior officers to have boasted of it 
afterwards. A iiewspaper^ edited by an agent of the Sp(lni^'U 
‘gdvenunenti repeating these accusations called upon the 
people to avenge the injury upon the British army, 'i'he 
Spanish minister of war demanded explanations. Wellington 
designating him as the abettor, and even the writer of this 
and other malignant libels published at Cadiz, addressed a 
letter of indignant denial and remonstrance to sir Henry 
Wellesley. It was absurd,* lie said, ‘ to suppose the officer 
of the army would have risked the loss of all their labours 
and grflantry, by encouraging the dispersion of the imyi while 
the enemy still held the castle. To hhn the town was of the 
utmost value as a secure place for magazines and hospitals. 
He had refused to bombard it when advii^d to do so, as ho 
had previously refused to bombatd Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos, because the injury would faU on the inhabitants and 
not upon the enemy; yet nothing could have been more easy 
or less suspicious than this method of destroying the town if 
he had been so minded. It was the enemy who set fire to 
the houses, it was part of the defence; the British officers 
strove to extinguish the flames, smue in dbing iSo lost their 
lives by the French musketry fl’om the castle; and the diffi' 
culty of communicating and working through the Are was so 
gi'eat, that he had been on the point of irithdrawing the 
trol&ps altogetiier. ' He iwlmitted the plunder, observing, that 
he knew not whe&er that or the libels made him most angry; 
he had taken measures to stop it; but when two>tbirds of the 
officers bad beep kiUed or wounded in the action, and when 
many of the inhabitants taking part with the enemy fired 
upon rite troops, to prevent it was impossible.^ Moreover he 
Wf^for several days unable fit>^ other circumstances to send 
fresh men to replace the stormers. 

This was a solid reply to the scandalous libels Circulated, 
but the broad faets remained. San Sebastian was a heap of 
smokisg mins, and atrocities degrading tc human nature bad 
been perpeb^ted by the troops. A detailed statement of 
these Crimea was poblisbed and signed by the mtmlcipal qsnd 
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eeclei^iastlcal bodies, the consuls, and principal persons of San 
Sebastian^ who solemnly aiSnned the truth of each ease; and 
if Spanish testimony here is not to be heeded, four*fifths of tho 
excesses attributed to the French armies must be effaced as 
resting on a like thougli a weaker foundation. That the town was 
fired behind the breaches during the operations, and that It 
epread in the tumult following the assault is undoubtcil; ^’ct 
it is not improbable that plunderers increased it; and opr- 
tainly the great destruction did not befall until long after t^ic 
place was in possession of the alliesUt I have been assured by 
a surgeon, that be lodged the third day after the assault at a 
house well furnished, and in a street then untouched by fire 
or plui)dcrers, but house and street were afterwards plundered 
and burned. The inhabitants could only have fired upon the 
allies the fii’st. day, and it might well liave been in self- 
defence for they were barbarously treated. The abhorrent 
case of the young girl was notorious, so were many others. 
Around the piquet fires, where aoldiers, as eveiy experienced 
officer knows, speak without reserve of their past deeds and 
feelings, X have heard the abominable actions mentioned by 
the municipality, related with little variation long before that 
narrative was pid)Iished; told however with sorrow for tlio 
BufiercTs, and indij^ation against the perpetrators ,* for tlicse 
last were not so numerous as might be supposed from the 
extent of the calamtl^ they inflicted. 

It is a common shallow and mischievous notion, tliat a 
villain makes never the worse soldier for an assault, heedhse 
Uk} appetite for plunder supplies the place of honour; as 
the compatibility of vice and bravery rendered the union of 
virtue and courage unnecessary in warlike matters. In all the 
host which stormed Ban Sebastian tliere was not a man^ being 
sane, would fo^ plunder only have encountered tlie dang^ of 
that assault; yet under the spSll of discipline aU rushed eagerly 
to meet it. Discipline howevSr has its root in patriotism, or 
how could armed men he controlled at alll It would bei wise 
and not difficult to graft moderation and humanity np<m sudbi 
. a nqible stock. The modem soldier is not necessarily the stem 
bloody-handed man the ancient soldier was, there is as much 
difference betw’een them as between tbe sportraaan said the 
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butclier; the ancient warrior, fighting with the sword and 
reaping his harvest of death when the enemy was in flight 
became habituated to the act of slaying. The modem soldier 
seldom uses his bayonet, sees not his peculiar rictim fall, and 
exults not over mangled limbs as proofs of personal prowess. 
Hciice, preserving his original feelings, his natural abhorrence 
of murder, he difiers not from other men unless often engaged 
in the assault of towns, where rapacity''lust and inebriety, 
unchecked by the lestraiuts of discipline, are excited by temp¬ 
tation. It is said no soldier can be restrained after storming 
a town, and a British soldier least of all because he is brutish 
and insensible to honour I Shame on such calumnies I What 
makes the British soldier fight as no other soldier ev^ fights 1 
His x)ay! Soldiers of all nations receive pay. At the period 
of this assault, a serjeant of the twenty-eighth 
regiment, named Ball, had been sent with sf party 
to the coast from Roncevalles, to make purchases 
for his officers. He placed the money he was entrusted with, 
two thousand dollars, in the hands of a commissary, and having 
secured a receipt persuaded his party to join in the storm: he 
survived, reclamed the money, made his purchases and 
returned to his regiment. And these are the men, these the 
spirits, who are called too brutish to woric upon except by 
fear! it is precisely fear to which they are most insensible. 

Undoubtedly if soldiers hear and read that it is impossible 
to restrain their violence they will not be restrained. But let 
the xdunder of a town after an assault be expressly made cri¬ 
minal by the articles of war, with a due punishment attached; 
let it be constantly impressed upon the troops that such con¬ 
duct is as much opposed to military honour and discipline as 
it is to morality ; let a select body of men receiving higher 
^ pay form a part of the army and be eharg^ to follow storm¬ 
ing columns, with power to inflict instantaneous punishment^ 
death if it be necessary. Finally, as reward for cxtraordinaiy 
valour should keep pace with chastisement for crimes com¬ 
mitted under such temptation, it would be fitting that money, 
apportioned to tho danger and importance of the service, 
should be insured to the successful troops and always paid 
without delay. This might be taken as ransom from enemies^ 
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but if the inhabitants are friends, or too poor, goveitttsal 
Aould furnish the amount. With such regulations the sfona* 
ing of towns would not produce more mSitarjr disorders f han 
the gaining of battles m tha fiehl 
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CHAPTER ni. 


While San Sebastian was being stormed Soult fougbt a 
battle with the covering force; not willingly nor with much 
hope of success; but he was averse to let the place fall without 
another effort and thought a bold demeanour would best 
hide his real weakness. Guided by the progress of t^e siege, 
which he knew through his sea communication, he awaited 
the last moment of action, striving meanwhije to improve his 
resources and to revive the confidence of* the army and of 
the people. Of his dispersed scjdiers eight thousand had 
rejoined their regiments by the 12th of August, and he was 
promised a reinforcement of thirty thousand conscripts; these 
last were however yet to bo enrolled; and neither the pro¬ 
gress of the siege nor the general panic along the frontier, 
which recurred with increased violence after tlie late battles, 
would suffer him to remain inactive. He knew his enemy’s 
superior strength of position, numl)er, and military confi¬ 
dence; but his former efforts had interrupted the attack of 
San Sebastian, and another offensive movement would neces¬ 
sarily produce a like,effect; wherefore he hoped by repeating 
the disturbance, as long as the intercourse by sea enabled him 
to reinforce and supply tbe garrison, to render the siege a 
wasting operation. To renew tbe movement against Pam- 
peluua was most advantageous; but it required fifty thousand 
infantry for attack, twenty thousand for observation on iha- 
lower BidassOa, and he had not such numbers. Subsistence 
rise was uncertain, because the loss of all the military car¬ 
riages at Vitoria was still felt; and the resources of tlie 
couiilirgr were reluctantly yielded by the French peo])le. To 
act on the side of St. Jean Pied de Port was therefore imprac- 
To attack tie allies’ centre, at Vera, Eclialhir, and 
nnpi^omieing) periug that two mountain-- 
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olitiius were to be forced before the movement could serJoaelj 
affect Wellington; moreover, the W'ays being impracticable for 
artillery, success would lead to no decisive result. 

To attack the left of the allies by the great road of Irun 
remained. Against that quarter ho could bring more than 
forty thousand infantry, but the positions were of perilous 
strength. The upper Bidassoa was in Wellington’s power* 
because the light division, occupying Vera and the heights of 
fiaiita Barbara on the right bank, covered all the bridges.' 
The lower Bidassoa, flowing from Vera with a bend to the 
left, separated the hostile armies on an extent of nine miles; 
but from the broken bridge of Behobia in front of Irun, to 
tlie sea, j^he river, broad and tidal, offered no apparent facility 
for a passage; and between the fords of Biriatu and those of 
Vera, three miles, there was only the one passage of Andar* 
las.sa, two miles below Vera: along this space also, steep craggy 
mountain ridges without aoads, lining the river, forbad any 
great operations. Thus the points of attack were restricted 
to Vera, and the fords between Biriatu and the broken bridge 
of Behobia. 

To raise the siege of San Sebastian it was only necessaiy 
to force a way to Oyarzun, a siiiall town seven or eight 
miles beyond the Bidassoa, from thence the assailants could 
march at once upon Passages and upon the Urumea. The 
royal road led directly to Oyarzun along the broad valley 
separating the Pefla de Haya from the Jaizquibel mountain. 
The latter was on tho sea-ooast, but the Pena dc Haya, com¬ 
monly called the four-crowned mountain, filled with its depen¬ 
dent ridges all the space between Vera, Lesaca, Irun, and 
Oyarzun. Its staring head bound with a rocky diadem was 
impassable; but from the bridges of Vera and Lesaca, several 
roads, one of them not absolutely impracticable for guns* 
passed over its enormous flanks to Irun at one side, to Oymrzun 
on the other, falling into the royal road at both places. Soult’s 
first design was to unite Clausel's and D’Erlon’s troops, dnve 
the light division from Santa Barbara, and then, using 
bridges of I^esaca and Vera, force a pa8|^c over the PeSa do 
Haya on the left of its sumnut, and push the heads e€ colunma 
towards Oyarzun and the uppe^ Urumea: EeUle aud 
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the Bidassoa at Biriaiu, were meanwhile to fight their 
way to Oyansan hy the royal road. He foresaw „ 
that Wellington might during this time eolleet his 
light wing aiyd seek to envelope the French army, or march 
upon Bayonne: but he thought daring measures were ncces- 
mry, and the progress of the besiegers at San Sebastian soon 
drove him into action. 

On the 29th Foy, marching by the road of Lohoussoa, 
crossed the Nivo at Oambo and reached Espelette; leaving 
behind him six hundred men and the national guards who 
were very numerous, with orders to .watch the roads and 
valleys leading upon St. Jean Pied de Port. If pressed by supe¬ 
rior forces, this corps of observation was to fall back ^pon that 
fortress, and it was supported with a brigade of light cavalry 
stationed at St. Palais. In the night two of D’Erlon’s divi¬ 
sions wore secretly drawn from Ainhoa, and Foy continued his 
march through Espelette, by the bridges of Amotz and Serres 
to Sau Jean de Luz, from whence the reserve moved forward. 
Thus in the morning of the 30th two strong French columns 
of attack were assembled on the lower Bidi^oa. One under 
Clousel, being twenty thousand men with twenty pieces of artil- 
leiy, was concentrated in the woods bdiind the Oommissari 
and Bayonette mountains above Vera., The other under 
Beille, furnished, including Villatte’s rii^arve, only eighteen 
thousand men; but Foy’s division wi# some light cavalry 
were in rear ready to augment this column to twenty-five 
thousand: and therewore thirty-six pieces of artillery and two 
bridge equipages eollected near the camp of Urogne on the 
loyal road. 

Beille*# troops were secreted, partly b^ind the Croix des 
Bouquets moutifrun, partly behind that of Bouia XIY. and the 
lower ridges of tlie Mandale, near Biriatuu D’Erion, having 
Oonrotix’s and Abba’s divirions and twenty j^eces of artillery)^ 
held rim camps in advanee of Barre and 4inhoa. If the allies 
in bisfrimt marched to rrinforce their own left on the crowned 
mo^nirin, he wss to vex and retard their movements, avoiding 
a serious engagement and feeling to lus right for Olausers 
cohunn^that is to say, Abb4*s division, moving from Ainhoa, 
was to menace ^agaramurdi and riie Puerto de Ecballar, while ' 

you V. V 
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Ooiirous:*^ dlidsiob, then in front of Sarre, was; to metm^ 
light division, seize the rock of IvanteUy if it was abandon^^ 
and join Clansel if occasion offered. But if the allies asseimhled 
a large force to operate offens^yely by the Nire and Hivelle 
rivers, D’Erlon, wilhout losing his connexion with the maia 
army, was to concentrate on the slopes descending from the 
Ehune mountain towards San P4. If the attack on the lo^j^r 
Bidassoa succeeded he w4s to join Olauscl by Vera, or by 
the heights of Echallar and the bridge of Lesaca D'Erloh 
was also to have been strengthened vdth the heavy cavalry; but 
forage could only he obtained for the artillery horses, the-light 
horsemen, six chosen troops of dragoons, and two or three 
hundred gens-d’armes, which were all assembled on the royal 
road behind Beille. 

Soult designed *to attack at daybreak the 30th, but his pre> 
parations being iubomplete he deferred it until the 31st, and 
took rigorous precautions to prevent intelligence passing over 
to the allies’ camps. Nevertheless Wellington’s emissaries 
advised him of the movements in the night of l^ie 29th; the 
augmentation of troops in front of Iron was observed in the 
morning of the 30th; and in the evening the bridge equipage 
and the artillery were descried on the royal road beyond the 
Bidassoa. Thus warned he prepared for battle with little 
anxiety. For thOviaigade of English foot>gaards, 'left at 
Oporto when the campaign commenced, was now come up; 
most of the marauders and men wounded at Vitoria had 
rejoined, and three regiments just,arrived from England 
formed a new brigade under lord Aylmer; making the total 
augmentation of !^tish troops in this quarter little less lhan 
five thousand men. His extreme left Was on the Jaizquibel. 
This narrow mountain, seventeen hundred feet high, runs 
along the coast^butting at one end npon the Passages 
bourj and it tbe other upon the navigable mouth of the 
J^ldassoa. Offering^O mark for attack it was only guarded 
by a Spanish detachment; but at its foot the small fort of 
i^gtieras, commanding the entrance of the liver, wag gar- 
i^isohed hf seamen from the naval squadron. Fitenteralda, a 
Hriikd toim at the mountain foot, was also ocGti|aed, and (be 
to# gtobud between it and Imn was defended' by a ohidn 
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©f Ut^ field redoubts; thus the Jaizquibel was con- 
iteCte^ with the heights covering the royal road to Oyarzun. 

Oh the right of Iriai, betweeJl Biriatu and the bridge of 
Behobia, tliere was a sudden bend in the river;, the concave 
towards the B^rench, and their positions commanded the passage 
of the fords b^low; but opposed to them was the exceedingly 
stiff ridge, eaUed San Mareial, terminating one of the great 
flanks of the Pena de Haya. The water flowed round the left 
of i^is ridge, confining thovroad, pleading from the bridge of 
Behobia to IrUn, for one linile to the naiTOw space between its 
channel and the foot of the height. Irun itself, strongly 
occupied and defended by a field-work, blocked this way; and 
it followed that the French, after forcing the passa^je of the 
river, must of necessity win San Mardal before their army 
could use the great road. 

Six thousand Spaniards under Freyre were established on 
the crest of San Mareial, which vfas strengthened by abbatis 
and temporary field works. Behind Inin the first British 
division under Howard was posted, and lord Aylmer’s brigade 
was fhisiied somewhat in advance to support the left of the 
Sptmiards. The right of San Mareial, falling back from the 
river, was, although distinct as a position, connected with the 
Pena de Haya and in Some degree ex|psed to an enemy 
passing the ri^'^er above Biriatu; wherefore, Longa’s Spaniards 
were drawn from th<^e dopes of the P^a de Haya which 
descended towards Vera, to be posted on those descending 
towards Biriatu:-*^in ^at situation be protected the right of 
San Mareial. 

Bi^hteen thousand fighting men were thus directly opposed 
th th^ progress of the enemy. Tlie fourth division, quartered 
near Lemca, was still disposable, aud a Portuguese brigade 
was de^hed from it, to replace Longa on the heists opposite 
‘Yera; and to Cover the roads leading from the bridge and fords- 
Of thi^ place over the flanks of the Pena de Haya. Tile 
brigades Were stationed up the inouhtaln, dose under 
the fonndiy of San Antonio, where they commanded the iiiter- 
aecrion of the roads coming from Vera and Lesaca, and formed 
a leseive to the Portuguese brigade, to Longa, aud to Freyr^ , 
tying the whole together. The Portuguese brigades were hoY-^ 
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ever somewliat exposed, and too weak ^ guard tilie enormous 
elopes on wBlcli they were placed; wherefore laglis’s brigade 
of the seventh division came from Echallar to reinforce it: 
even then, the flanks of the Pena de Haya being so rough and 
vast, the troops seemed sprinkled here and there with little 
coherence. Wellington, aware that his positions were too 
extensive, had commenced the construction of redoubts On 
commanding points of the mountain; and had traced oi:|t 4 
fortified camp on some heights immediately in front ol^^, 
Oyarzun, which connected the Haya %ith the Jaizquibel, but. 
these works were unfinished. 

During the night of the 30th, Soult garnished with artillery 
all the points commanding the fords of Biriatu, the descent to 
the bridge and the banks below, called the Bas de Behobia. 
This was to cover the passage of the fords, and formation 
of the bridges, and to stop gun-boats coming up; 
in which view al^o he spread Casa Palacio’s brigade 
of Joseph’s Spanish guards along the river to Audayu, fronting 
Fuenterabia. 

Bcille was directed to storm San Mardal, and leave a strong 
reserve there in watch for troops coming from Vera or 
descending the Pena de Haya; with the rest of his force he 
was to drive the alHes from ridge to ridge, until ho gained 
that flank of the great mountain %vhich descends upon Oyarzun. 
The royal road being thus opened, Foy’s division and the 
cavalry and artillery were to cross by bridges to be laid during 
the attack on San Marcial; and it was Boult’s intention to 
retain this last-named ridge and fortify it as a bridge-head vdth 
a view to suhsequent operations. 

To aid Beille and provide for the concentration of the whole 
anny at Oyarzun, Clausel was directed to make a simultaneous 
attack from Vera; not as at first designed by driving the 
allies from Santa Barbara and seizing the bridges; but leaving 
one division and his guns above Vera to keep the light divhiicai 
in c^eck, to cross the river by two fords below and assail 
slope of the Pena de Haya where the Portuguese brigade; and 
Ing^is were posted. Ihen . forcing his way upwaida ha #ia. 
forge of San Antonio, he could aid EeiUe dired;ly by MSog 
on the rear of San hlarcial, or meet him at. Oyarzun 
tunning the tocky summit of the Pena de Haya. ^ 
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CimhtU of Ban Ma^dal. —^At daylight on tlie 1st, Eeille, 
under protection of the French guns, forded the Bidassoa, 
nbove Biiiatu, with two divisions and two pieces of artillery. 
He quidkly seized a detached ridge of i^erior height just 
under San Marcial, and leaving one^ brigade there as a 
reserve, detached another to attack the Spanish left by a 
slope which descended in that quarter to the river La 
Martiniere’s division assailed their right at the same time, but 
the mountain was covered with brushwood and 
remarkably steep; the French troops preserved no • ‘ • 

order, the supports and skirmishers got mixed in confusion, 
and when two-thirds of the height were gained the Spaniards 
charged in columns and drove them headlong down. Mean¬ 
while two bridges were thrown below the fords, and the head 
of Villatte’s reserve passed and renewed the fight more vigor¬ 
ously; one brigade even reached the chapel of San Marcial, 
and the left of the Spanish line was shaken; but the eighty- 
fifth regiment advanced from lord Aylmer’s brigade to support 
it, and at that moment Wellington rode up with his staff. The 
laniards cared very little for their own officers; but with that 
noble instinct which never abandons the poor people of any 
country, acknowledged real greatness without reference to 
nation; at bis order, adth loud shouts they dashed their adver¬ 
saries down, and with so much violqUi^e that many were 
driven into the river, where some of the boats coming 

to their succour were ov^loaded and sunk. It was several 
hours before the confused masses could be rallied, or the 
bridges, which had been broken up to let tbe boats save tlm 
drowning men, be repaired. When this was effected, SouU, 
who overlooked the action from the summit of the mountain 
, Louis XrV., sent the remainder of Villatte’s reserve over the 
river, and calling up Foy prepared a more formidable attack; 
^and he expeetSd greater success, because the operation on the 
side Yeni, df which it is time to treat, was now making 
eomuderable progress up the Pena de Haya on the allies 
right 

Canikut of Vera, —^Olausel had descended the Bayonette and 
Comxnissari mountains under cover of a thick fog, but at 
seven o'clock the weather cleared, and three heavy columiur 
were seen by the trobps on Santa Barbara making for the 
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fords belov Vera, in the directioii of 4wo hamlets the 
Salinas and the Bario de Lesaoa. A fourth diripoii rei^itied 
with the guns on the mountain slope^ ^nd the artillery opene4 
now and then upon the little town of Vera) from whiii the 
piquets of the light division recalled, with exceptimi of ‘ 
one post ip a fortihed housh commanding the bridge. At 
eight o’clock the enemy’s cojumim began to pass the ford^ 
covered by the fire of Ibeir artilleiy) yet the first shelly 
thrown fell into the midst of iheir o^Yn ranks, and the British), 
troops on Santa Barbara cheered the French battery vdth a) 
derisive shout. Their maz$h was however pure, and a bat¬ 
talion of light troops without knapsacks quidkly 
commenced battle with the Portuguese brigade, 
and by their extreme activity and rapid fire forced the latter 
Notes by retjre up the slopes of the mountain. Inglis 
general reinforced the line of skirmishers and the whole 
of his brigade iras soon afterwards engaged) but 
Olausel menaced his left flank from the lower 
ford, and still forced a way upwards without a check, until 
the whole mass disappeared fighting amidst the asperities of the 
Pena de la Elaya. Inglis lost two hundred and seventy men 
and twenty-tWu officers, and finally halted on a ridge com¬ 
manding the Irfesection of the roads leading from Vera and 
Lesacato 3&un and Qyarzun. This was somewhat below the 
foundiy of Antow,( where tlie fourth division, having now 
recovered its Poytuguese brigade, was, in conjunction with 
lionga’s Bpaniards, so placed as to support and protect 
equally the l^t of IhgUs and the right of Freyro on San 
Marrial 

From the great he%bt and asperity pf the mountain the 
fight occupied many hours^ and it was past two o’clock ere 
head of QauseVs columns reached this point The French 
troops left in front of Banta Barbara made no movement; and* 
as Wellington had before directed the fight division to aid 
Inglb, a wing of the forty-third and three companies of the 
riflemen from Kempt’s brigade, with three weak Bpamih' 
battalions drawn from O’DonneVs Andalusians at Kchafiar, 
crossed the Bidassoa by the Lesaca bridge. They were to 
\neoupy some lower slices <m the right of Inglis, and cover 
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kiiot <)l nimoiii^comfimaicatioQs coming from Lcsaca 
and Veraj tlio remainder of Kempt’ia brigade occupied Lesaca 
itself I and tUas tbe connexion betT\Ten ^pta Barbara and the 
posi0on« of tbo foui*th division on the Pena de la Haya was 
oomj^cted. .) 

Clauscil seeing these movements, and thinking the allies at 
Bcliallar and Santa Barbara were only awaiting oiaustvs 
the proper moment to take him in flank and rear iSopm-t, 
if he engaged fui’ther up tire mountain, abated 
his battle and sent notice to Soult. This opinion was well 
founded; Wellington wm not a general to let half his army 
be paralysed by D’Erlon’s divisions. On the 30tb,‘when be 
observed Soult's first preparations in front of San Marcial, be 
bad ordered attacks to be made ttpon D'Erlon from the Puerto 
of Echallar, Zagaramurdi and H|ya; Hill was also to show 
the heads of columns towards St Jean fied dc Port. And 
pn the 31st when the force and direction of Clausel’s columns 
Y^ere known, ho directed Giron to sustain the light division on 
Santa Barbara, and lord Dalhcmsie to bring the reminder of 
the seventii division by Lesaca to^^id IngUs. 

Following these orders Giron, who comm^pc|®d the 
Spaniards, O'Donnel being sick, slightly skirmislred on the 
30th with Oonroux’s advanced posts in of Snrrc, and 
on the 31st at daybreak the whole of the French line was 
asa^iled. That is to aay, Giron again fought with Conroux, 
feebly as before; but two Portuguese brigades of tbe sixth 
and seventh divisions, directed by lord Dalhousie and general 
Golyille, droyo the Fre^<hirom tijeir behind Ui’dax 
bmmed it. i^b^ who ©ommanded there, boing thus pressed, 
oolle<^ his whoKfoPoo in front of Aiidtoa on an entrenched 
j^psitlon; and tepulsed the allie<^,with sonm loss.. Thus five 
combats were fought in one day at diferent points of the 
^general line; end D'Prlon, who had lost thtee orfour hnu^ 
dred man, seeing a fmsh column coming 9?Om Maya as if to 
txffn his left, judged that,a great movement sg^mst Bayopne 
was in progress and sent notice to Soult. " Ho was n^^aken. 
Wcllhigton only songhf by these demonstrations to disturb 
the plan of attack. Giron and the seventh division, following 
the second orders, then marched towards Ijesaca; but as th« 
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at' Urdax lasted until mi<|pday, lord Xlalboitsiels 
zoorement was not completed that evening. ! 

D*Erlon*s despatch reached Soult at the time Claua^^a 
report arrived. All Ms arrangements ipT& final attack on 
San Harcial were then completed^ but these reports and the 
ominous cannonade at San S^lMietian, plainly heard during 
the morning, induced him to abandon this object and hold hii 
army ready for a general battle on the Nivelle. In this view 
he sent Foy, who had not y^ crossed the Bidasaoa, to}, 
Serres behind the Nivelle as a support to D’Erlon, and six ■ 
troops of^ dragoons marched to SaivJP^ higher up that river. 
Glausel was directed to repass the Bidassoa in the night, 
to leave hj[aransiii upon the Bayonette mountain and the Col 
de Vera, and march with his other three divisions to join Foy 
on tlic heights of Serres. ^ 

But Beille’s troops were still beyond the Bidassoa and the 
battle went on sharply j for tiie Spaniards continually detached 
men from the ridge, endeavouring to drive the French from 
the lower positions into the river, until about four o’clock; 
then their hardihood abaiting they desired to be relieved; but 
Wellington, seeing the French attacks were exhausted, thought it 
a good opportunity to fix the Spanish military spirit, and refused 
to relieve or to aid them. It would not be just to measure 
their valour by this fapt. The English general blushed while 
he called upon, tbcm, to fight, for they had been previously 
famished by tbeir vile government, and there were no hospi¬ 
tals to receive them when wounded. The battle was how¬ 
ever arrested by a impest whiob, commenced about three 
o’dodk, and raged for several hours with wonderful violence. 
Huge branchy wore tom from the trees and whirled through 
the air (ike feathers by the howling winds, and the thinneet 
streams, swelling into torrents, dashed down the mountains 
rolling innumerable stouea along with a frightful clatter. 
was the storm which fell at San Sebastim, and amidst bti 
turmoil and under covef of night the French reerossed tbn 
Bidassoa. 

Olansers retreat was more unhappy. Having received the 
Older to retire early in the evming when tiie st<^ had . 
oh^pady put an end to all fightings he repassed the fotda before 
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dark ifrith two brig^ad^As, ordering general Vandermaesen to 
follow With the remainder of his divisions* It would appear 
that he expected no difficulty, since he did not take posses¬ 
sion the bridge of Vera, nor of the fortified 
house covering it, and occupied himself with sug- 
gesting new projects displeasing to Boult. Meanwhile Vander- 
maesen's division was endangered j many of his soldiers 
attempting to cross were drowned by the rising waters; and 
finally, unable to effect a passage at the fords, ho marched up 
the stream to seize the bridge of Vera. His advanced guard 
surprised a corporal’s piquet and rushed over, but it was 
driven back by a rifle company posted in the fi^rtified house. 
Tills happened at three o’clock in the morning, aiu^ the rifle¬ 
men defended the passage until daylight, when a second 
company and some cacadores came to their ^lid. The French 
reserve left at Vera, seeing how matters stdod, then opened a 
fire of guns against the fortified house from a high rock just 
above the town; and their skirmishers approached it on the 
right bank, while Vandermaesen plied his musketry from the 
left bank. The two rifle captains and many men fell under 
this cross fire, and the passage was forced, but Vandermaesen, 
urging the attack in person, was killed and more than two 
hundred of his soldiers were hurt. 

Sottlt, having heard from Count D’Kilo» ^at offensive 
movements on the side of Maya had at twelve 

o’clock on the Slst, now contemplated another attack on San 
Marcial; but in the course «tf the day B^y^s report of the 
assault reached him, and he heard tha^ffiiU was in movement 
on the side of St. Jean Pied de Port. San Seb^tian was lost, 
a fresh attempt to carry off the wasted garrison from the 
cdstle would cost five or six thousand good soldiers, and the 
safety of the whole army would be endangered by pusliing 
iil^dtong amongst the terrible asperities of the crowned 
mountain. Wellington could throw his right wing and centre, 
amounting to thirty-five thousand men, upon the French left 
daring the action; and he would be nearer to Bayonne than 
the French right when once the battle was engaged lieyond 
the lower Bldassoa. The recent actions had cost three thou¬ 
sand six hundred men; Vandermaesen had been killed^ * 
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.llret mortally; all tke supai^pr officers agree4> that a fresh 
attempt would be most d^gerous^ a^d 93riou8 losses might 
draw on an immediate invasioa of Fyan^ before the necessary 
defensive measures were Completed* , 

Yielding to these reaspn^t lesolved to recover his 
former positions and remain <^^ly on the defensive; fr^r 
which his vast knowledge of war, his foresight, his talent f<^ 
methodical arrangement and his firmness of character pecu^ 
liarly fitted him. Twelve bathes or combats fought in sevm\ 
weeks, bore testimony that he had strived hard to regain the' 
offensive for the French army ; and willing still to strive if it 
might be so, he had called upon Suchet to aid him and 
demanded fresh orders from the emperor; but Buchet helped 
him not, and Kapoleon's answer indicated at once his own 
difficulties aud hi^ reliance upon Boult’s capacity and fidelity. 

I have given t/ou mg cmfy^mcet cmd can add neither to yonuf 
means nor to your instructions* 

One tliousand Anglo<Portuguese and sixteen hundred Bpa^ 
niards had been killed or wounded, making, with the loss in the 
assault, above five thousand; yet the siege was not disturbed; 
the French were powerless against those strong positions. 
Forty-five thousand French had been poured on to a square 
of less than>fv%niiles, and were repuls^ by ten thousand, for 
that number only of tlie allies fou^it. But Boult’s battle was 
only a half measure, Wellington’s, experience of French 
warfare, bis determined ch{usii(^er, coolness, and thorough 
acquaintance with thosprinciples of his art, left no hope tet 
ho would su&r two-tliirds of his army to be kept in cl^ieck by 
D’Krloii'; and accordingly, when that geqerat was menace^ 
Boult made a counter-movement to defiver battle on tncwe 
favourable ground. Perliaps bis secret hope to draw.bfil 
opponent to such a epucluiuon ; but if so, the combat of Ba3||| 
Martel was too dear a price to pay for riie'chance. If he had 
reaHy tesplved to force a way to San Bebastitm^ 
have organised Ms rear so t^t no serious embaiirassmeoit 
could tirise from partial incursions towards !^jo8me; 'h» 
W'ould have concentrated Ms whole army, and made Ms 
* ottiu^ fdt at Ban Sebastian beMre a eo\mter<movement eoidd 
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^ In* this view, D’Erlon would have come 

in the ui^ the 30th toVera^ which, without weahening 
the C|)posed to the light division, would have augmented 
Clause by ten thousand men; and on the most important 
|K>int| because ^an Haroial offered no front for the action of 
great numbers. 

The secret of mountain waitare is, by surprise or the power 
of overwhelming numbers to seiae such commanding points 
as shall force an enemy either to abandon his strdffg position 
or become the assailant to recover*the points thus lost. 
Now the difficulty of defending the crowned mountain was 
evinced by the rapid manner in which Glausel at once gained 
the ridges as fur as the foundry of San Antonio; ^with ten 
thousand additional men he might have gained a commanding 
position on the rear and left flank of San Marcial, and forced 
the allies to abandon it. That Wellington thought himself 
weak on the Haya mountain is pi^ved by his calling up the 
seventh division from Echallar, and by his orders to the light 
division. Soult’s object was to raise the siege, but his plan 
involved the risk of having thirty-five thousand allies inter¬ 
posed between him and Bayonne; a more decisive operation 
than the raising of the alege; wherefore the enterprise may be 
pronounced injudicioua He admitted indeed 
that excited to the enterprise, partly by inSiu^ reMpondcncc, 
tions, whether from the naimster of war er bii own 
lieutc^ts does not appear, partly by a generous repugnance 
to abandon the.lwave garrison, he was too pxecipilat^ acting 
contrary to his jadgm^t; but he was probably teinptod by 
the hope of plaining at least the camp of San^arcial as a 
bri%e^head, and thus securing a lavoul?ahl© jjoint for after 
e»mbiaath»ns. 

Wdlihgton having resolved not to Wade France at this 
||pne^ was nnpre|^d for so great ah operation as growing his 
rig^ and cent^npon Boult's left; and it is obvious also that 
on the 30th< he eaq^ected only a partiil'attadc at Bap MarciaL 
The order he first gave to assail HBrlbn’s position, and the 
counter-order for the seventh division to come to Lesac% 

- prove this; because tbe latter was issued after Clausel^ 
numbers and Ihe direction of his aUack were ascertained.* 
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Two Portuguese brigades sent against FErlon rendered imll 
Boult’s combinations^ and Ms extreme sensitiTeness to tbdr 
attacks marks the vice of Ins own. Here it may be observed 
that the movement of the forty-third the ride companies and 
Spaniards^ to secure the right ^nk of Inglis, was ill-arranged* 
Despatched by different roa#|JpthoUt knowing precisely the 
point they were to concentrate at^ each fell in with the eneihy 
at differed places ; the Spanish got under dre and altered 
their route; the forty-tjiird, stumbling on a French division 
had to fall back half a mile; it was only by thus feeling th^ 
enemy at different points that the destined position was at 
last found, and a disaster was scarcely prevented by the fury 
of the tempest. Those detachments were however dually well 
placed to have struck a blow the next morning, because they 
were only half an hour’s march from the high ground behind 
Vandermaesen whbn he forced the bridge at Vera; the dring 
would have served as a guMe, and the rest of Kempt’s brigade 
could also have moved upon the same point from Lesaca; but 
it is difficult to sei^e such occasions in mountain warfare where 
so little can be seen of the general state of af&irs. 

A more obvious advantage was neglected by general Skerrett. 
A siugle company of rides defended the bridge an hour; and 
four brigades of the enemy, crossing in a tumultuous manner 
could not have id^ed the narrow passage after it was won in 
a moment; Wellington’s despatch erroneously describes the 
French as passing under the dre of great part of Skerrett’s 
brigade, whereas that officer remained inert on the lower 
slop^ of wta Barbara, half a mile distant, and allowed the 
enemy to ^bape. A large mass of French troops were indeed 
on the counter-slopes of the Bayonette mountmn, beyond 
Vera; but the seventh division, then <do6e to Santa Barbara, 
would have prevented any serious disaster if the Mow liad 
failed A great opportunity ms oertmnjjc los^ . 0 
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SouLT was so fearful of an attack along tke Nive, that Ills 
uneasy movements made the allies think he was again pro* 
paring for offensive operations: this double misunderstanding 
did not however last long, and each army resumed its former 
position. The fall of San Sebastian had given Wellington a 
new port and point of support, had increased the value of 
Passages as a d6pAt, and let loose many troops for field opera¬ 
tions ; the armistice i^ Germany was at §n end, Austria had 
joined^the allies, and it secmecl^ therefore certain that he 
would immediately invade Franco. The English cabinet had 
promised the oontinental 6overei$^s that it should be so when 
the French were expelled from Spain, meaning Navarre and 
Gaipuscoa; and the newspaper editors were, as usual, actively 
deceiving the people of all countries by tlieir dictatorial 
absurd projects and assumptions. The Bourbon partisans 
were secretly endeavouring to form a conspj^y in the south; 
and the duke of Bcrri desired to British army, 

pretending that twenty thousand FreneWen, armed and 
organized, awaited his arrival. All was exultation Und extra¬ 
vagance. Wellington however, well understanding the inflated 
nature of su(^ hopes ind promises, while aflecting to rebuke 
tlie absurdity of the newspapers, took the opportunity to 
check aimilat folly lu higher places, by observing, ^ iliat h9 
had d^ aU waa>esic^^ected hs tUrndd hem been b^ore thab 
^jperiodin the moan' 

Witii respect to the duke of Bern it was for the sovereigns 
he .said to deride whether the restoration of the Bourbons 
should form part of thrir policy, but as yet no fixed line of 
conduct bn that or any other political points was declared. 
It was for thrir interest to get ri.d of Napoleon, and there 
could be no question of the advantage or propriety of» 
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accepting ilie aid of a Bourbo# party 'without pled^njgihem- 
selves to dethrone the emperor. The Bourbons might indeed 
decline, in default of such a pledge, to involve their paiti^ans* 
in rehellion; and he advised them to do so, because Kapo- 
leon^s power rested, internally upon the most extensive and 
expensive system of comlptloh established in any 
country; externally upon his military - force which was -si^- 
ported almost exclusively by foreign contributions. Once coij- 
fined to the limits of France he Would be unable to bear thh 
double expense of liia government and army j the reductio4 
of either would be fatal to him, and the object of the Bour¬ 
bons thus obtained Without nsk. But, if they did not Concur 
in this reasoning, the allies in* the north of Europe must 
declare they would dethrone ISTapoleon before the duke of 
Berri should be allowed to join the army; and the British 
government must inake up its mind upon the question. 

This reasoning put an end to the project, because neither 
the English cabinet nor the allied sovereigns were ready to 
adopt a decisive open line of policy. The ministers exulting 


at the progress of aristocratic domination, had no thoi:i|[bt 
save tliat of wasting England's substance by extravagant sub¬ 
sidies and (Applies; these were tak^ without gratitude by 
the continentiEd powers, who held themselves no-ways bound 
thereby to bpti6M the common cau^, which each secretly 
designed to inake available for peculiar interests: moreover 
they still trembled bdfore their forsfir conqueror, and none 
would pledge themselves to a dedded policy. Wellington 
alone moved with a firm composure, result of profound 
and well-nnderstood calculations; yePl^ min4 Weturaliy So 
dispassionate, was strangely clouded at Ibis timuby persi^ 
hatred of Hapolebn. ' , 

Where is the proof, or even probability, of that great man's 
system of government being internally dependent upon 


most exienswe corruption ever estahliBhed in cutty 
The annual expen^ture of France was scaro^y Indf that q| 
Engtaiid; and Napoleon rejected public loans, whioi are. 
life-biood of state corruption. He left no debt, tinder 
juo snah detoured the public substance in idldiess iii ^ 
'becaii^ be was of a privileged class; the sme servants were 
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iarg^%.pfia4> W they were made to laboor effectually for the 
6tate. They did not eat their bread and sleep. His system 
of ptohfic aocodnts, Temarkable for its exactness, simplicity and 
comj>rehensi^ness, was vitally opposed to public fraud and 
therefore extremely unfavourable to corruption. ^Kapoleon’s 
power was supported in France by that deep sense of his 
goodness as a sovereign,.' and that admiration for his genius 
which pervaded the poorer and middle classes of the people; 
by the love they bore him, and still bear for bis memory, 
becau^ he cherished the principles of a just equality. They 
loved him also for his incessant activity in the public service, 
his freedom from private vices; and because his public works, 
wondrous for their number their utility and grandeur, never 
stood still: under him the poor man never wanted work; 
To France he gave noble institutions, a comparatively just 
code of laws, and glory unmatched since the days of tho 
Bomans. His Cadastre^ more extensive and perfect than the 
Doomsday Book, that monument of the wisdom and great* 
ness of our Herman Conqueror, was alone sufficient to endear 
him to the nation. Bapidly advandng under liis vigorous 
.Superintendence, it registered and taught every man the true 
value and nature of his property, and all its liabilities public 
or private. It was designed and ably adapted fix and 
aeeure titles to property, to prevent frauds, to abate litigation, 
to apportion the weight of taxes equally and Justly, to repress 
the insolence of the tax-gatherer witheni injury to the 
revenue, and ^ aceore the sacred freedom of the. poor man’s 
home. The French Cadastret although not original, would, 
from Its cx>mprehensiveness, have been, when completed, the 
greatest boon ever conferred upon a civilized nation by 4 
atatesmim. 

To tAy that Hie emperor was supported by Ms soldiers, is 
40 say that he was supported by the people; because the law 
Off oonMption, that mighty staff on which Franbe leaned 
efhenali attempted to push her down,—^the conscrip* 

trithout which she could never have sustained the 
midihl war antagon^ principles entailed upon her by 
&e i^evoltttion,—Hiat ehergetie law, which he did hot esta* 
hlish, imt whii^ he frebd from ahtise arid rtfideftd 
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Bfiitaonali «Dd endurable, by causing it to strike c<|aanyi)n fill 
—^tbe conscription made the soldiers the represen¬ 
tatives of the people. The troops iddized Nap(deony well 
they might; and to say their attachment commenced only 
when they became soldiers, is to a^owledge that his ezcdi« 
lent qualities and greatness of mind turned hatred into devo¬ 
tion the moment he was approached* But Napoleon nevqr 
was hated by the people of BSmice; he was their own creati^i 
and they loved him so as never monarch was loved bedTor^ 
His march from Cannes to Paris, surrounded by hundreds o^ 
thousands of poor men, who were not soldiers, can never be l 
effaced or even disfigured. For six weeks, at any moment, a 
single assassin might by a single shot have acquired the repu¬ 
tation of a tyrannicide; and obtained vast rewards besides 
from the trembling monarchs and aristocrats of the earth, who 
scrupled not to ingtigate men to the shameful deed. Many 
there were base enough tq undertake, none so hardy as to 
execute the crime; and Napoleon, guarded by the people of 
France, passed unharmed to a throne from whence it required 
a million of foreign bayonets to drive him From the 

throne they drove him, not from the thdUghts and hearts of 
men. Se has been recalled once alive, once dead! 

Wellington, baving.Bbaken off the weight of tlie continental 
policy, proceeded to consider the question of invading France 
simply as a military operation* which might conduce to, or 
militate agaimM) the security of the Peninsula while Napoleon's 
power was weakened by the war in Qermany. And such was 
his inffexib^ probity of character, that no secret ambitious 
promptings, no facility of gaining personal .reputation, div^ed 
him from this object; be would not evade, when he poight 
have done so by assenting to the minister's projects for Ger¬ 
many and Iti^y, the endnnous embarrassments and mortifica¬ 
tions still attending his work^ though to the surface-sedi^ 
public there appeared none. Austria’s accession to OfMllT 
tion favoured the invasion of |^]^ce,y^ he relie4 httip0t>|^ 
military skill of the banded soy^reigns, and a 
any moment dissolve their alliance. Napoleon could 
reinforce Soult and drive the allies bach upon Spaia, 

*the French still possessed the fewtresses of Baa t fi^ 
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luGia, Jacft; Vexiasque, Monzon, Fraga, Lerida, M^quinenza, 
Figttevas, Gera||a> Hostalrioh, Barcelona^ Tortoza^ Morelia, 
FenisGola, Saguntum and Denia. In this tiev lord William 
Bentindc, misled by false Information, bad committed a serious 
eiTot in sending Del Barque to Tudela; because tbe Ordal dis- 
aster and subsequent retreat showed Sachet was strong 
enough to drive the AnglooSiellians to the Xucar. TIio 
afiairs of Catalonia were indeed very unpromising, and it was 
not even certain that the British could remain there. Lord 
William, assured of Murat's defection, was again intent upon 
invading Italy; and the ministers must have leaned to that 
project; for Wellington now seriously demanded that they 
should say whether the Anglo*SiciUans were to go or stay in 
Spain. 

Lord William Bentinck had quitted the anny, making the 
seventh change of commanders in fifteen months, which alone 
accounted for an inefficiency so qpiorious that the Spanish 
generals ridiculed its ill success and spoke vauntingly of them* 
selves. Strenuously did Wellington urge the appointment of 
some commander who would devote himself to his business, 
observing that at no period of the war could he have quitted 
his army, ef en for a few days, without danger to its interests. 
But the English ministers* ignorance of everything relating to 
war was profound, aud at this time he was himself being 
stript of generals. Graham, Picton, Leith, lord Dalhousie, H. 
Clinton and Skerrett had gone or were going to England on 
account of sickness, wounds or private business; ^resford 
was at Lisbon, where dangerous intrigues to be noticed here¬ 
after menaced the existence of the Portuguese army; Costailos 
and Qir<m had been removed by the Spanish regency from 
their commands; 0*Donncl, an able officer but of impractic¬ 
able temper, being denied the chief command of Elio’s, 
.^pons’ and Del Barque’s troops, also quitted the 
army under pretext that his old wounds had 
broken out, and Giron became his successor. 

But though ffiktalonia was thus neglected by tlie ministerfl 
Wellington thought it now tlic most important and inviting 
theatre of war. The country immediately beyond the BidassoO; 
which he was called upon to enter, was sterile; it would he 
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difficult for him to feed his mny there in winter j fmd 
twenty-five thousand hfdf-^tarv^ SpainardA insider him would 
certainly plunder for BubsistcnoS and incense the people of 
France. Soult’s position was stron|^ his troops still numerous^ 
and his entrenched camp todihed A secure retreat. Bayonne 
and Bt. Joan Pied de Pcurt wem SO placed, that no senous 
invasion could be made until one both were taken j or 
blockaded; which in the tempestuous season and while the 
Admiralty refused to furnish sufficient naval moans was scarcdy 
possible; even to get at those fortresses would be a work^of 
time, difficult against Soult alone, impracticable if Suchet 
came to bis support. Towards Catalonia therefore Wellington 
desired turn when the frontier of the western Pyrenees 
should be secured by the fall of Painpeluna; and he would 
have taken the command there in person if Napoleon’s succeed¬ 
ing misfortunes in Germany had not rendered it impossible to 
reinforce the French armies of Spain. Meanwhile, yi^ding 
something to the allied sovereigns, he thought it not amiss to 
spur public feeling by taking a menacing position within the 
French territory. This was however no slight military con¬ 
cession to political considerations. 

Soult’s position was the base of a triangle, Bayonne being 
the apex, and the great road from Irun and Bt. Jean Pied dc 
Port the sides. A nigged mass of mountains intervened 
between the left and centre; but nearly all tbe valleys and 
communications, coming from Spain beyond the Nive, united 
at Bt. Jean Pted de Port, and were embraced by an entrm^dhefl 
camp which Foy occupied in front of that fortress. 9e could 
therefore without aid ftom Paris, who was at Oleren, bring 
fifteen thousand men, indiuding natUmal guards, into aoriou, 
and serious dispoaltionB were necessary to dislodge huUi tltese 
could not be made secretly, and Boult would have rime to aid 
him and deliver battle on chosen ground.^ Foy thus 
the right hank of the Nive, «md could, by the gi^Cat mad |M- 
iug to Bayonne or by shorter cbUimunicatloBs 
reach the bridge of Cambo, and gain Fs{sl|e!^ 3>ri»u4 
camps of Ainhoa. From thence, passing the NlvdUu by the 
bridges of Amoia imd Berres, he could reach Bt. Jmu do 1!^ 
and it was by this route be moved to the attack of Ban }lairiah 
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I(HU<I. ITA . dArosa and the Ooroapil mountain also 

^ Bidam^^oen Boy’s and D’&lon’a positions; but the 

kridff frequently scoured them, tlie 

bnd^ rf Cambo was secured by works and Boy could not be 
easily cat off.. , , 

Mondamm and aoapera moaataias; Ws main position was 
^ br^ ridge behind Ainhoa, the right covering ^, 

tile budge of Amok. B^ond that brhlge Clausel’s ppTst, 
^sition eirtended iao% a range of strong hills, trending 
towards Ascaiii and Setres; and as the Nivelle swept with a 
curve quite round his rear, his right flank rested#on that 
river also. The redoubts of San Barbe and the camp of Sarre, 
barring the roads leading from Verra and the Puerto de 
Ii^halkr, were in advance of his ieftj tl!e greater Ehune. 
whose bare rocky head lifted two thousand eight bundled feet 
a ove the sea level overtopped all the neighbouring mountains, 
form^ m eon^unetion With its dependents the Commissari 
and Bayonefcte, a mask ft® his right. From the Bayonette 
the lino mm along the Handle or Sulcogain mountain; but 
from thenw to the sea tho ridges suddenly abated, and there 
were two lines of deftmW; tiic first along the Bidassoa, the 
seeond, eommenring nearBt, Jean de Lua^ strotd^ed from the 
Jei^te of Bordegam towards Ascain, having the camps of 
Urogne and ti^ Sans Culottes in advance. Eeille guarded 

^ ^ connected with CSausel by 

TiHa^-who was posted at Ascain. This system of defence 

^ ^ bridge- ' 

A ? secured the junction <rf Foy with the 

zest oftheanny, 

Dil^jcntly the Fteneh worked on their ^ndrenchments, yet 

■ j “* ’**«» Ac eutle of San Sebaatian 

and WcUinghm yidcKng to the pditical pressure 
nen iaut af^ ^jaa for plaring Inmself widiin the Broneb 
»WM OB* to prove die idle facility with whioh 
tee fiukiato urged meesures the nature of which they did not 
understand; fear it involved as danger^ and flaring an onter- 
pjise as any undertaken by him during the whole war, This * 
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was to sd»s the great Bhune mountain tind its d^ndesi^s^ 
and at the same time fofee the passage of the lower Bidai^oa 
and establish his left wing in France. The Bhune^ Commissaii 
and Bayonette mountains, forming a stdient m^aeing point of 
great altitude and strength towards the French centre, would 
thus be brought within his bwn system, and his communlca^ 
tlons would be shortened by gaining the road along the riter 
from Iruni to Yera. The port of Fuenterabia also would £^, 
and though bad in winter be of some advantage to a g^eiM 
whose supplies came from the ocean; who had to enoount^ 
the perverse opposition of the Spanish*authorities; and whose 
nearest port, Passages, was restricted in its anchorage-ground, 
hard to f> make from the sea, and dangerous when full of 
vessels. 

He had designed this operation for the middle of September, 
immediately after the castle of San Sebastian fell and before 
the French works acquired*strength; but some error retarded 
the arrival of his pontoons, the weather became bad, and the 
attack, which depended upon the state of the tides and fords, 
was of necessity deferred until the 7th of October. Mean¬ 
while, to mislead Soult, ascertain Foy's true position, and 
strengthen his own right, he brought up part of Del Parquc's 
force to Pampeluna, and sent the Andalusians to Echallar. 
Mina’s troops also gathered about Boncevalles, aud Weliingtou 
went there in person the let of October. As he 
passed the Alduides, he caused Campbdl sur¬ 
prise soma isolated posts on the ro(^ of Airola, carried off 
two thousand French she^ from the valleys of 
Baygorry, and cut off a Frmwsh scouring detach¬ 
ment. This disquieted Soult. He expected €m 
attack yet could not foresee where. Deomved by frlse infrrma- 
tion that Cole had reinforced Hill, he thought the mOvemfentA 
of Mina and the Andalusians were to .mafik: an operariim 

SouU MSS B«o^gorty; the arrirai 

cavalry in the Bastan, Wellington’s presMe at 
Boncevalles, and the sunrise at Airola seemed to 
this; but the' pontoons collected' at Oyarznn indmated other 
objects, and some de|^i‘tars told him the alHer ahned; at 
' thO great Bhune motmtain.. However, a Fipcneh eommlssaryt 
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’tiikoti Hit SA Sebastian and exdiangcd after remaining at 
twelve days, assured him nothing at tbe British liead- 
qaarters indicated a serious attack, although the ofiicers spoke 
of CHJCi, and, there were movements of troops; this weighed 
much with Boult, because the slow march of the pontoons 
and tlic wet weather having delayed the attack, the reports of 
the spies and the deserters seemed false. 

It was also beyond calculation that Wellington should, 
i^ainst his military judgment, push his left wing into France 
merely to meet tlie wishes of the allied sovereigns in Germany; 
and as the most obvious line for permanent invasion was by 
his right and centre, there was no apparent cause for deferring 
his operations. The true reason of the procrastinatiop, namely, 
the state of the tides and fords on the lower Bidassoa, was 
necessarily hidden; and Soult finally judged that Wdlington 
only designed to secure his blockade of Pampcluna from inter¬ 
ruption, by menacing the Frencli and impeding their entrench¬ 
ments ; nevertheless, as all the deserters and spies come with 
the same story, he recommended increased vigilance along the 
whole line. On the 6th he reviewed D’Erlon’s divisions at 
Aiuhoa, and remained that night at Espelette, doubting if any 
attack was intended and no way suspecting that it would be 
agtvinat his right. For Wellington could not diminish In’s 
force at Roncevalles and the Alduides, lest Foy and Paris, 
and the light cavalry under Pierre Soult, should unite at St. 
Jea|| Pied de Port to raise the blockade of Pampeluna; the 
troopa at Maya ment^ced the line between the Nivo and the 
NiveBe; and it was therefore only with his left wing and left 
c^tre, and agaipst} the French right that he cotdd act, and 
that aeemed too dangerous. 

BWy in October twelve hundred British soldiers axrived 
ftouEt JBngland; Hina was then in the Ahcscoa, on the right 
of £^1, who was thui oaabled to adieve Campbell’s Porti^ucse 
m Alduides; and the latter tnarching to Maya replaced 
the ^iird division, which, shif^ng to its left, occupied the 
above j^garaiuurdi to enable the Bevent|i division to 
relieve Giron’s Andalusians in the Puerto de Ech^lar. Thwe 
dispositions trere made for the attack of the great Bhune and 
its dqpendent% which was arranged in the following manne^, ^ 
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Giron, moving from fcUe Ivantelly, was to asiail a lo%ri4ge 
or aaddlo, uniting the Oommissari and the great Ehimo| one 
battalion, stealing* up the slopes and hoUowf on his right flank, 
was to seise the head of the last-named mountain, to 
Plan 8 , p.r87. detachments there to wiatdii the roads leading 

Order of Asoain, and thereto 

Movements, > descend upon the saddle and menace the rear lof 
the enemy at the Puerto do Vera. The principal 
attack -was to be made in two aolumns; hut to protect tliib 
right and rear against a counter attack from Sarre, Giron Avai^ 
to leave a brigade in the mnow pass leading to Sarre from 
Vera, between the Ivantelly and the Bhuue. 

On the left of Giron the light division was to assail the 
Bayouette mountain and the Puerto de Vera,'t5onneoting its 
right Avith Giron’s left by skirmisliers. 

Longa, who hod resumed his old positions above the Salinas 
de Lesaen, was to move in«two columns across the Bidassoa; 
one, passing by the ford of Salinas, was to aid the left wing 
of the light division in its attack on the Bayonette; the other, 
passing by the bridge of Vera, was to move up the ravine 
separating the slopes of the Bayonette from the Puerto de 
Vera, and thus eouuoct the attacks of the light division. 
During these operations Longa was to send some men over 
the river at Andarlasa, and seize a telegraph which tlie French 
used to communicate between the left and centre of their 
line. ^ 

Behind the light division, Cole was to hold Santa Barbara, 
pushing forward detachments to secure the eommanding points 
gained by the fighting troops. The sheth division waa to 
make a demonstration on the right, by XJrdax and Zagara* 
murdi, against D’Erlon’s advanced posts. Thus, without 
weakening his line between Boncevalles and E<di^lar, Wel« 
Hngton put nearly twenty thousand men in morion i^gatost 
tlm Ehune mountain wad Its dependents; and he ha4 stiH 
twenty-four thousand diiposabla to force the passage the 
lower Bidassoa. , 

Fi'om Andarlasa to Biriatu, totee mites, there wore nrither 
roads nor fords nor bridges; the French, trusitog to this 
difIcuUy of approach and to their entrenehmtoto on the 
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ertiggy dopes of the Maudale, had collected their troops 
priadtpally ^adiere the Bildox or green moantafn the 
entrenehed camp of Biriatu overlooked the fords. Against 
those points WeBington directed Freyre’s Spaniards. They 
were to descend from San Marcial^ eross the upper fords of 
.Blrhtlu, assail the Bildox and Mandale^ tnountainSj nnd turn 
the left of that part of the French line tfhich passed behind 
the town of Andaya, 

Between Biriatu and the sea the advanced points of defence 
were the mountain of 3ouis XIK, the ridge called the 
Rep^Micain, and the town of Andaya. Behind these the 
Cidvmr^ (3Uir6^m, the Crmx des Bouquets^ and the camp of 
the Bo/m Culottes, served as rallying posts. Agakist them 
were set the first and fifth divisions, and the unattached 
brigades of Wilson and lord Aylmer, in all fifteen thousand 
men. • 

The Spanish fishermen had sectetly discovered three fords 
practicable at, low water, between the bridge of Behobia and 
the sm, and Wellington decided to pass his columns there?; using 
the old fords above bridge and these new ones below bridg<^ 
although the tides rose sixteen feet, leaving at ebb heavy 
sands not less than half a mile broad; and though his bank 
overlooked from tbo French hills whicl||rere also strong 
for defence. But relying on his previous measures he affronted 
all these dangers. It appeared so unlikely tlmt a general 
having a better line of operations on his i^ht should attempt 
to pai^ the Bidassoa at its mouth, that l^i^lt wf^ completely 
deceived; his lieutenants on that side were also n^ligent. Of 
two divisions one under Boyer was at the camp of 
tlrogne, and on the morning of the 7th was as usual labour¬ 
ing at the works; Yillatte was at Ascain and Setres; Mau- 
edne^s division five thousand strong was indeed in line, but 
nhekpeetant of on attack; and though the works on the 
Handale were finished tmd those at Biriatu in a forward 
atate» from the latter to the sCa the entrenchments were 
setwoely commenced. 

JPasmqe of Bidomod. —^The night set in heavily. A 
' fitdlen thunderstorm, gathming about the craggy crown of 
the Fima de BTayia, esme slowly down its Banks, and towards* 
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tuomiiig, rolling over the Bi^wssoa, fell in its greater violence 
upon the French positions. During this turmoil, WeUington^ 
whose pontoons and artillery were close up to Xrutti disk 
posed a number of guns and howitzers along the crest San 
Harcial, and his columns attained their respective stations 
along the banks of tbe river. FreyCB'S Spaniards, a brigade; of 
the guards and Wilson^s Portuguese, stretching from tlm 
Biriatu fords to that near tlm broken bridge of Bchobia, we^e 
ensconced behind the detached ridge which the French hsid 
first seized in the attack of the 51st, A second brigade of 
guards and tbe Germans of the first division were concealed 
near Irun, at a ford below the bri<lge of Behobia called the 
great Joaco. The British brigades of the fifth division were 
directed to cover themselves behind a large river embankment 
opposite Andayaj—Sprye's Portuguese and lord Aylmer’s 
brigade were posted in the ditch of Fuenterabia. 

All the tents were left standing in the camps of the allies, 
and the enemy could perceive no change on the morning of 
the 7tli; but at seven o’clock, the fifth division and lord 
Aylmer’s brigade, emerging from their concealment, took the 
sands in two columns; that on the left pointed against the 
French comp of the Sans Culottes, that on the right against 
the ridge of ^daya. shot was fired until they had 
passed the fords of the low-water channel, when a rocket was 
sent tip from the steeple of Fuenterabia as a signal Then 
tbe artillery opened from Sau Marcid, the troops near Iran, 
covered by tbe fire of a battery, made for the Jonco ford, and 
the passage above the bridge also commenced. From the 
crest of San Marcial seven columns could now be seen at once^ 
moving on a line of five miles; those above bridge plunging 
at once into the fiery contest, those below appearing m ^ 
distance like huge sullen snakes winding over the betlry 
sands. The Germans, missing the Joneo ,ford^ got into dbep 
water, yet quickly recovered the true line; and ^e 
completely surprised, permitted even the brigades d? the fiHili 
division to gain the right bank and form thrir lines 
hostile muritet fiariied. 

Soult heard the cannonade of San Harrial at Fs^ette; 
’fmd at the same time the sixth division, adysiriiig beyond 
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Urdf&X and Zagaramurdi, made a false attack on D’Erlon’s 
poniaoaas. A Portuguese brigade under colonel Douglas, 
beiag'^Hed too far, were repulsed with the loss of one bun* 
dred and fifigi^^^.jijinen; tbe French marshal, having thus de¬ 
tected the true nature of this attack, then hurried to his right, 
but Ilia camps on the Bidossoa were lost before he arrived. 
For when the British .artillery first opened, Maucune’s troops 
had assembly at their different posts of defence, and the 
French guns, established principally near the mountain of 
Louis XIV. and the Oaffd Bepuhlicain, commenced firing. 
The alarm spread and Boyer marched from Urogne to sup¬ 
port Maucune without waiting for the junction of the working 
parties; but his brigades moved separately as tljey could 
collect, and before the first came into action, Sprye’s Portu¬ 
guese, forming the extreme left of the allies, was menacing 
the Sans Culottes; thither therefore one o£ Boyer’s regiments 
was ordered, while the others advanced by the royal road 
towards tbe Croix des Bouquets. But Andaya, guarded only 
by a piquet, was abandoned, and Eeille thinking the camp of 
the Sans Culottes would be lost before Boyer’s men could 
reach it, sent a battalion there from the centre; this weaken¬ 
ing his force at the diief point of attack because the British 
brigades of the fifth division were now advancing from 
Andaya, and bearing under a sharp fire of artillery and mus¬ 
ketry towards the Croix des Bouquets. 

By this time the columns of the first ^vision had passed 
the nver, one above bridge preceded by Wilson’s Portuguese; 
one below preceded by Halket’s German light troops; who, 
aided by the fire of the gnns on San Marcial, drove back the 
enetn/# advanced posts, won the Caffd Bepuhlicain, the 
mountidn of Louis XIV. and drove the French from those 
heists to the Croix des Bouquets. This was the key of tlic 
|)odtion, and towards it guns and troops yf&re now hastening 
firoxn every side; the Germans who had lost many men in 
the previous attacks were brought to a check, for the heights 
Wer^ettHwg emi Boyer’s leading battalions close at hand; but 
at this moment Cameron arrived with the ninth regiment, 
and plying through the German skirmishers rushed with 
great vehem^me to the summit of the first hei^i The 
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Fmcli kfiiutry opened ranks to let the gttns and 
retreated themselves at full speed to a second ridge soitneiMt 
lower but where they could only be approached on a bavroir 
front. Cameron as qulddy threw his men into a singk 
QClumn and bore against this new position, which curving 
inwards enabled the French to pour a concentrated fire upon 
his regiment; nor ^ his Sclent course seem to dismay th^tn 
until he was within ten yards, when appalled hg the luri<Ais 
fhout and charge of the ninth they gave way and the lidgk 
of the Croix des Bouquets were won as far as the royal toad 
Tlie British regiment lost many men and officers, and during 
the fight the French artillery and scattered troops coming 
from different points and rallying on Boyer^s battalions^ 
gathered on the ridges to the French left of the road. 

Above Biriatu and the Bildox the entrenched camp had 
been defended wiilrsiiecess in front; but Freyre turned it with 
his right wing, which being*’opposed only by a single battalion 
soon won the Mandale mountain, and the French fell badk 
from that quarter to the Calvaire d’Urogne and Jollimont. 
Beille, beaten at the Croix <les Bouquets, and having his 
flanks turned by the Mandale and along the sea-coast, re¬ 
treated in disorder along the royal causeway and the old road 
of Bayonne. He passed through the village of XTrogne and 
the British skirmishers entered it in pursuit, but they were 
beaten out by Boyer’s second brigade; and now Soult arriving 
with part of Villattc’s reserve and many gvms, restored order, 
and revived the courage of the troops just as the retreat Was 
degenerating into a flight. 

Eeille lost eight gune and four hundred mmi, the allies six 
hundred, half being Spaniards; so slight and easy bad’tlte 
skill of the general rendered this stupendous opeiatioii* Bui 
if Soult, penetrating Wellington’s design, had opposed aU hk 
troops, amounting with what Yillatte could spare to idxiieB 
thousand instead of the five thousand actually engaged, flto 
passage eould scarcely have been forced; and A cbevA: woiM 
have been tantamount to a terrible defeat, bceauie in Itn 
hours the returning Hde would hate eotne with i ewaflowlf^ 
flood upon the rear. 

• Equally unprepared wore the French on thi shfe Of Y«*% 
^ alUiough the struggle there proved more fierce and constant,* 
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Oitou ba4 d^Kseiid<il from the Invantelly rocks, and AUcn 
frehi the Ttdge of St. Barbara at dajidNreak; the first to the 
leddiiig ^om Vera to Sarre, the last to the town of Vera, 
nV^herc he ww by half of Longa's force. The forty- 

&ird Britislii the eerenteenth Portuguese, and the first and 
third battalions of rifieuieu drew up in column on an open 
space to tlie right of Vera; the fifty-second, two battalions of 
carfldores and a battalion of British rifiemen under colonel 
Colborne, were disposed on the left of Vera. Half of Longa’s 
division was between these columns, the other half, crossing 
the ford of Salinas, drew u;g on Colbornc’s loft; the narrow 
vale of Vera was thus filled-With troops ready to ascend the 
mountains; and Cole, displaying his force to advanttigc on the 
heights of Santa Barbara, presented a formidable reserve. 

Taupin’s division guarded the enormous .French positioTis. 
His right was on the Bayonette, from wllCnce a single slope 
descended to a small plain about two parts down the moun¬ 
tain ; from this platform throe tongues shot into the valley 
below, each defended by an advaucc^l post; the platform 
itself was secured by a star redoubt, behind which, Imlf way 
up the slope, there was a second retrenchment with ahhatis. 
Another large redoubt and an unfinished hreast-work on the 
crest of the Bayonette completed the system. 

The Oommissari, which is a continuation of the Bayonette 
towards the great Ehune, was covered by a profound gulf, 
tlikkly wooded and defended with skirmishers; between this 
gulf and ailot^r of the same nature the m«dn i‘oad, leading 
from Vera oyer the Puerto, pierced the oentre of the French 
position. Bogged and ascending with short abrupt turns, 
this road was blocked at every uncovered point with ahhatis 
and small iwtrenchments; each obstacle was commanded at 
half nmsket shot small detachments placed on all the 
projecting parts overlooking the ascent; and a regiment, 
entrenched above in the Puerto, connected the troops on the 
of thO Bayonette and Commissar! with those on the 
saddle ridge against which Giron’s attack was directed. 

Between Alton’s right and Giron’s l^t was an isolated 
ridge called by the soldiers the Boct/r's hack, the summit of 
which, half a mile long and rounded at each end, was ocenpied* 
by four French compamos. This huge cavalier, thrown as it 
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were into the gulf to cover the Puefto and eaiWle rldgeai 
although of mean heig^ in oompariscm of the towerii^ ranges 
behind, was yet so great that the fewwaitiing shots, fired 
from the summit by the enemy, reached the allies at it# hm 
with that slow singing sound which marks the dying fo;*ce of 
a nmsket-l)all. It was essential to take the Boar’s back 
b^ore tbe general attack commenced^, and five companies jof 
British riflemen, supported by the. seventeenth Portuguese 
regiment, were ordered to assail it at the Vera end, while on^ 
of Giron’s battalions, preceded by a tdetached company of tlip 
fortv-third, attacked it on tbd other. 

At four o’clock in the morning Claiisel received intelligence 

CiauseVa" Bayonettc was to be assaulted that day or 

Keport. the next—at seven o’clock he heard from Conroux, 
who commanded at Sarre, that Giron’s camps were 
abandoned, but the<tents of the seventh division were still stand¬ 
ing—at the same time musketry was heard on the side of 
Urdax, a cannonade on the side of Irun, and Taupln reported 
that the vale of Vera was filled with troops. To this last quarter 
Clausel hurried. The Spaniards had already driven Conroux’s 
outposts from the gorge leading to Sarre, and a detachment 
was creeping up towards the unguarded head of the great 
Bhune; he immediately ordered four regiments of Conroux’s 
dhnsiou to occupy the summit, the front, and the flanks of 
that mountain; and he formed a reserve of two other regi¬ 
ments: with these troops he designed to secure the mountain 
and support Taupin, but ere they could mch their destination 
that general’s fate was decided. 

Second C&mbcU cU Vera. —[Plan 8.]—At seven o’clock a*few 
cannon-riiot from some mountain-guns of wliich each side had 
a battery, were followed by the Spanish musketry pn the right, 
and the next moment the Boar’s back was simultaneously 
assailed at both end& On the Vera side the riflemen ascended 
to a small pine-wood two-thirds of riae way up aud, |!bere 
rested; but soon resuming their movement, with u sepru^fd 
gallantry they ewq)t the French off the top, disflainmg to 
their rifles beyond a few abots down the reverse idde, tQ.ikm 
they w^e masters of the ridge. This was the for ihe 
general attack. The Portuguese followed the vi^^t^qus 
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forty-third, preceded by their own skirmishers 
end'the remainder of the riflemen of the right wing, plunged 
into the rugged pass,—^Longa’s troops entered the gloomy 
wootfed ratitt|feX)n the left. Colbome*s brigade, moving by 
narrow paths and throwing out skirmishers, assailed the Bayo- 
nette; the fifty-second took the middle tongue, the cayadores 
and riflemen the two outermost, and all bore with a concentric 
movement against the star redoubt on the platform above. 
Xionga's second brigade should have skirted the left of this 
attack, but knowing little of such warfare quietly followed 
the riflemen. 

Sgon the open slopes were covered with men and with fire, 
a mingled sotmd of shouts and musketry filled the /lecp hol¬ 
lows between, and the white smoke came curling up above the 
dark forest trees in their gloomy recesses. . The French scat¬ 
tered on the mountain side seemed weak, and Kempt’s brigade 
easily forced all the retrenchmeats on the main pass; his 
skirmishers then spread wider, and formed small detachments 
of support as the depik of the ravine lessened and the slopes 
melted into the higher ridges. Half way up an open space 
gave a clear view over the Bayonette and all eyes were turned 
that way. Longa’s right brigade, fighting in the gulf between, 
seemed labouring and over-matched; but beyond, on the open 
space in front of the star fort Oolbome’s ca^adorcs and rifle¬ 
men were coming out in small bodies fi^om a forest below 
the edg^ of the platform. Their fire was sharp, their pace 
rapid, and thefnlosed upon the redoubt in mass as if resolved 
to storm it. . The fifty-second were not then in sight, and the 
Frenrii seeing only dark clothing thought all were Portu¬ 
guese end rushed in close order out of the entrenchment, 
they iret^ nmnerous and very sudden, tike rifle is unequal to 
the musket and bayonet, and tins rough charge sent the scat¬ 
tered assailants back over the rocky edge of the descent 
With shrill cries the French followed, but just then the fifty- 
second appeared, partly m line pertly in column, and raising 
t^heir shout rushed forward. The red unilbrm and full career 
this reg^ent stariled the adventurous French; they 
stopped shorty wavered, turned and fled to riieir entrenchment; 
Ihe fifty-seebnd entered the w<wks with them, the riflemen 
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(iml ca^adores rallied and piu>sed it m and JCor ft 

leiv- mcjQents er^Ttbing vas bidden by a dbftse tolooie ftl 
tmoke. Soon however the BritiaU lihoftt pealed again fttid 
the whole mass emerged on the other tid^ thO'French d^diigi 
until the second entrenehmei^ enabled them to paalce an^er 
ataud. I 

Then with exulting cheers Kempt’a brigade made the 
mountain side ring, and with renewed vigour the men scaled thio 
crasfgy mountain, hgliting their toilsome way to the top ^ 
thti Puerto. Meanwhile Ckdbome carried the second entrench^ 
ment above the star fort; but he was brought to a check by 
the works on the crest of the mountain, from whence the 
French p^ied their musketry at a great advantage and rolled 
huge stonci down the steep. These works were extensive, 
well lined with men, aud strengthened by a large I'edoubt on 
the right; yet theirdeft was alrcatly turned by Kempt, aud tho 
eilecis of Wcllingiou's skilful combinations were now felt in 
another quarter. 

Freyre, after carrying the Mandale mountain, had pushed to 
the road leading from the Bayoueite by Jollimont to St. Jean do 
Luz; this was the line of retreat for Taupins right wing; but 
Freyre got there fiii^t, mid if Longa, instead of following 
Colbome, hod spread out widely on the left a pdlitary lino 
would have been completed from GUron to Freyre. BtUl 
Taupin’s right was cut off on that side, aud he was forced to 
file under fire along the crest of the Bayonette to reach tho 
Puerto de Vera road, where he was joined his centres ho 
effected this Imt lost his battery aud three hundred mem 
These last, apparently the garrison of the large £ort on the 
extreme right of the Bayonette crest, were oaptftred by Col* 
borne in a remarkable manner. Accompanied by only ouo of 
his staff and half-a'dozen riflemen, he crossed lUmk march 
unexpectedly, and with great presonoe of ^odnd codcared 
to lay down their arms; an order which they, thinking 
aelyes entirely cut o% obeyed 1 Au4 all the French sitif* 
mishers in the deep ravine between tlm two Unee of a ttoid t 
were likewise taken; for behsg feebly pushed by toga’o 
troops they retreated too slowly, got entangled ift the locks 
and snrr^idered to KempPs bri^de. Taupift*ft 
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dontre being thus completely beaten fled down tbo mountain 
tow^e^cda Oletle pmnmed by a part of allies^ but they 
tallied' on Villatte, who uras in order of battle between 
Urogne and ’ri4^iN2ain. Tbe Bayoxmtte and Oommiasari, with 
the Puerto do Veri^ were won in Uiis manner after five hours’ 
incessant fighting and toiliug up their craggy sides; nevertlie- 
less the battle was sUll maintained by the French on ^ 
Bhtme. 

** GirOn, after driving Oonroux’s advanced post out of the 
gorge leading from Vjera to Barre, had pushed a battalion 
towards the head of the great Bhune, and placed a reserve 
in the gorge to cover his rear from any counter-attack. But 
when the taking of the Boar's back freed his left-wing he 
fought his way up abreast with the British Upe until near the 
saddle-ridge, a little to the right of the Puerto. There he 
was arrested by a strong line of abbatis aird the heavy hue of 
two French regiments. The Sj^amiards stopped, and though 
the adventurer Downie, now a Bpauish general, encouraged 
them and they kept their ranks they seemed irresolute and 
did not advance > but it happened that an officer of the forty- 
third regiment named Havelock, attached to Alton’s staff, had 
been .sent to ascertain Giron’s progress, and his fiery temper 
could not brook the check. Taking off his hat he called 
t^n the Spaniards to follow him^ and putting spurs to liis 
licu'Se at one bound cleared the abbatis and went headlong 
amongst the ehemy. Then the soldieri, shouting for 
ddeo ^4^ fadr hoy! so they called him, for he was 

very young and had light hair, with one shock broke through 
t^c 'Frtoch; and this at the very moment, when their centre 
was fl|^ng under the fire of F^empt’s skurmisheis from the 

deisf^ed troops retired hy Akw leB along the saddle- 
ridgO' to the flanks of the BhunOi^ Olausel had thus eight 
regiments oonoentoBted on this great mountain. Two occu¬ 
pied the crest and the rock called the Hermitage; fbnr were 
dk dc»eendbi|g' towav!^ on one hand, and 

the other; tbe remaiidng two occupied a lower 
s&d paTfdlel crest behind called the small Bhune. Giron’s 
first ditlodged a smal! body fmin a detached 
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of cra^ about musket-sbot below tbe aumimt) aad tbeu 
Assailod the bald staring rocks of the^H^rmitage xjteelfj endea* 
Touring at the same , time to turn it by the right, but the 
attempt was quite defeated; the Hennitage was impregnable; 
the French rolled down stones large enough to sweep away U 
whole column at once, and the iSpanimds resorted to a distant 
musketry which lasted until night. Taupin had two geners |[3 
and four hundred men killed and wounded, and five hundred 
prisoners. The loss of the allies was nearly a thousand, m 
which five hundred were Spaniards, and the success was nol 
complete; for while the Frendi kept possession of the summit 
of the Bhune the allies’ new position was insecure. The front 
and right flank of that mountain were impregnable; but 
Wellington observing that the left flank descending towards 
Sarre was less inaccessible, concentrated the Spaniards on 
that side the 8th f designing a combined attack against the 
mountain itself and against the camp of San*e. The rocks 
studding the lower slopes were assailed by the Spaniards, and 
detachments of the seventh division descended from the 
Puerto de Echallar upon the fort of San Barbe, and other 
outworks covering the French camp of Sarre. 

The Andalusians then won the rocks and an entrenched 
height commanding the camp; for Clausel, alarmed at some 
demonstrations now made by the sixth division towards the 
bridge of Amotz, thought he should be cut off from his 
great camp,' and suddenly abandoned not only the slope of the 
Bhune, but all his advanced works in the basin below, includ¬ 
ing the fort of San Barbe. His troops were thus concen¬ 
trated on the height behind Sarre, still holding with their 
right the. smaller Bhune, hut the consequences of his error 
were soon made apparent. Wellington estat^hed ft strong 
body of Spaniards close to the Hermitage; and .the PWirii 
regiments there, seeing the lower slopes and San Barbe 
given up, imagined they also would he cut off and willmut 
orders abandoned their impregi^ble rocks in tbe night, retiring 
to the smidler Bhune. Next morning some (ff, tlie sev^lh 
ilivMcm rariily push^ into the village of Sarre, but were 
quickly repulsed and would have lost the campi and wd;ritft 
' taken the day before, if the SjKmiards had not aniinxnwed 
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thi^ days’ fighting, fourteen hundred French and 
sixt^W hundred of the allies, one half being Spaniards, were 
killed ur wounded, but many of the latter were not brought 
in until the j^bdrd day; and several perished miserably where 
they fell, it being impossible to discover them in those vast 
solitudes: some men also were lost from want of discipline; 
for having descended iijto the French villages they got drunk 
and were taken next day by the enemy. Nor was the 
number small of those who plundered in defiance of Wel¬ 
lington’s proclamation* He arrested and sent to England 
eeveral officers, and renewed his proclamation, saying, if he 
had five times as many men he could not venture to invade 
France unless marauding was prevented; and it is rcmarlcable 
that the French troops, on the same day, acted towards their 
own countrymen in the same manner. But Soult also checked 
the mischief with a vigorous hand, causing m captain of some 
reputation to be shot as an example, for having suffered his 
men to plunder a house in Sarre during the action. 

These operations had been eminently successful, and the 
bravery of troops who assailed and carried such stupendous 
positions must he admired. * To them the unfinished state of 
the French works was not visible. Day after day, for more 
than a month, entrenchment had risen over entrenchment, 
covering the vast slopes of mountains which were scarcely 
accessible from their natural steepness aud asperity. This 
they could see, yet cared neither for the growing strength of 
the works, the height of the mountains, nor the breadth of 
the .river with its heavy sands and its mighty rushing tide; 
all were despised; and while they assailed with confident 
valour, the French fought in defence of their dizzy sleeps 
with less fierceness than, when striving against insurmount¬ 
able obstacles, ^ey attempted to storm the lofty rocks 9I 
Sauroren. Continual defeat had lowered their spirit, but the 
feebleness of tbc defence on this occasion may be traced to 
another cause. It was a general’s not a soldier’s battle. Wel¬ 
lington bad with overmastering combinations overwhelmed 
ea^ point of attack. Taupin’s and Maucune’s divisions, each 
lessjduitn five thousand strong, were separately assailed, the 
firM by i^ghteen the second by fifieen thousand men; and at 
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neither point were I^illc and Clansel able to bring their,, 
reserves mto action before the positions were won* * 

Soult complained that he had repeatedly told his lieutenants 

and recommehded 
were quite unpre- 
pared; although they heard the noise of the guns and pon¬ 
toons about Inin on the night of ^th and again on the 
night of the 6th. The passage of the river, he said, had 
commenced at seven o’clock, long after daylight; the allies’ 
masses were then clearly seen forming on the banks, and!i 
there was time for Boyer to arrive before the Croix desj 
Bouquets was lost. Thus the battle was fought in disorder 
with lesg tlian five thousand men, instead of with ten thousand 
in good order and supported by a part of Villatte’s reserve. 
To this negligence the generals also added great despondency. 
They had so little confidence in the strength of their positions, 
that if the allies had pushed vigorously forward before the 
marslial’s arrival from Espelette, they would have entered St. 
jean do Luz, turned the right of the second position, and 
forced the French army bade upon theNive and Adpur. This 
was true, but the stroke did not belong to Wellington’s 
system. He could not go beyond the Adour, be doub<.ed 
whether he could even maintain his army daring the winter 
in the position he had alrejady gained; .and be was averse to 
the experiment vdiile Patnpeluna held out and the war in 
Germany bore an undecided a3j)ect. 


.. ^ attack was to be expected, 

extreme vigilance; yet they 
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CHAPTER V. 

« 

Botjlt was apprehensive for some days that Wellington would 
push his operations further; but when he knew 
from Toy, and by the numbers assembled on his 
right, there was no design to attack his loft, he resumed his 
labours on the works covering St. Jean de Luz. He*also kept 
a vigilant watch from his centre, bolding his troops in readi¬ 
ness to concentrate towards Saive; and when ho saw the 
heavy masses in his front disperse by degrees into different 
camps, he directed Clauscl to recever the San Barbe. This 
work, constructed on a comparatively low ridge, barred issue 
from the gorge leading from Vera to S<irro; and it defended 
the narrow ground between the Rhunes and the Nivelle river. 
Abandoned on the 8th without reason by the French, since it 
did! not naturally belong to the position of the allies, it was 
now occupied by a Spanish piquet of forty men; some batta¬ 
lions were encamped in a small wood close behind, and many 
officers and men slept in the fort. On the night of the 12 th, 
three of Conroux’s battalions reached the platform on which 
the fort stood without being perceived and escaladcd; the 
troops behind it went off in confusion at the first alarm, and 
two hundred soldiers with fifteen officers were made priseners. 
The Spaniards made a vigorous effort to recover the fort at 
daylight, were repulsed, and repeated the attempt with five 
battalions; Clausel then brought up two guns and a sharp 
skirmish took place iu the wood for several hours, the French 
endeavouring to regain the whole of then old entrenchments, 
the Spaniards to recover the fort. Neither succeeded, and 
fsau Barbe, too near the enemy’s position to be safely held, 
was resigned with a loss of two hundred men by the French 
and five hundred by the Rpaniards, Soon after this isolated 
action, a French eloop freighted with stores for Santong * 
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attempted to nm from St. Jean de Lms, and being chaaedi by 
three Engli^ brigs and cut off from the open sea, her erew, 
after exchanging a few distant shots with one of the bri§^i set 
her on fire and escaped in their boats to the Adour. 

Head-quarters were now fixed in Vera^ end the idlied army 
was organized in three grand divisions The right hating 
Mina and .Morillo attached to it was oommanded by Hill, and 
extended from Boncevalles to the Bastan. The centre, occil- 
pying Maya, the Echallar, Rhune and Bayonette mountain% 
was given to Beresford. ,The left extending from the Mandale' 
mountain to the sea was under sir John Hope. This officer 
succeeded Graham, who had returned to England. Command¬ 
ing in ehicf at Corufia after sir John Moore’s death, he was 
superior in rank to lord Wellington during the early part of 
the Peninsula war; but when the latter obtained the baton of 
field-marshal at Vitoria, Hope, with a patriotism and modesty 
worthy of the pupil of 'Abercrombie the friend of Moore, 
offered to serve as second in command; and Wellington joy¬ 
fully accepted him, saying he was the ‘ablMt ojtcer in tfte 
wmy' 

On the right and centre the positions were offensive^ but 
the left was still defensive; and the Bidassoa, impassable at 
high water below the bridge, was close behind. The ridges 
were however strong, and powerful batteries established on 
the right bank; field-works were constructed; and though the 
fords below Behobia were dangerous for retreat even at low 
water those above were secure, and there was a pontoon- 
bridge. The front run along the heights of Croix des Bou¬ 
quets, facing Urogne and the camp of thd Sans Culottes; the 
reserve was entrenched above Andaya; the right rested on the 
Mandale, and from that mountain and the Bayonette the allies 
could flank an attacking army. Soult however looked only 
to delence. He hadf not more than seventy-nine thtrasand 
old soldiers under arms including officers and artillerymen. 
His garrisons absorbed thirteen thousand, leaving sixty-rix 
thousand in the field; whereas the allies, counting Mina’s and 
IM Barque’s troops, now at Tudcla, Pampeluiia and the Yid 

* de Irati, exceeded one hundred thoUKUid ; sevebty- 

thousand, including nfficers sergeants and 
artillerymeni bdag British and lk>riSiguefM!. 
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French marshal thought there were more; for exaggerated 
r^orta made Del Parque twenty thousand sti^^ng, and gave 
Wenington one hundred and forty thousand combatants. But 
it was not so, and as good conscripts were joining the French 
army rapidly, and the national guards of the Pyrenees were 
many, it was? iu the number of soldiers ratlier than of men 
the English general had the advantage. 

Soult’s policy was to maintain a strict defensive, under 
cover of uhich the spirit of the troops might be revived, the 
countiy in rear organized, and the conscripts hardened to war. 
The loss of the lower Bidassoa had an injurious effect upon 
the spirit of the frontier departments, and gave encourage^ 
ment to the secret partisans of the Bourbons, but in a military 
view it was a relief. For the great development of the moun¬ 
tains bordering the Bidassoa had rendered their defence diffi¬ 
cult, the line could always be pierced, and "the army suddenly 
driven beyond the Adour. Tlie position was now more con¬ 
centrated. The right, under lleille, was on two lines. One 
across the royal road on the fortified heights of Urogne and 
the camp of the Sans Culottes; the other in the pitma s-o, 
entrenched camps of Bourdegain and Belcheua, PP* 
covering St. Jean de Luz and barring the gorges of Olhette 
and Jollimont. The centre under Clause!, was on the ridges 
between Ascaiu and Amotz, holding the smaller Hhune iu 
advance; one division was however retained in the camp of 
Serres on the right of the Nivelle, overhanging Ascain; to 
replace it, one of D’Erlon’s divisiems was on the left of 
that river, reinforcing CluuseVs left above Sarre. Villattc’s 
reserve was about St. Jean de Luz, having the Italian brigade 
in the camp of Serres. B’Erlon’s remaining divisions con¬ 
tinued in their old position, the right connected with Clausel’s 
line by the bridge of Amotz; the left held the Choupera and 
Hondarin mountaink bordering on the Nive. 

Behind Clausel and D’Erlon Sdult hail commenced a second 
chain of entrenched camps, prolonged from the camp of Sevres 
up the right hank of the Nivelle to San P6; thence by Suraide 
to the double bridge-head of’Camho on the Nive; and beyond 
that river to the Ursouia mountain, covering the great road 
from Bayonne to St. Jean Pied de Port. He called Paris from ' 
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Ol^on to the defence of the latter fortress and its entrendiod 
eamp; and Foy down the Nive to Bidarray, half-way 
between St. Jean Pied de Port and Cambo. Foy tjaus watbh^ 
the issues from the Val de Baygorry, and could occupy the 
Ursouia mountain on the right of the Nive^ pr, moving by 
Camho, reinforce the position on the left of tbjdi^ver. 

To complete these immense en&enchmentS; and between the 
Nive and the sea they were double, on an opening of sixteen 
miles, the whole army laboured incessantly; and a|l tbe^ 
resources of the countiy in materials or workmen were called'' 
out by requisition. This defensive warfare was however ) 
justly regarded by Boult as unsuitable to the general state of 
affairs; the offensive was most consonant to the character 
of the French soldiers, and also to the exigencies of the 
time. Experienee had indeed shown the impregnable nature 
of the allies’ posifSon, and he was too weak singly to cljange 
the theatre of operations; ^ut when he considered how strong 
the armies appropriated to the Spanish contest were, he 
thought FVance would be ill-served if her generals could not 
resume the offensive successfully. Suehet had proved his 
power at Ordal. Lord William’s successor, of inferior rank 
and power, having an army unpaid and feeding on salt meat 
from the ships, and Spanish colleagues unwilling to act 
cordially or upon a fixed plan, was in no condition to menace 
tlie French seriously. And that he was permitted to paralyse 
fifty or sixty thousand excelleut French treops possessing all 
the strong places of the country, was one of the mast singular 
errors of the war. 

Exclusive of national guards and detachments of 'the line, 
disposed along the frontier to guard France against marauding 
excursions, there were available one hundred and 
seventy thousand men and seventeen thousaind 

^ 3. VOl. VI. y-V 1 i * . 

horses. One hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
were present under arms, and* thirty thousand conscripts were 
in march to join them; they held all the fortress^ of Valencia 
and Catalonia^ and most of those in Aragon, Navarre and 
Guipuscoa; and they could all unite behind the i^rreneea &r a 
combined effort. Wellington could not, including the Anglo- 
Sicilians and the Spaniards on the eastern coa^i bring into 
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Use one buiMlrcd atid fiftj thousand men; be had several sieges 
on Ids hands; and to unite bis forces at any point required 
skilful dispositions to cover flank marches. Suchet liad tliirty 
^ousand dispos^le men and could make them forty thousand 
’hy relmquishini^me unimportant posts; and as his artillery 
means were immense, and distributed in all his strong places, 
he could furnish himself from almost any point. Ninety 
thousand old soldiers and two hundred guns might therefore 
have been united on Wellington’s flank; thirty thousand con¬ 
scripts and the frontier national guards would have remained. 
These based on the fortresses and camps of Bayonne and of St. 
Jean Pied de Port, and on the castles of Jaca and Navarens, 
would cover the northern parts while the numerous fortresses 
of Catalonia could protect France on tlie south. ' 

To make tliis great power bear in a right direction was 
Sonlt’s object, but he could never persuade Sucliet to adopt 
his projects; and that marshal’s resistance would appear to 
have sprung from personal dislilce contracted during Soult’s 
sojourn near Valencia in 1812 . It has been shown Bbw lightly 
he abandoned Aragon after quitting Valencia; he did not 
indeed then know that Boult commanded and was preparing 
his great effort to relieve Pampeluna; but he knew Clausel 
and Paris were on the side of Jaca, and that to menace Wet 
lington’s flank would palliate the defeat at Vitoria. At Zara¬ 
goza he had a large garrison and an immense artillery d6p6t; 
from thence he could by Jaca have communicated quickly and 
surely wiHt Soult; and thus acting in concert they would have 
succoured Pampeluna. 

Soult had not time to communicate with Suchet. He 
quitted Dresden tho 4 th of July, reached Bayonne the 12th, 
and oii the 20 th he was in march towards St. Jean Pied de 
Port; and it was during this rapid journey Suchet abandoned 
Valencia. Sonlt therefore knew nothing of Suchet’s plans, of 
his forces, of his movements, of liis actual positions. How¬ 
ler, between the 6th and I6th of August, immediately after 
the retreat from Sauroren, he urged Suchet to march upon Za¬ 
ragoza, open a communication by Jaca, and thus aid the effort 
to relieve San Sebastian. As an inducement be stated, that his 
leoent operations bad caused troops actually in n arch under * 
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Hill towaiMis OataWia to be recalled; ibis, was an emr; 
bis emisBaries were deceived by tbe movements, and conn;ter- 
movements in pursuit of Clausel after the battle of Vitoria^ 
and by the. change in Wellington’s plans as to the siege of 
Pampeluna. No tro<^8 were sent towards Catalonia; but it is 
remarkable that Picton, Hill, Graham and O’Bonnel were all 
mentioned in this correspondence between Soult and Suchet 
as being actually in Catalonia, or on the march; the threi 
first having been really sounded as to taking the command in' 
that quarter, and the last having demanded it hiraeel£ 

Suchet treated the proposal as chimerical. His moveable 
troops did not he said exceed eleven thousand, and a march 
upon Zanagoza with so few men would be to renew the disaster 
of Baylen> unless he could fly into France by Venasque where 
he had a garrison, This extraordinary view of afiairs he sup¬ 
ported by statemsnts still more extraordinary! ‘ IliU Iiad 
joined lord William Benthiok with twerdy-four tlwusa/ndmen' 
—^ La Jikpal had arrived with Jifieen thmismid'—‘ Time were 
more thwnr two hundred th^isand men on the lower Ehro '— 
‘ The Spanish insurrection wa^ general and strongly organvsed' 
—‘ lie had recovered the garrison of Taeragona and destroyed 
the works, and he must revictiwd Barcelona and tlwn wUhdraw 
to the vicmiiy of Gei'o^ia and remain on the defensive P 

This letter was written the 23 rd of August. Lord William 
had them retreated from the Gaya to the mountains above Hos- 
pitalct; the imperial muster-rolls ))rove that the two armies 
of Catalonia and Aragon, both imdir Suchet’s 
command, exceeded sixty-five thousand men, fifty- 
six thousand being present under arms, thirty 
thousand were united in the field when he received Soult’s 
letter; there was nothing to prevent him marching by Tor- 
toza exeq^t lord William’s army, which had just acknowledged 
by a retreat its inability to cope with him: there was nothing 
at all to prevent him marching by Leiida. O’Donnel had 
tlurown up his command from bad health, leaving his troops 
under Giron on the Echallar mountains; Hill was at Bonpe- 
valles, and not a man had moved from Wellington’s army. 
Elio and Roche were near Valencia in a starving condition; 
' tho«!Angh>Sicilians, only fourteen thousand strong including 
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WMttingbain’s ^irvision, were on tbo barren mountains above 
Hospitalet^ where no Spanish army could remain j Del Farque 
and Sarsiield had gone over the Ebro, Oopons had taken 
refuge in the mountains of Cervera. In fine not two hundred 
thousand, but leii^than thirty-five thousand men, half-organized, 
ill-fed and scattered from Vich to Vinaros were opposed to 
Suchet; and their generals had different views and different 
lines of operations—the Anglo-Sicilians could not abandon the 
coast, Copons could not abandon the mountains. Del Parque 
soon afterwards marched to Navarre, and to use Wellington’s 
phrase there was nothing to prevent Suchet * twMing lord 
WiMam Bentinek hewh wm to the Xucar* The nature of the 
insurrection which Suchet pretended to dread shall be shown 
when the political condition of Spain is treated of. 

Suchet’s errors respecting the allies werc*easily detected by 
Soult. Those touching the French in Caftilonia he could not 
suspect, and acquiesced in the objections to his first plan j but 
fertile of resource he imnicdidtcly proposed another, akin to 
that which he had urged Joseph to adoT)t in 1812, after the 
battle of Salamanca; namely, to change the theatre of war. 
The fortresses in Spain would, he said, inevitably fall before 
the allies in succession if the French armies remained on tlic 
defensive, and the only mode of rendering offensive operations 
successful was a general concentration of means and unity of 
action. The levy of conscripts under an imperial decree issued 
in August, would furnish, in conjunction with the depots of 
the interior, a reinforcement of forty thousand men; ten 
thousand would form a sufficient corps of observation about 
Gerona; and he hoped that by sacrificing some posts Suchet 
could bring twenty thousand infantry to the field. He could 
have produced forty thousand; but Squlfc, misled by his 
erroneous statements, assumed only twenty thousand; and he 
calcJiilated that he could himself bring thirty-five or forty 
thousand good infantry and all his cavalry, to a given point of 
junction for the two bodies between Tarbes and Pau. Fifteen 
thousand of the remaining conscripts were also to go there; and 
thus seventy or seventy-five thousand infantry all the cavalry 
of both ainni^ and one hundred guns, would he sudderdy 
fisaembled to thread the narrow pass of Jaca and descend 
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tipoxi Aragon. Once in tbat bmgdam i%ey eoxdid attack 
allied troope in Navarre if the latter wwe dispi^peed; an4, If 
they were united retire upon Zaragoza, there to fbtasolidWse 
and deliver a general battle upon the new line ofc operations. 
Meanwhile the fifteen thousand unappropriated conscripts 
might reinforce twenty or twenty-fire t^nsand old soldiers left 
to cover Bayonne. 

An army so great and strongly constituted appearing in 
Aragon would, Soult argued, necessarily raise the blockades 
of Pampeluna, Jaca, Fraga, aud Monzon, and it was probable 
Tortoza and even Saguntum would be relieved; the great 
difficulty was to pass the guns by Jaca; yet he was resolved to 
try, even though he should convey them upon trucks to he 
made in Paris and sent by post to Pan. He anticipated no 
serious inconvenience from the union of the troops in France, 
since Suchet had already declared his intention of retiring 
towards Gerona; and on the Bayonne side the army to be left 
there could dispute the entrenched line between Oambo and 
St. Jean de Luz. If driven from thence it could take a 
flanking position behind the Nive; the right resting upon the 
entrenched camp of Bayonne; the left upon the works ‘ at 
Oatnbo and holding communication by the fortified mountain 
of Ursouia with St. Jean Pied de Port. There could be little 
fear for this secondary force when the gi’eat army was once in 
Aragon; but what he dreaded was delay, because a fall of 
snow, always to he expected after the middle of October, would 
entirely close the pass of Jaca. 

This proposition, written the 2nd of September imme¬ 
diately after the battle of San Mardal, reached Suehet the 11 th, 
and was peremptorily rejected. If he withdrew from Oatalonisy 
discouragement, he said, would spread, desertion would comr 
mence and France be immediately invaded by lord William 
Bcntinck at the head of fifty thousand men. The pass Gil 
Jaca was impracticable and the power of man could not op^ 
it for carriages under a year’s labour. His wish was ta act 
the defensive, but if an ^ofiensive movement was absolutely 
necessary he offered a counter project; tbat is, he would first 
make the English in bis front re-cinbark at Taragona, or he 
1 i^ld "%ive them over the Ebro and then march with one 
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thirty thousand men hy Lerida to the 
IMlego river near Zaragoza: Soult’a army, coming hy Jaca 
without g^ns, might there meet him and the united forces 
could riien do “what was fitting. But to effect this he required 
A reiiiforcemcn|>>'( f conscripts, and to have Paris’s division and 
the artilleryman and draft horses of Soult’s army sent to 
^talonia; he demanded also that two thousand bullocks for 
the subsistence of his troops should be provided to meet him 
on the Gallego, Then touching upon the difficulties of the 
road from Sangucssa to Pampeluua, he declared, that after 
forcing Wellington across the Ebro, he would return to 
Catalonia to revictual his fortresses and prevent an invasion 
of France. This plan he judged far less dangerous than 
Soult’s; yet he enlarged upon its difficulties and its dangers if 
the combined movements were not exactly executed, lu fine, 
he continued, *The French armies are* entangled amongst 
rocks, and the emperor should dfrect a third army upon Spain 
to act between the Pyrenees and the Ebro in the centre, while 
the army of Spain, sixty thousand strong and that of Aragon 
thirty thousand strong operate onHhe flanks. Thus tlierepiUor 
Uon of the English army, too ea^y acqvired (U Salamanca 
and VUoria, wiU he cdjated.^ 

.This illiberal remark combined with the defects of his pro¬ 
ject,, proves that the duke of Albufera w'as far below the duke 
of Dalmatia’s standard, both in magnanimity and capacity: 
the one giving his adversary just praise, thought the force 
already supplied by the emperor sufficient to dispute for vic¬ 
tory; the other, with an unseemly boast, desired overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers. Soult’s letter reached Suchet the day before the 
combat of Ordal, and in pursuance of bis own plan the latter 
should have driven lord William over the Ebro; as he could 
wed,have done, because the Catalan troops had theA^eparateil 
from riie Anglo-Sicilians. In liis former letters he had t;«ti- 
mated his enemies at two hundred thousand flgliting men and 
his own disposable force at eleven thousand, giving tliat as a 
reason why he could not march to Aragon. Now, forgetful 
of bis previous objections and estimates, he admitted that he 
had tliirty thousand disposable troops, and proposed the very 
movement which he had rejected os madness when suggested 
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by SouH. And the futility of bis arguments, relative to tb« 
general discouragement the desertion and the temptation to 
on invasion of France if he adopted Soult’s plan, is apparent j 
for these things could only happen on the supposition that he 
was retreating from weaknessj a notion which would, if enter¬ 
tained, have effectually covered the real design until the great 
movement in advance should cliange the public opinion. 

Soult’s plan was surer, better imagined, grander than his; 
it was less dangerous in the event of failure and more con¬ 
formable to military i>rinciples. Sachet’s project involved 
double lines of operation without any sure communications, 
and consequently without any certainty of just co-operation; 
his point of junction was within the enemy’s power, and the 
principal aniiy was to be deprived of its arfillery—a failure 
w'ould have left no resource. But in Soult’s project the armies 
were to be united at a point beyond the enemy’s retfeh, and to 
operate afterwards in masjf with all arms complete, which 
was conformable to the principles of war. Suchet averred the 
impracticability of moving the guns by Jaca, yet Soull’s 
counter-opinion claims more respect; Clausel and Paris, who 
had lately passed with troops through that defile were in hia 
camp; he had made very exact inquiries of the country people, 
had caused the civil engineers of roads and bridges on the 
frontiers to examine the route, and from their reports judged 
the difficulty to bo surmountable. 

Neither the inconsistency nor the exaggerations of Suchet’s 
statements escaped Soult’s observation; but anxious to effect 
something while Pampeluna still held out and the season per¬ 
mitted operations in the mountains, he frankly accepted the 
other’s modification; and udoi>tcd every stipulation save that 
of sending the artillerymen and horses of his army to Catalonia 
which he considered dangerous. The preparations for this 
great movement were therefore immediately commenced, and 
Suchet on his part seemed equally earnest although he com¬ 
plained of increasing difficulties; pretending Longa and Mo- 
rillo had arrived in Catalonia, and that Graham was also in 
march to that quarter. He also deplored the lo^s of Fraga 
from whence the Empecinado had just driven his garrison, an 
if it were irreparable; hut though it commanded a bridge over 
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the Oinca, a river dirngerous from its sudden and great floods, 
lie still possessed the bridge of Monzon 

During this correspondence Napoleon remained silent; yet 
at a later period he expressed discoutent at Suchet’s inactivity; 
and indirectly aj^roved of Soult’s plans by recommending a 
movement towards Zaragoza, which Suchet however did not 
execute. It would appear that having given all tlie reinforce¬ 
ments he could spare, and full powers to both marshals to act 
as they judged fitting, he would not, at a distance and while 
engaged in such va^t operations as those he was carrying on 
at Dresden, decide so imjiortant a question. The vigorous 
execution essential to success was not to be expected if either 
marshal acted under constraint and agilinst his own opinion: 
Soult had adopCed Suchet’s modification, and it would liave 
been unwise to substitute a new plan, which would have pro¬ 
bably displeased both commanders. Mcjjanwlule Wellington 
passed the Biclassoa, and Suche^i’s project was annulled by 
the approach of winter and the further operations of the 
allies. 

If the plan of uniting the two armies in Aragon had been 
happily achieved it would certainly have forced Wellington to 
repass the Ebro, or fight a great battle with an army less 
strongly con.stitutcd than the French army. If he chose the 
latter victory would have jirofited him little, because his 
enemy, strong in cavalry, could have easily retired on the 
fortresses of Catalonia. If he received a check lie must have 
gone over the Ebro, perhaps hack to Portugal, and the FrcucU 
would have recovered Aragon, Navarre and Valencia. It is 
not probable however, that such a great opera' ion could have 
been conducted without being discovered in time by Wellington. 
It has been already shown, that besides the ordinary spies and 
modes of gaining intelligence he had secret emissaries amongst 
Joseph’s courtiers, and even amongst French officer^ of rank; 
and Soult vainly endeavoured to surprise him the 31st of 
August when the combinations were only two days old. 
Suchet’s retreat from Catalonia and junction with Soult in 
France^ when Napoleon was pressed in Glerihany, together 
with the known difficulty of passing guns by Jaca would 
indeed have made it appear a movement of retreat and fear; 
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uevcrtlieless the secret must have been h;no\vn to more thas 
one, and tlie EngHsb general had agents who W'&ce Httte 
suspected. Soult however could stUl have returned to his old 
positions, and, reinforced by Suchet's troops, repeated his 
former attack by the RoncevaHes. It might be his secret 
design was to involve that marshal in his operations, and that 
he wof not li er)’ pager to adopt his modified plan, which the 
approach of the had season and the menacing position oi^* 
AVclIington rendered each day less promising. But his own^; 
projeetj'hardy and dangerous for the allies, proved Wellington’s, 
profound acquaintance with his art; for he had entered France 
only to please the allied sovereigns, and always watched 
closely for Sucliet; ^verring that the true military line of 
operation^ was towards Aragon and Catalonia. Being now 
however in France, and the war in Germany having taken a 
favourable turn, he resolved to continue operations on the 
actual front, awaiting only the 


PAtL OP PAMPELUNA. 

This event was produced by a long blockade, less fertile of 
incident than the siege of San Sebastian, yet very honourable 
to the firmness of the governor, C^ssan. The town, contain¬ 
ing fifteen thousand inhabitants, stood on a bold table-land 
where a number of valleys opened; and where the great roads 
coming from St. Jean Pied de Port, Sangiiessa, Tudela, Estella, 
Vitoria and* Inirzun were concentrated. Tlie northern and 
eastern fronts were <’overed by the Arga, the defences being 
only simple walls edging the perpendicular rocky Imnk “of the 
river; the other fronts were regularly fortified with ditches 
covered way and half-moons. Two unfinished outworks only 
were constracted on the south front; but the citadel on, the 
south-west was a regular pentagon with bomb-proofs and 
magazines, vaulted barracks for a thousand men and a com¬ 
plete system of mines. , . 

Pampeluna had been partially blockaded by Mina for eigh¬ 
teen months fmevious to the battle of Vitoria, -and when 
Joseph ^ed there it was badly provisioned. straggly 
pf army iimreased the garrison to more than tlireo 
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Sflbd Sye Kuni^d men. Many inliabit^ts went off during 
tlic isboii between the king’s arrival and departure, 

and Oassan, finding his troops too few for action too many 
for the f8bd, abandoned the unfinished outworks, demolished 
evcrjrthing inte^rfering with his defence outside, end com- 
menoed other works inside. Moreover, foreseeing the French 
army might possibly make a sudden march without gunk to 
succour the garrison, he prepared a field-train of forty pieces 
to meet the occasion, Wlien the blockade was established 
his chief object was to obtain provisons, and the 28th and 
30th of June he fought actions to cover his foragers; the 1st 
of July he burned the suburb of Madalina, beyond the river 
Arga, and forced many inhabitants to quit the place before 
the blockaders’ works were completed. Skirmislies then 
occurred almost daily, the French always seeking to gather 
grain and vegetables which were ripe an(| abundant beyond 
the walls; the allies seeking to fire the standing com within 
range of the fortress. 

On the 14th O’Donnel undertook the blockade, and the 
next day the garrison made a successful forage south of the 
town; they repeated it on the east beyond the Arga the 19tb, 
with a sharp engagement of cavaliy, during which the in¬ 
fantry carried away a great deal of corn. The 26th the sound 
of Soult’s artillery reached the place, and Oassan, judging he 
was coming to succour Pampeluna, made a sally in the night 
by the Boncevalles road; he was driven back, but the next 
morning came out again with eleven hundred men and two 
guns, overthrew the Spanish oulguards, and advanced towards 
Yillall^ at the moment when Ficton was falling back with t 
third alid fourth divisions. Then O’Donnel, as before relat'd, 
evacuated some of the entrenchments, destroyed ammunition, 
spiked guns, and but for the timely arrival of Carlos d’Fsp ini 
and H<^n’s stand at Huarte would have abandoned tin 
blockade altogether. 

. Wbeh tlK battle on tlic mountains commenced, the smoke 
rose over the intervening heights of Fseava and San Miguel, 
the French cavaliy appeared on the slopes above El Cuno, 
and the allies* baggage was seen filing along the road of 
Irumm. Oassan thought deliverance sure, and having rcu|>o<i. 
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mucL corn during 0*Donners panic awfdtcd the resolA 
Soult's Livouac fires could be seen during the nighty and in 
the morning a fresh sally procured more corn with little loss 
of men. Some deserters from the foreign British corps also 
went over with intelligence exaggerated and coloured after 
the manner of such men, and the French re-^tered the place 
elatdd with hope. In the evening the sound of conflict 
ceased, and tiie silence of the next day told how the battle; 
liad gone; but Oassau made another sally and again obtained 
provisions from the south side. 

On the 30th the battle recommenced, and the retreating 
fire of the French made sick the spirit of the garrison: never¬ 
theless their indefatigable governor led another sally on the 
south side, whence th'^y carried off grain and some ammuni¬ 
tion which had been left in one of the abandoned outworks. 
Next day Carlos ^ d’Espana came to resume the blockade 


with seven thousand men and maintained it until the middle 


Septembor. 


of September, when the prince of Anglona’s divi¬ 
sion of Del Parque’s army relieved the Andalu¬ 


sian portion of the troops, who rejoined their own corps 


near Echallar. The allies’ works of contravallation were then 


augmented; and when Paris retired into France from Jaca, 
part of Mina’s troops occupied the valleys leading from the 
side of Sanguessa to Pamj)cliina, and made entrenchments to 
bar the escape of the garrison that way. 

In October Cassan put his fighting men upon rations of 
horsc-fiesh, four ounces to each with some rice, and he turned 
more families out of the town; but this time they were fired 
upon by their countrymen and forced to re-enter. 

On the 9tli of September baron Maucune, who had con¬ 
ducted most of the sallies during the blockade, attacked and 
carried some fortified houses on the east side of the place. • He 
was assailed by the Spanish cavalry, but he beat them , and 
pursued the fugitives close to Villalba; whereupon 
d’Espafia advanced with a greater body, and the French 
driven in with the loss of eighty nien; yet the Spaniards loid; a 
&r greater number, D’Espana himself w^as woundfd> and 1^ 
garrison obtained some corn which was their principal obje^ 
For the soldiers were now feeding on rats and disgust^ 
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aniroaK many seeking for roots beyon4 the walls were poi¬ 
soned by eating hemlock in their hunger, and a number 
deserted. In this state Cassan, designing to break out, made 
an experitnental sally to try the strength of the lines, but utter 
some fighting was driven back with a loss of seventy men and 
his hope of escape vanished. Yet he still spoke of iittemidiug 
it, and the public manner in which he increased the mines 
under the citadel induced Wellington to reinforce the 
blockade and bring bis cavalry into the vicinity. 

Scurvy affected the garrison. One thousand men were 
pick, eight hundred had been wounded, the deaths by battle 
and disease exceeded four hundred, one hundred and twenty 
had deserted, and Cassan, moved by the misery aroiiud him, 
proposed to surrender if allowed to retire with six pieces of 
cannon. Being denied, he ofl’ered to jdcld on condition of not 
serving for a year and a day, which was a\{so denied; then he 
broke the negotiation, giviiig ou^ that he would blow up 
the works of the fortress and burst through the blockade. To 
deter him a menacing letter was thrown to his outposts, and 
Wellingtou, denouncing his design as contrary to the laws of war, 
directed Carlos d’Espafia to put him, his officers, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and a tenth of i-he soldiers to death when the 
place should be taken, if any damage were done to the works. 

Oassan’s object being merely to obtain better terms this 
order remained dormant, and happily so, for the execution 
would never have borne the test of public opinion. To destroy 
the works of Pampeluna and break through the blockading 
force, as Brennier did at Almeida, would have been a very 
noble exploit; and a useful one, if Boult's plan of changing the 
theatre of war by descending into Aragon had been followed. 
There could therefore be nothing, contraiy to the laM^s of war 
in a resolute action of that nature. On the other hand, if the 
governor, having no chance whatever of success, made a hope¬ 
less attempt the pretence for destroying a great fortress 
’biplonging to the Bpauiards, thus depriving the allies of the 
firuUs of their long blockade and glorious battles, tJie con¬ 
querors might have justly exercised that severe bpt undoubted 
right of war, refusing quarter to an enemy. But Wellington’s 
letter to Espaiia involved another question, namely the pufc- 

you V. is 
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ting of prisonei’s to death* For tli© soldiers could ^ lie 
decimated until captured, and their crime would have been 
only obedience to orders in a matter of which they dared not 
judge; this would have been quite contrary to the usages of 
civilized nations; hence, the threat must be considered os a 
device to save the works of Parapeluna and avoid the odium 
of refusing quarter. ; 

A few days longer the governor and garrison endured tlijeir 
distress and then capitulated, having defended themselvp 
more than four months wdth great constancy. The oflScers 
and soldiers became, prisoners of w^ar; the first to keep tlidi 
arras and baggage the second their knapsacks, exjiressly on 
the ground that they had treated the inliabitants well during 
the investment. This compliment was honourable to both 
sides; hut thete was another article, enforced by Espaila 
without being adeepkd by the garrison, for which it is difficult 
to assign any motive ^avc the vindictive ferocity of the 
Spanish character: no person of either sex was permitted to 
follow the Frcncli troops, and W'omcn’s aifections were thus 
barbarously brought under the action of the sword. 

There was no stronghold now retained by the Frencli in 
the north of Spain except Sahtuna. The blockade there had 
been tedious, and Wellington, whose sea communications were 
interrupted by the privateers from thence, formed a small 
British corps under lord A}lmer to attack Laredo which, 
on the opposite point of Santonu harbour commanded the 
anchorage. Accidental circumstances prevented this enter¬ 
prise and Saiitona remained in the enemy’s possession; but, 
with this exception, the contest in the northern parts of Spain 
w as terminated. It is now fitting to show with wh^t great 
political labour Wellington had brought it to this state; and 
what contemptible actions and sentiments, wliat a faithless 
.alliance, what vile governments his dazzling gloiy hjd firom 
the sight of the w'orld. ■ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Political State of Portugid. — In tluit country national 
jealousy, long compressed by fear, bad expanded with vio¬ 
lence as danger receded, and England’s influence declined 
in an inverse proportion to her success in removing the 
peril of invasion. When Wellington crossed the l^Jbro the 
vile Souza faction became elate; and th^e members of 
government who had supported the Briti^ policy while 
it sustained them against court intrigues, now sought pojm- 
larity by an opposite course. Noguera vcxatiously resisted 
or suspended commercial and financial operations,—prinei])al 
Souza wrangled fiercely and insolently at the council-board— 
the patriarch fomented ill will at Lisbon and in 
the northern provinces— Forjas, ambitious to com- 
maud the national troops, became the organ of 
discontent upon military matters. The return of the prince- 
regent, the treaty of commerce, the Oporto company, the 
privileges of the British factory merchants, the mode of 
paying the subsidy, and the military transport; the conven¬ 
tion with Spain relative to the supply of the Portuguese troops 
in that dmintry; the recruiting, the organization, the command 
of the national army and the honours due to it; all furnished 
grounds for factious proceedings, conducted with that ignoble 
subtlety which invariably characterized Peninsular iKjlirics. 
The expenditure of the British army had been immense, the 
tmde^and oommeroe dependent on it, now removed to the 
Spani^di ports, enormous: Portugal likl lived upon England. 
Her internal taxes, carelessly or partially enforced, wore 
Vexatious to the people without being profitable to the govern¬ 
ment. IJine-tcnths of the revenue accnied from duties on 
British trade. The sudden cessation of markets and of 
^^ploymebt, the absence of ready money, the loss of profit, 
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public and private, occasioned by tbe departure of the army, 
while the contributions and other exactions remained the same, 
galled all classes, and the nation was quite ready to shake off 
the burthen of gratitude. 

7i}missaries promulgated tales, some true some false, of the 
disorders perpetrated by the military detachments on the lines 
of communication, adding'that Wellington gave secret orders 
for this to satisfy his personal hatred of Portugal 1 Discourses 
and writings against the British influence abounded in Lisbon 
and Rio Janeiro, and were re-echoed or surpassed by th\j 
London newspapers, whose statements, overflowing of false¬ 
hood, could he traced to the Portuguese embassy in that 
capital. ^ It was asserted that England, designing to retain 
her power in Portugal, opposed the return of the prince-regent; 
that the war iteelf being removed was become wholly a 
Spanish cause; and it was not for Portugal to levy troops and 
exhaust her resources, to J^elj) a nation whose aggressions she 
must be called upon sooner or later to resist. Mr. Stuart’s 
diplomatic intercourse, always difficult, became one of con¬ 
tinual remonstrance and dispute; his complaints were met 
with insolence or subterfuge; and illegal violence against the 
persons and property of British subjects was pushed so far, 
that Mr. Sloane, an English gentleman upon whom no sus¬ 
picion rested, was cast into prison for three mouths because 
he had come to Lisbon without a passport. The rights of the 
English factory were invaded, and the Oporto company, 
established as its rival in violation of treaty, w'as openly 
cherished. Irresponsible and ra 2 )acious this pernicious 
company robbed e>erybo(ly, and tbe prince-regent, pro¬ 
mising to reform or totally abolish it, ordered a prep^atory 
investigation; but in Mr. Stuart’s words, the regency acted 
no less unfairly by their sovereign than unjustly by their 
ally. 

Especial privileges claimed by the factory merchants were 
another cause of disquiet. They pretended to exemption from 
certain taxes and from billets; and that a fixed number of 
their clerks, domestics and cattle should be exonerated ef 
military service. These pretensions were disputed. The one 
touching servants and cattle, doubtful at best, had been grossly 
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and that relating to billets unfounded. The taxes 
were justly resisted, and the merchants offered a voluntary 
contribution to the same amount. The government rudely 
refused this offer^,seized their property, imprisoned their per¬ 
sons, impressed their cattle to transport supplies thati never 
reached the troops, and made soldiers of their clerks and 
servants without any intention of reinforcing the army: Mr. 
Stuart then deducted from the subsidy the amount of the pro¬ 
perty thus forcibly taken and repaid the sufferers. The 
regency also commenced a dispute upon the fourth article of 
the treaty of commerce; and the prince, though he openly 
ordered it to be executed, seeretly permitted count ^unchal, 
his prime minister, to remain in London as ambassador until 
the disputes arising upon this treaty were arrimgcd: wherefore 
Funchal, \vho liked the English capital, to(ilt care to inter¬ 
pose many obstacles to a final deci^on, advising delay under 
pretence of rendering ultimate concession of value iu other 
negotiations. 

When the battle of Vitoria became known, the regency 
proposed to entreat the return of the prince from the Brazils, 
hoping thereby to excite the opposition of Mr. Stuart; but 
when he, contrary to their expectations, approved of the pro¬ 
posal they deferred the execution. The British cabinet, which 
had long neglected Wellington’s suggestions on tliishead, then 
pressed the matter at Rio Janeiro, and Funchal, at first averse, 
now urged it warmly, fearing if the prince remained at the 
Bra;^Us he must go there. However few of the Portuguese 
nobles desired the return of the royal family, and when the 
thing was proposed to the regent he discovered no inclination 
for the voyage. But the most important subject of discord 
was the army. The absence of the sovereign and the intrigues 
at Rio Janeiro virtually rendered the government at Lisbon an 
oligarchy without a leader, in other wordrj, a government 
formed for mischief; and it has been sufficiently shown, that 
Wellington’s energy and ability, aided by Mr. Stuart’s sagacity 
and fi.rmness and the iufiuenoe of England’s power and riches, 
were scarcely able to dry up the evils flowing from this foul 
aource. At the end of 1812 the native military force was for 
waiit of sustenanoe on the point of dissolving. 
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Tlie strenuous interference of the Et^lish general and envoy, 
seconded by the great exertions of the British officers in the 
Portuguese service, restored indeed the efficiency of the army, 
and in the campaign of 1813 the spirit of the troops was sur-^ 
passing f even the militia-men, deprived of their colours and 
drafted into the line to punish their bad conduct at Guarda 
under Trant, nobly regained their standards on the Pyrenees. 
But this state of affairs, acring upon the naturally sangu^ 
temperament and vanity of the Portuguese, created a vei^ 
exaggerated notion of their military prowess and importanci^, 
and withal a morbid sensitiveness to praise ^ot 
neglect, Picton had thrown some slur upon the, 

* conduct of a regiment at Vitoria, and Beresford 
complained that justice had not been done to their merits. 
Tlic eulogiuins passed in the English parliament and in the 
despatches upon^’the conduct of the British and Spanish 
troops, but not extended*' to the Portuguese, galled the whole 
nation; and the remarks and omissions of the London news¬ 
papers were as wormwood. 

Meanwhile the regency, under pretext of a dispute with 
Spain relative to a breach of the military convention of supply, 
lioglocted the subsistence of the army altogether; and so many 
obstacles to recruiting were raised, that the d6p6ts, which 
ought to have furnislicd twelve thousand men to replace the 
losses sustained in the campaign, only contained four thousand 
without the means of taking the field. This serious matter 
drew Beresford to Lisbon in October to propose a new regu¬ 
lation, which s]>ould disregard the exemptions claimed by the 
nobles the clergy and the English merchants for their ser¬ 
vants and followers. On his arrival Forjas urged the public 
discontent as to the position of the Portuguese :^oops. 
They were, he said, generally incorporated with the Britirii 
divisions, commanded by British officers, had no distinct 
recognised existence; their services were unnoticed and the 
glory of. the country suffered—the world at large not 

how many men Portugal furnished for the war. Ili was 
known there were Poi*tuguese soldiers as it was known there 
were Brunswickers and Hanoverians, but as ^ WW 

aielhing was known of them; their exerrionsi their 
oply went to sw^ the general triumph of whil^ tb^ 
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Sjmtnariilfl, iiiferkM* iii numbers and far inferior in all military 
qualities, wctc Battered, praised, thanked in the public des- 
patches, in the English newspapei's, and in the discotfrses and 
votes of the British parliament. He proposed therefore to 
liave to PortiigiiiBe formed into a distinct army acting under 
Wellington. 

It was objected that tlie brigades incorporated with the 
British divisions were fed by the British coTumissariat, the cost 
being deducted from the subsidy, and the loss of that advan¬ 
tage the Portuguese could not sustain. Forjas rejoined, that 
they could feed their own troops cheaper if the subsidy was 
t>aid in money, but Beresford referred him to the scanty moans 
of transport j so scanty that the few stores they were thgn hound 
to furnish for the unattached brigades depending upon the 
Portuguese commissariat were not forwarded. Forjas then 
proposed to withdraw gri^dually the best brigades from the 
English divisions, to incorporate with the unattached 

brigades and so form an auxiliary corps; the same objection 
of transport applied however to this matter and it dropped 
for the moment. The regency then agreed to reduce the Icgjil 
age of men liable to the conscription for the army; but tlie 
islands, which ought to have given three hundred men yearly, 
were exempt from their control; and the governors, sui)ported 
by the prinoe-regent, refused to permit levies and granted 
asylums to those who wished Ic av()id the levy in Portugal. 
In the islands also, the persons so unjustly and cruelly 
imprisoned in 1810 were still kept in durance, although the 
regency, yielding to the persevering remonstrances of ^Btuart 
and Wellington, had released those at Lisbon. 

Soon after this Beresford desired to go to England, aiid the 
occasion was seiaed by Forjas to renew liis proposition for a 
separate army, which he designed to command himself. 
Stlveira’s claim to that honour was however sujjported by the 
Souzas, to.whose faction he belonged; and the only matter in 
which all agreed was the display of ill-will towards England. 
Wellington became indignant. The English newcpapcrs,, he 
aaid, did much mischief by their assertions, but he never 
mispected they could by their omissions alienate the Portu¬ 
guese nation and government. The latter complained tliai« 
larqoirii were not predsed in par}iamen|>» nothing conld be 
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more different from a debate within the house than the rejpre- 
mentation of it in tlie new8i)apersj—the latter seldom stated an 
event or transaction as it really occurred, unless when they 
absolutely copied what was written for them; and even then 
their observations branched out so far from the text that they 
appeared absolutely incapable of understanding much less of 
stating the truth upon any subject. The Portuguese peoplej 
should therefore be cautious of taking !English newspapers as, 
a test of the estimation in which the Portuguese army was 
held in England, where its character stood high and was rising 
daily. * Mr. Forjas is,’ said Wellington, * the ablest man of 
business I have met with in the Peninsula, it is to be hoped 
he will n<Jt on such grounds have the folly to alter a successful 
military system. I understand something of the organization 
and feeding of troops, and I assure him that, separated from 
the British, the Portuguese army could not keep the field in a 
good state although their g6vernment were to incur ten times 
the expense under the actual system ; and if they are not in a 
fitting state for the field they can gain no honour, they must 
suffer dishonour! The vexatious disputes with Spain are 
increasing daily, and if the omissions or assertions of news¬ 
papers are to be the causes of disagreement with the Portuguese 
/ ivill qmt the Penvnmda for ere?*/’ 

This remonstrance being read to the regency, Forjas replied 
officially. 

* The Portuguese government demanded nothing unreason¬ 
able. The happy campaign of 1813 was not to make it 
heedless of sacrifices beyond its means. It had a right to 
expect greater exertions from Spain, which was more interested 
than Portugal in the actual operations since the safety of the 
latter was obtained. Portugal only wanted a solid peace, she 
did not expect increase of territory j nor any advantage save 
the consideration and influence whicli the services and gallantry 
of her troops would give ‘her amongst European nations, and 
which, unhappily, she would probably require in her future 
intercourse with Spain. The English prince-regeut, his 
ministers and his generals, had rendered full justice to hiT 
military services in the official reports, but that did not Suffiocr 
tR'^i^ve them weight in Europe. Official r^K»rt)S did 
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remove this inconvenience. It was only the public expressions 
of the Knglish prince and his ministers that could do justice. 
The Portuguese army was cominandejl by mai’shal Beresford, 
marquis of Carapo Mayor. It ought always to be so considered 
and thanked accordingly for its exploits, with as much form 
end solemnity by the English parliament and general as was 
used towards the Spanish array—the more so, that the Portu¬ 
guese had sacrificed their national pride to the common good, 
whereas the Spanish pride had retarded the success of the 
cause and the liberty of Europe. It was necessary also to fornt 
good native generals to be of use after the war; but putting 
that question aside, it was only demanded to have the divisions 
separated by degrees and given to, Portuguese ofiicess: nevcr- 
tlieless such grave objections being advanced they were willing 
he said to drop the matter altogether.* 

The discontent however remained, for»tlie argument had 
weight, and if any native officers’ reputation had been sufficient 
to make the proceeding plausible, the British officers would 
have been driven from the Portuguese service, the armies 
separated, and both ruined. As it was, the regency terminated 
the discussion from inability to succeed, from fear not from 
reason. The persons who pretended to the command were 
Forjas and Silveira. The English officers, who were well- 
liked by the troops, would not have served under the former 
and Wellington objected strongly to the latter; having by 
experience discovered that he was an incapable officer, seeking 
a base and pernicious popularity by encouraging the views of 
the soldiers. Beresford then relinquished his intention of 
going to England, and the justice of the complaint relative to 
the reputation of the Portuguese army being obvious, the 
general orders became more marked in favour of the troops. 
Yet the most effectual check to the project was Mr. Stuart’s 
intimation, that England, bound by no conditions as to the 
subsidy, had a right to withdraw it altogether. 

To have this subsidy in specie and supply their own troops 
was long the cry of the regency, but finally they gave the 
matter, up. Forjas knew well the administration of Portugal 
was incapable of supporting an army five hundred miles from 
Its own country; the real <d)jeot was to shake off the British)' 
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In8ti£nce^ without losing the gubsi^. Keither the regeney 
nor the prince had any feelings for the honour of the array 
the welfare of the men. The regency, while thus disputii^ 
for command, allowed its subordinates to ruin the only asylum 
in Portugal for mutilated soldiers, and turned the helpless 
veterans adrift; the prince, while lavishing honours on his 
intriguing courtiers, placed those officers whose fidelity and i 
hard fighting had preserved his throne iit Portugal at the f 
l)ottom of the list, decorating the menials of the palace with \ 
tlie same ribands! Honour, justice, humanity, were alike 
despised by the ruling men, and Wellington thus expressed 
his strong disgust. 

^ 2'he BHtish army vjkich I ha/ve the hmiour to com^nmid 
has met with nothing hut ingraiitude from the gomrnmmt 
and authorities in Portugal for their services; everything thed 
could he done has he^n d,one hy the civil authorities latdy to 
oppress the ojjic&rs and soldurs on every occasion in whicJi it 
has hy any accident been in their power, I hope however dwA 
we have seen tlw last of Portugal P 

Towards S][)ain the Portuguese government was not more 
friendly, for the Portuguese regency dreaded the democratic 
doctrine promulgated in the Cortes; and the leaders of thbt 
assembly were intent to spread those doctrines throughout the, 
Peninsula. Seven Spanish envoys had succeeded each otl\er 
at Lisbon within three years, and the only bond of sympathy 
between the governments was hatred of ^’he English who had 
saved both: on all other points they difiered. The exiled 
bishop of Orense, from his asylum in Portugal, excited the 
GulUcians against the Cortes so vigorously , that his expulsion 
from Portugal, or at least his removal from the northern 
frontier, was specially demanded by the Spanish minister; a 
long and angry discussion followed; yet the bishop was only 
civilly requested by the Portuguese government .ito ahstaiu 
from acts disagreeable to the Spanish regency. The latter 
demanded him as a delinquent; the Portuguese quoted a 
decree of the Cortes which deprived tlie bishop of his righia 
as a"^ Spanish citizen, and denaturalized Mra: fina^y he was 
renioved twenty leagues from the frontier. waa the PoriU" 
gneae goverummt itself quite %ee eei^eriastle' 
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The bi^op Brugaiiza ^reucUed doctrines ofTcnsive to tlie 
patmitb and the government; he was oonfinecb but soon 
released and an ecclesiastical sentence pronounced against 
him, which only increased his followers and extended the 
influence of hlA'doetrines. 

Another cause of uneasiness, at a later period, was the 
return of Ballesteros from his exile at Ceuta. He had been 
permitted towards the end of 1813, and, as Wellington 
thought with no good intent, to reside at !Fregonal; the 
Portuguese regency, fcaiing he would gather discontented 
persons round him there set agents to watch Uii proceedings; 
and under pretence of putting down robbers, established a 
lino of cavalry and called out the militia—^thus making it 
manifest that but a little was wanting to kindle a war between 
the two countries. 

Political state of Sixain. —^WeHington’i^ victories had put an 
end to Joseph’s intercourse with^the French party in Spain, 
yet those people, not losing hope, formed a strong anti- 
hlngUsh party, watching to profit of the disputes between the 
two factions at Cadiz, which were now rancorous. The ser- 
vdes, bigoted in religion and politics, had the whole body of 
the clergy on their side; they were most numerous in the 
Coites, and their views generally accorded with the feelings of 
the people beyond the Isla de Leon, their doctrines being com¬ 
prised in two sentences —An absolute king—An mtoUrant 
church. The liberals, supported and instigated by all ardent 
innovators and the commercial body and populace of Cadiz, 
had*also partisans beyond the Isla; and taking as guides the 
rev<dutiouary writings of the French philosophers, were has¬ 
tening onwards to a democracy without regard to ancient 
usages and without practical ability to carry their theories into 
execution. There was also a fourth faction in the Cortes, 
Ameidcan deputies, who secretly laboured for the independence 
of the colonics; they sometimes joined the liberal.'?, some¬ 
times the serviles, and often produced anomalous results, 
beeause they were numerous enough to turn the scale in favour 
of the side wMch they espoused. Jealousy of England was 
however common to all, and * In^Usismd was used as a 
^enu of ooutemipt. Even when Wellington was comineiieing 
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tbe campaign of 1813, the Oottetf^was with difficulty, aud 
by threiits rather than reason, prevented from passing a 
law forbidding foreign troops to enter a Spanish fortress! 
Alicant, Tarifa, Cadiz itself had been preserved,—Bodrigo, 
Badajos had been retaken by British valour, •— English 
money had restored their broken walls, replenished their 
magazines—English and Portuguese blood still smoked from 
their ramparts,—but the men from whose veins that blood 
flowed were to be denied entrance at gates they could not 
approach without treading on the bones of slaughtered com¬ 
rades—comrades who had sacrificed their lives to procure for 
this sordid ungrateful assembly the power to offer the insult. 

To subdue the bishops and clergy, wdio in Glallicia openly 
opposed the abolition of the inquisition, was of prominent 
interest with a section of the liberals called the Jacobins. 
They generally rule^l the Cortes, because the Americanos 
leaned towards their doctrines, and the Anti-English or 
French party, desiring dissension, su])ported the most violent 
public men. A fierce and obstinate faction they were, and 
they compelled the churchmen to submit for the time; yet not 
until the dispute became so serious that Wellington expected 
a civil war on his coiumunicatious, and thought the clergy and 
the peasantry would take part with the French. This notion, 
which gives his measure for the patriotism of both parties, 
proved unfounded, his extreme discontent with the liberal 
doctrines somewhat warped his judgment; the people were 
less attached to the church than he imagined, the clergy of 
Gallicia finding no solid support submitted to the Cortes and 
the archbishop of Santiago fled to Portugal. 

Deep unmitigated hatred of democracy was indeed the 
moving spring of the English Tories’ policy. Napoleon was 
warred against, not as they pretended because he was a 
tvrant and usurper, for he was neither; not because his inva¬ 
sion of Spain was unjust, but because he was the enemy of 
aristocratic privileges. The welfare and independence of 
the Peninsula were words of no meaning in tlieir state-papers 
and. speeches; and their anger and mortification were ex¬ 
treme when they found theit success against the emperoT foster- 
^njg; that democracy they sought to destroy. They we!c» 
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prevented by the superior prud^ce and sagacity of their 
general from interfering with the internal government of 
Spain in so arrogant and injudicious a manner, tliat an open 
rupture, wherein the Spaniards would liave had the ap])ear- 
ance of justice, must have ensued. Wellington stifled this ' 
folly, he waited to give the blow with effect, and was quite 
willing to deal it himself; and the conduct of the Cortes and 
executive government was so injurious to Spain, and to his 
military operations, so unjust and ungrateful to liiin per¬ 
sonally, that the warmest friends of freedom cannot blame his 
enmity, llather should his moderation be admired, when we 
find his aristocratic hatred of the Spanish constitution exacer¬ 
bated by a state of affairs thus de.scribed by Vegas,.a consider¬ 
able member of the Cortes. 


Speaking of the ‘AfranoGsados' or hVench party, more 
numerous than was supposed and active toincreasc original 
their numbers, he says, *The thing which they Lei ter, 
most enforced and which made most j'rogress was 
the diminution of the English influence. Amongst the ser- 
viles they gained proselytes, by objecting the English religion 
and constitution which restricted the power of the sovereign. 
With the liberals, they said the same constitution gave the 
sovereign too much power; and the Spanish constitution 
having brought the king’s authority under that of the Cortes 
was an object of jealousy to the Englisli cabinet and aristo¬ 
cracy ; who, fearing the example would encourage the reformers 
of England, were resolved the Spanish constitution should 
not stand, To the Americans they observed, that Welliiigtou 
opposed them because he did not help them, and permitt^^d 
expeditions to be sent from Spain; but to the Europeans who 
wished to retain the colonies and exclude foreign trade, they 
represented the English as fomeuters and sustainers of the 
colonial rebellion, because they did not join Spain to put it 
down. To the honest patriots of all parties they said, that 
every concession to the English general was an offenpe against 
the dignity and independence of the nation. If he was 
active in the held, he was intent to subjugate Spain rather 


than ^feat the enemy;—if he was careful in preparation, 
his delay was to enable the French to conquer;—he was 
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in urging the government to useful measures, liis 
design was to impose his own laws; if ho n^leoted the 
Spanish armies he desired should be beaten;—^if her 
meddled with them usefully, it was to ^in the soldiers, turn 
the army against the country and thus rejader Spain dependent 
on England. And these perfidious insinuations flattered the 
national pride, as proving the Spaniards could do everything 
for themselves without the aid of foreigners. Nothing could 
stop the spread of such doctrines but new victories, which 
vrould bring the simple honesty* and gratitude of the people at 
large into activity. Those victories came and did indeed 
stifle the French party in Spain, but many of their-views were 
too Well fdunded to be stifled with their party. 

It was hoped the democratic violence of the Cortes would 
decline under the control of the cardinal Bourbon; but that 
prince, who was nof of true royal blood in the estimation of 
the Spaniards, because his'father had married without the 
consent of the king, was from age, infirmity, and ignorance, a 
nullity. The now regency became therefore more the slaves 
of the Cortes than their predecessors; and the Cadiz newspnjDer 
editors, pre-eminent in falsehood and wickedness even amongst 
their unprincipled European brotherhood, became the cham¬ 
pions of the Jacobins and directed the city populace as they 
pleased. And always the serviles yielded under the dread of 
personal violence; their own crimes had become their punish¬ 
ment. They had taught the people at the commencement of 
the qpntest that murder was ])atriotism; and now their spirit 
ijpnk and quailed, because at every step, to use tlve terribly 
significant expression of Wellington, * Thegho^ of Sciano was 
staring them in the face' 

In support of tbeir crude constitution which they <?onsidere4 
as j>erfect as an emanation from the Deity, the Jacobins ^pugbt 
1®. To abolish the inquisition, to arrest and punish ibe Oal- 
lician bishops, and to war with the clergj". To put aside the 
claim of Carlotta to the regency. 3®. To appoint captain-gene¬ 
rals and other officers to suit their factious purposes. 4®. To 
obtain money for their necessities, without including therein 
the nom^shment of the armies. 5®. To control the eleOtiona 
for a ^ew Oortes wd procure an assembly of their own way 
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assembling at tbe legal period fa, 
I” «>« matter of the bishopg they ncarl/eanwcl a 
iw with Portugal and a civil ,var with Gallicia. Cariotta’e 

!f*'®f T.' I»’a‘s>'s!on8, wisely opposed by 

fte Bn ,eh aWhorities while tbe army ,vaa eoop^ „p ^ 

Portu^ were, altliough sbo was a declared enemy to the 
English allwBce, now rather favoured by air Hcniy Wellesley 
M a mode of choking the spirit of democracy. Wellingfou 
he d aloof, observing, that if appointed according to the consti¬ 
tution she would not be less a slave to the Cortes than her 
predecessors, and England would have the discredit of givino 
pow€r to the ^ worst woman in existence,* 

To remove the seat of government from the influence of the 
Cadis populace was one mode of abating the power of the 
demomtic party; and the yellow fever, coming immediately 
after the closing of the general Coi-tes U September, seemed 
to fiiniisli an op,K.rtunity for the, English ambassador to effect 
Its removal; for the regenej-, dreading the epidemic, resolved 
to proceed to Mmind; telling sir Henry Wellesley, who joyfully 
hastened to offer pecuniar)- aid, that to avoid the sickness was 
their sole motive. Having secretly formed this resolution at 
nigi ,ey designed to begin the jouhioy next day; but a 
disturliance arose in the city; the regents then convoked the 
extraordinary Cortes, the ministers were odled before it, and 
eni mg in fear declared with scandalous disregard of truth 
tliere was no intention to quit the Islr vithout consulting the 
ortes. Certain deputies were thereupon appointed to inquire 
if there was any fever, and a few cases being discovered, the 
deputation apparently to shield the regents, recommended 
they should remove to Port St. Mary. 

This did not satisfy tbe assembly. The government was 
^mmanded to remain at Cadiz until the new general Cortes 

the and a comim-ttee was appointed to probe 

toe whA affair; or rather to pacify the populace; who were 

0 e e with the report of the first deputation, that 
Au^^n ^dles, on presenting it, was hissed from tlie 
^Icnes although the most popular member of too Cortes 
The more m^erate liberals thus discovered that they were 
eijiii. j with t e serviles the slaves of the newspaper writers. 
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Nevertheless the inherent excellence of freedom, though here 
piresentcd in such fantastic and ignoble shapes, was involuiV' 
tarily admitted by Wellington when he declared, that wherever 
the Cortes and government should fix themselves the press 
would follow to control, and the people of Seville, Granada, 
■or Madrid would become as bad as the people, of Cadiz. 

The composition of the new Cortes was an object of hope 
and fear to all factions; and the result being uncertain, the 
existing assembly took such measures to prolong its own 
power, it was thought two Cortes would be established, one 
at Cadiz the other at Seville, each striving for mastery in the 
nation. However the new body after many delays was installed 
at Cadiz November, and the Jacobins, strong in the violence 
of the populace, still swayed the assembly and kept the seat 
of government at Cadiz until the rapid sjiread of the fever 
brought a stronger,.fear into action. Then the resolution to 
repair to Madrid was adopted, and the sessions in the Isla 
closed on the 29 th of November. Yet not without troubles. 
For the general belief being that no person could take the 
sickness twice, and almost every resident family had already 
suffered from former visitations, the merchants with infamous 
cupidity declared there was no fever, induced the authorities 
flagitiously to issue clean bills of health to ships, and endear 
voured by intimidation to keep the regency and Cortes in the 
city. An exact and copious account of these factions and 
disputes, and of the permanent influence which these dis¬ 
cussions of the principles of government this constant collision 
of opposite doctrines had upon the character of the people, 
would, if sagaciously traced, form a lesson of the highest 
interest for nations. But to treat the subject largely would 
he to write a political history of the Spanish revolution, and 
it is only the effect upon the military oiierations which pro¬ 
perly appertains to a history of the war. That effect was one 
of unmitigated evil,—^but this did not necessp-rily Spring from 
the democratic system, since precisely the same mischief were, 
to be traced in Portugal, where arbitrary power, called legi¬ 
timate government, was prevaleiit. In both cases the people 
and the soldiers suffered for the crimes of factious politi- 
eians. 
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It has been shown that one Spanish regency contracted an 
engagement with Wellington on the faith of which ho took the 
command of their armies in 1813. Scrupulously adliored to 
by him, it was systematically violated by tho new rengeiicy 
and minister of "trarj almost as soon as it >Yas concluded. His 
recommendations for promotion after Yitovia were disregarded, 
orders were sent direct to the sulordiuate generals, and 
changes were made in the commands and in the destinations 
of the troops without his concuri’ence, and without passing 
through him as generalissimo. Scarcely had he crossed tlie 
Ebro when Castanos, captaiii-gcucral of (Jallicia, lllstrcmadura 
and Castille, was disgracefully removed from his govcrniucnt 
under pretence of calling him to assist in the couneikof state: 
his nephew, Giron, was at the same time deprived of tlic Gal- 
lician army, although both he and Oastailos had been com¬ 
mended for their conduct by Wellington. • Ercyre, appointed 
captain-general of Castillo and Estsemadnra, succeeded Giron, 
and tho infamous Lacy replaced Castanos in Gallicia; chosen, 
it was believed, as .‘i titt( r tool to work out the measures of the 
Jacobins against the clergy in that kingdom: nor w'as tluir 
sagacity at fault, for (%stahos would, according to Wellinglou, 
have turned his arms against the Cortes if an opportimily had 
oiTcred. He and others ^vere now mcjuu'cd with death, and 
the Cortes contemplated an attack upon the tithes, u]}on the 
feudal and royal tenths, and uj)on tlio e,states of the grandees; 
all except the last very fitting to do if tinms and circumstances 
had been favourable; but when the nation generally was averse, 
and there was on invader in the country to nhoin the discon¬ 
tented could turn, the attempt was insane. The clergy were 
at open warfare with the government, many generals wore 
dissatisfied, and menaced the superior civil authorities; the 
soldiers were starving, the people, tired of their miseries, 
only desired to get rid of tlio invaders, and avoid the bur¬ 
then of supplying the troops of either side. Tho English 
caUnet, after having gorged Spain with gold and flattery 
was totally without influence. A terrible convulsion was at 
band if the Frenoh could have maiutained the war with 
any vigour in Spain itself; and the following passages from 
Wellington’s letters to the ministers, prove, that even he 
VOJ* T. A A 
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contemplated a forcible change in the government and o@n> 
stitution. 

* If the mob of Cadiz begin to remove heads from shoulders 
as the newspajiers have threatened CastaQos, and the assembly 
seize upon landed property to supply their necessities, I am 
afraid we must do something more than discountenance them. 
It is quite impossible such a system can last, and what f 
I regret is that I am the person that maintains it. If I was * 
out.of the way there are plenty of generals who would over¬ 
turn it. Ballesteros positively intended it, and I am much 
mistaken if O’Donnel and even CastanoS, and probably others, 
arc not equally ready. If the king should return he also will 
overturn •the whole fabric if he has any spirit.’—^ I wish you 
would let me know whether if I should find a fair opportunity 
of striking at the, democracy the government would approve 
of my doing it.’ -And in another letter he thus seriously 
treated the question of withdrawing from the contest alto¬ 
gether. * The government are the best judges of whether 
they can or ought to withdraw, but Spain cannot be a useful 
ally, or at all in alliance with England if the republican 
system is not put down.’ Meanwhile he advised the English 
government and his brother to take no part either for or 
against the princess of Brazil, and to discountenance the 
dcmocratical principles and measures of the Cortes; if their 
opinion was asked regarding the formation of a new regency, 
to reconmicnd an alteration of that port of the constitution 
which lodged all power with tlie Cortes, and to give instead, 
some authority to the executive government, whether in the 
liauds of king or regent. To fill the latter office one of 
royal blood, uniting the strongest claims of birth with the 
best capacity, should bethought be selected; but if capacity 
was wanting in the royal race, then to choose the Spaniard 
who was most deserving in the public estimation t ' Tbtis 
necessity teaches privilege to bend before merit. 

Spain had at this period but one hundred and sixty thou¬ 
sand men in arms, fifty thousand only being avmlable in the 
field; and those only because they were paid, clothed and 
anned, and kept together by the English genersi He bad 
' proposed an arrangement for the civil and politicfd gov^« ' 
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ment of the pfovinces rescued from the French, with a view 
to the supply of the armies, but his plan was rejected; and his 
repeated representations of the misery the army and the 
people endured were unheeded. Certain districts were allotted 
for the support of each armyj yet, with a jealous fear of mili¬ 
tary domination, the government refused the captain-generals 
the necessary powers to draw forth the resources of the 
country, and thus rendered the system a nullity. Each 
branch of administration was conducted by chiefs independent 
in their attributes yet too restricted in authority, generally at 
variance ^th one another, and all of them neglectful of their 
duty. The evil effect was thus described by Wel^ngton as 
early as August. 

* More than half of Spain has been cleared of the enemy 
above a year, and the whole of Spain, excc})ting Catalonia and 
a small part of Aragon, since the^ months of May and June 
last. The most abundant harvest has been reaped ^ ^ 

in all parts of the country; millions of moffey the Spanish 
spent by the contending armies are circulating 
everywhere, and yet your armies however weak 
in numbers are literally starving. The allied British and 
Portuguese armies under my command have been subsisted, 
particularly latterly, almost exclusively upon the magazines 
imported by sea; and I am concerned to inform your excel¬ 
lency, that besides money for the pay of all the armies, which 
has been given from the military chest of the British army 
and has been received from no ntber quarter; the British 
magazines have supplied quantities of provisions to all the 
Spanish armies in order to enable them to remain in tbe held 
at all. And notwithstanding this assistance X have bad the 
mortification of seeing the Spanish troops on the outposts, 
obliged to plunder the nut and apple-trees for subsistence, and 
to know that the Spanish troops employed in the blockade of 
Pampduna and Sontona, were starvmg upon half an allowance 
of bread, while the enemy whom they were blockading was 
at the same time receiving their full allowance. The system 
th^ ie insufficient to procure supplies for the army, and at 
Hhe amS thne 1 aesure your excellency, it is the most oppres- * 
ilye and injurious to the country that could be devised. It 

V ^ aa2 
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cannot be pretended tbe country does not produce means 
of maintaming the men necessary for its defence j those means 
are undoubtedly superabundant j and the enemy has proved 
that armies can be maintained in Spain at the expense of the 
Spanish nation^ infinitely larger than are necessary for its 
defence.’ These evils he attributed to the incapacity of the 
public servants, and to their overwhelming numbers, that ccr- ' 
tain sign of an unprosperous state—to the disgraceful negli¬ 
gence and disregard of public duties—and to there being no 
power in the country for enforcing the law: the collection of 
the revenue cost in several branches seventy and eighty per 
cent. No Spanish officers capable of commanding a large 
body of troops or keeping it in an efficient state had appeared, 
no efficient stafi', no system of military administration had been 
formed, and no shame for these deficiencies, no exertions to 
amend were visible. ’ 

From this picture two coiJelusions are to be drawn, 1®, That 
the provinces, described as superabounding in resources, 
having been for several years occupied by the French armies, 
the warfare of the latter could not have been so devastating 
and barbarous ns it was represented. 2®. That Spain, being 
now as helpless as she had been at the beginning and all 
through the war, was quite unequal to her own deliverance 
either by arms or policy—that it was English valour, English 
steel, directed by the genius of an English general, which 
rising superior to all obstacles, whether presented by his 
own or the Peninsular governments or by the perversity of 
national character, worked oiit her independence. So utterly 
inefficient were the Si)ainards, that Wellington declared at this 
period thirty thousand of their troops could not be trusted to 
act separately—they were only useful when mixed in the line 
with larger numbers of other nations! And yet all men in 
authority, to the lowest alcalde, were as presumptuous as 
arrogant and as perverse as ever. Rendered callous to public 
misery by tbe desperate state of affairs, they Were )[^e(^ess of 
consequences, and never suffered prudential considera^ons or 
national honour to check tbe execution of project, 
Repeated failure bad rendered the generals insepslbla to znis*> 
fortim«; and, without any remarkable pergonal wiug, 
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were always urgent fot battle as if that were a common matter 
instead of being the great event of war. The government 
agenda were corrupt, and the government itself tyrannical, 
faithless, mean, and e(juivocating to the lowest degree. In 
1812 a Spaniard of known and active patriotism thus com¬ 
menced an elaborate plan of defence for the provinces. ^Cata¬ 
lonia abhors France as her oppressor, but she abhors still 
more' the despotism which has been curried on in all the 
branches of her administration since the beginning of the war.’ 
Everything was rotten except the hearts of the poorer people. 
Even at Cadiz Spanish writers compared the state to a vessel 
in a hurricane without captain, pilot, compass, chart-, sails or 
rudder, and advised the crew to cry to heaven as their solo 
resource. But they only blasphemed. 

When Wellington, indignant at the systematic breach of his 
engagement, remonstrated, he was answered that the actual 
regency did not hold itself bo\)nd by the contracts of the 
former government; no consideration for truth, for they liad 
themselves also accepted the contract, nor <ff honest policy, 
nor the usages of civilized states with respect to national faith, 
liad any influence on their conduct. Enraged at this scan 
dalous subterfuge, he was yet conscious how essential it was he 
should retain his command; and seeing all Spanish generals 
more or less engaged in political intrigues, none capable of 
co-operating with him,—conscious also that public opinion in 
Spain would, better than menaces from the English govern¬ 
ment, enable him to obtain a counterpoise to the democratic 
party,—he tendered indeed his resignation if the government 
engagement was not fulfilled, but at the same time endeavoured 
with ndld argument and reproof to induce reason. He told 
them however there were limits to his forbearance under 
izyury,.and he had been already most unworthily treated even 
as a gmtleman by the Spanish government. 

Frmn the world these quarrels were covered by an appear¬ 
ance ^ the utmost re8||Bet and honour. He was made a 
grandee of the first class, and the estate of Soto dc Boma in 
Grenada, of whidi the much-maligned miserable Godoy had 
been despoiled, was settled upon him. He accepted the gifl$ 
to, aa'li^ to ^fore deme with jbls Fortngnese and Spanish 
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pay^ transferred the proceeds to the public treasury during 
the war. The regents however, under pressure of the Jacobins 
and apparently bearing some personal enmity, though one of 
them, Ciscar, had been instrumental in procuring him the 
command of the Spanish army, were now intent to drive him 
from it; and the excesses committed at San Sebi^ian served 
their factious writers as a topic for exoiring the people not t 
only to demand his resignation, but to commence a warfare of ' 
assassination against the British soldiers. Combining extrepie ‘ 
folly with wickedness, they pretended amongst other absur¬ 
dities that the nobility had offered, if be would change his 
religion, to make him king of Spain; this tide was eagerly 
adopted Ipr the English newspapers, and three Spanish gran¬ 
dees thought it necessary to declare that they were not 
among the nobles who made the proposition. His resigna¬ 
tion was accepted the latter end of September, and he held 
the command only until tlie assembling of the new Cortes; 
but the attempt to render him odious failed even at Oadic, 
owing chiefly to the personal ascendancy which all great 
minds so surely attain over the masses in troubled times. 
Both the people and the soldiers respected him more than 
they did their own government; and the Spanish officers had 
generally yielded as ready obedience to his wishes before he 
was appointed generalissimo, as they did to his orders when 
holding that high office. It was this ascendancy which 
enabled him to ipaintain the war with such troublesome 
allies; and yet so little were the English ministers capable of 
appreciating its importance, that after the battle of Vitoria 
they proposed as before noticed to remove him from Spain to 
Germany: his answer was short and modest, but full of 
wisdom. ^ Many might be found to conduct matters as well 
as I can both here and in Germany; but nobody would enjoy 
the same advantages here and I should be no better thfm 
another in Germany.’ 

This egregious folly was thus checked, and in December 
the new Cortes decided that he should retain the command of 
the armies, and the regency be bound to fulfil its predecessor’s 
^migagements. Nevertheless, so deeply had he been ofiendad 
by tlie libels relative to San Sebastian, that a pllflite lett^ 
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to his brother terminated thus rest with the Ung^e 

govemiMTit to determne what they will do upon a cons^'dera- 
twn of (M ihe ^vcuMsta/nces of the ease^ hut if I was to decide 
I wotdd Twt he^ tlw a/m^ in Spain for one hrur^ And to 
many other persons at different times he expressed his fears 
and conviction that the cause was lost and that he should fail 
at last. It was under those and other enormous diiHculties 
he carried on his military operations; it was with an enemy 
at his back more to be dreaded than the foe in his front that 
he invaded the south of France. And this is the answer to 
those French writers who have described him as being at the 
head of more than two hundred thousand well-furnished 
soldiers, supported by a well-organized insurrectjpn of the 
Spanish people, unembarrassed in his movements, and luxu¬ 
riously rioting in all the resources of the Peninsula and of 
England. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

CHAPTER I. 

WAU IN THE SOUTH 01- EltANCE. 

While IVuupoiunu held out Soult laboui'ed to complete his 
works of defence Avitli a view to enter Aragon, pretending to 
hold this design so late as Koveinher; hut he must have 
secretly renounced ^it before that period, because the snows of 
an early and severe winter had rendered even the passes of the 
lower Pyrenees impracticable in October. His political diffi¬ 
culties were not less than Wellington’s, All his efforts to 
draw forth the resources of Prance were met with apathy or 
secret hostility, and there was no money in the military chest 
to answer the common daily expenses. The leading mer¬ 
chants of Bayonne voluntarily provided for the most pressing 
necessities of the troops; but their means were limited, and he 
vainly urged the merchants of Bordeaux and Toulouse to 
follow the patriotic exami)le. it required all his’firmness of 
character to support the crisis; and if the English naval force 
had intercepted the coasting-vessels between Bordeaux and 
Bayonne, he must have retired beyond the Adour- As it was, 
the greatest part of the field-artillery and all the cavalry were 
sent so far to the rear for forage that they could not be 
counted a part of the fighting troops j and the infantry, 
in addition to their immense labours, were forced to carry 
their own provisions from the navigable points of Hie rivers to 
the top of the mountains. 

Soult was strongly affected. * Tell (Ae emperor^ he wrote 
to the minister of war, * tdl him when you make yowr n&iEt 
report that cw the very $oU of Fromoe^ iihie wr the 
the wmy destimd to $(mthem protmcee from 
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8ion; tell him also that the miheard-of contradictions and 
obstacles I meet %oith shall not mcike me fail in mi/ duty I 

On both ^idos the troop« sulVcrcd, but the privations of the 
allies were perhaps greater; for being on higher mountains, 
more extended, more dependent upon the sea, their distress 
was in proportion to their distance from the coast. A shorter 
line liad been gained for the supply of the centre, and a bridge, 
laid down at Andarlassa gave access to the roots of the 
Bayonette mountain; yet the troops were fed with difficulty, 
and so scantily, that Wellington reduced the usual stoppage of 
pay, and invoked the army by its military honijiir to sustain 
with firmness the unavoidable pressure. The effect was 
striking. Murmurs, loud in the camps before, wer^ hushed 
instantly, although the soldiers knew that some commissaries, 
leaguing with the speculators upon the coast, secretly loaded 
the provision mules with condiments and.oiher luxuries to 
sell on the mountains at enormous profit. Desertion was 
however great, more than twelve hundred men went over to the 
enemy in less than four months; and they were all Germans, 
Englishmen, or Spaniards; for the Portuguese who abandoned 
their colours invariably went back to their own country. 

This difficulty of feeding the Anglo-Portuguese, the extreme 
distress of the Spaniards, and the certainty that they would 
plunder in Franco and so raise the jicoplc in arms, together with 
the uneasy state of the political affairs in the Peninsula, rendered 
Wellington averse to oficusive operations while Napoleon 
maintained the Elbe. It was impossible to make a formidable 
and sustained invasion of France with the Anglo-Portugucso 
alone; and he had neither money nor means of transport 
to feed the Spaniards, even if policy warranted such a mea¬ 
sure ; the nature of the country also forbad a decisive victory; 
and an advance would be attended with the risk of returning 
to Spain again during the winter when a retreat would bo 
dangerous and dishonouring. On the 20th of October how¬ 
ever, a letter from the governor of Pumpeluna was intercepted, 
and lord Fitzroy Somerset, observing the compliment at the 
beginning was in numerals, ingeniously followed the cue and 
made out the whole. It announced that the place could not 
out more than a week; and as intelligence of Napoleon*! 
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disasters in Germany became known at the same time, Wel¬ 
lington was induced to yield once more to the wishes of the 
allied sovereigns and the English ministers, who were earnest 
that he should invade France. 

His intent was to attack Soult’s entrenched camp on the 
29th, thinking Pampeluna would fall before that period; it did 
not, and in the passes above Eoncevalles the troops were kne^- 
deep in snow. His preparations however eontinued and strict 
precautions were taken to baffle the enemy’s emissaries; yet 
Soult was informed by deserters of the original design and; 
the cause of the delay 1 He likewise found on a sergeant-major 
of artillery, taken the 29th, letters and orders Indicating an 
attack ^^y the bridge of Amotz, between D’Erlon’s right and 
Clausers left; French peasants also who had passed the out¬ 
posts said they had been questioned about that bridge and the 
roads leading to^ it. Soult therefore augmented his works 
there, and having thus a^ he judged provided for its safety, 
and being in no pain for his right, nor for Clausel’s position 
which was covered by the smaller Rhune, turned his attention 
towards Foy. 

That general was at Bidarray half way between St. Jean 
Pied de Port and Cambo, having to wateh certain roads, 
leading to the Nive from the high valleys which gave Soult 
uneasiness for his left. Thinking now the principal attack 
would be at the Amotz bridge, and not by these roads or 
St. Jean Pied de Port as he had first supposed and as Welling¬ 
ton had indeed once designed, the French marshal resolved to 
use Foy’s force offensively. In this view he instructed him, 
if St. Jean Pied de Port should be only slightly attacked, 
to draw all the troops he could spare from its defence to 
Bidarray; and when the allies assailed Amotz, to seize the 
Gorospil mountain and fall upon their right as they descended 
from the Col de Maya. But if he was himself assailed, he 
was to call in his detached troops from St. Jean, repass the 
Nive by the bridge of Bidarray, make the best defence possible 
behind that river, and open a communication with Pierre 
Soult and Trielhard, whose divisions of cavalry were at' St. 
Paldb and Orthes. 

the filh, Foy, thinking the Gorospil to 
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ij^opose^ to the Col <le Yspegui from the side o£ 
8t. Jean Bed de Bit, and so descend into the Bastan. Sonlt 
pTeferred Bidamy as a safer point and more united with the 
main body of the army; but he gave Foy a discretionary 
power to march along the left of the Nive upon Itzatzu and 
ijlb^lette, if be Judged it fitting to reinforce D'Erlon's left 
«Hnr than to attack the enemy. And having thus arranged 
his defence, he directed the prefect of the lower Pyrenees 
to post the organized national guards at the issues of all the 
valleys about St. Jean Pied de Port, but ic keep the mass 
of the people quiet until the allies, penetrating into the 
country, should at once provoke and offer facilities for an 
irregular warfare. On the 9th. being still uneasy about the 
San Martin d’Arosa and Gorospil roads, he brought up his 
brother’s cavalry fnpm St. Palais to the heights above Oambo, 
and next day the long-expected storm burst.,* 

Allured by some fine weather on the 6th and 7th, Wellington 
had moved Hill from the Boncevalles to the Bastan with a 
view to attack Soult, leaving Mina on the position of Alto- 
btsoar and in the Alduides. Orders for the battle, which was 
to commence the 8th, were issued, but Freyre then de¬ 
clared, that he wanted subsistence, and must withdraw a part 
of his troops. This was a scheme to obtain provisions from 
the English magazines, aiid successful, because the attack 
could not be made without his aid. Forty thousand rations 
of flour, with a formal intimation that if he did not co-operate 
the whole army must retire again into Spain, contented 
Freyre for the moment; but the extravagant abuses of the 
Spanish commissariat were plainly exposed when the chief of 
the staff declared that the flour would only suffice for two days, 
although there were less than ten thousand soldiers in the 
field. Spain therefore demanded two rations for every fighting 
man, and yet her troops were starving! When this difficulty 
was surmounted heavy rain caused the attack to be again 
deferred, but on the 10th ninety thousand com- 
batots of all arms, seventy-four thousand being vi. 

Anglo-Portuguese, descended to the battle; and 
with them ninety-five pieces of artillery, aU of which were with 
ine^c^vablcngour thought into action; in this host however 
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neither the cavalry, four thousand five hundred strong, nor the 
Spaniards blockading Pampeluna are reckoned. To meet this 
power the French had been increased by conscripts, yet many 
of those had deserted, and the fighting men did not exceed 
seventy-nine thousand, including garrisons. Six thousand 
Appendix 8. were cavalry; and as Foy’e operations were extra- 
Voi. VI. neous to the line of defence, scarcely sixty thou¬ 
sand infantry and artillery were opposed to the allies. i 

Wellington seeing the right of Soult’s line could not well l^e 
forced, designed to hold it in check while he forced the centhe 
and left, and pushed down the Nivelle to San P4. In this 
view, the second and sixth British divisions, Hamilton’s Portu¬ 
guese,, Morillo’s Spaniards, four of Mina’s battalions, and 
Grant’s brigade of light cavalry, in all twenty-six thousand 
men, with nine guns, were collected undes Hill in the Bastan 
to attack D’Erlon. The position of Roncevalles was occupied 
by the remainder of Mina’s troops, supported by the block- 

WeiJington’8 force Under Carlos d’Espafia. The third. 

Order of fourth and seventh divisions and Giron’s Anda- 
lusians, the whole under Beresford, were disposed 
about Zagaramurdi,the Puerto de Echallar, and the 
lower parts of those slopes of the greater Rhune which descend 
upon Sarre. On the loft of this body the light division and 
Longa’s Spaniards, both under Charles Alten, were disposed 
on those slopes of the greater Rhune which led down towards 
Ascain. Victor Alton’s light cavalry with three batteries 
were placed on the road to Sarre, and six mountain guns 
followed Giron and Charles Alten. Thus thirty-six thousand 
fighting men ^vith twenty-four guns were concentrated in this 
quarter to attack Clauscl. 

Freyre’s Gallicians, nine thousand with six guns, were on 
Alton’s left, at the fort of Calvary and towards Jollimont; 
being held there with design to fall upon any troops Vhich 
might come from Serres by the bridge of Ascain, to support 
Clausel. The first and fifth dmsions, Wilson’s, Bradfbard*% 
and lord Aylmer’s brigades of infantry, Vandelem’s light 
dragoons and the heavy German cavalry, in all nineteen 
thousand men with fifty-four guns, under Hope, opposed 
Soult’s ri^ght wing; and the nai*^ squldron iM^^iM 
flank to aid the land operatiohik V 
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On the Frencib side each lieutensnirgenend had a special 
p<»ition to defend. D'Erlon’s first line rested its left on the 
fortified rocks of Mondariu, which could not be turned; 
from thence it run along the Choupera and Atchuleguy 
mountains, by the forge of TJrdax, to the Nivellc. This range, 
strongly entrenched, was occupied by one of Abbd’s and one of 
B’Armagnac’s brigades, Espelette being behind the former 
and Ainhoa behind the latter. Their second line composed of 
the remaning brigades, was on a broad ridge .several miles 
behind Ainhoa, and its left did not extend beyond the centre 
of the fimt line; the right, touching the bridge of Amotz, 
stretched with a wide fiank, because the Nivelle there gave 
more space: three great redoubts were constructed on tlys ridge 
and a fourth had been commenced close to the bridge. 

On the right of Ahis second line beyond the Amotz bridge, 
Olausel’s position extended to Ascain, along range of heights 
fortified with redoubts, trenches, ^d abbatis; and as the 
Nivelle after passing Amotz swept in a curve completely round ^ 
this range to Ascain, both flanks rested alike upon that river; 
having communication by the bridges at those places on the 
right -and left, and a retreat by the bridges of San and 
Harastagui in the rear. Two of Clausel’s divisions, rein¬ 
forced by one of D’Erlon’s under Maransin, were here posted. 
In front of the left were the redoubts of St. Barbe and 
Grenada, covering the camp of Sarre; in front of the right 
was the smaller Bhune, foriified and occupied by a brigade 
of Mmransin's (Uvision; and a new redoubt with abbatis was 
also commenced to cover the approaches to the bridge of 
Amotz. 

On the right of this line, beyond the bridge of Ascain, 
Darieau^s diTOion, also of Clausel’s corps, and San Pol’s Italian 
brigade dn^wn from Villatte’s reserve, held the entrenched 
camp of Serres and collected Clansel with Yillatte, the latter 
bring oh a ridge crossing the gorges of Olette and Jollimont. 
The French Hght under Reille, strongly fortified on the lower 
ground and partially covered by inundations, was nearly 
impregnable, 

Quit’s weakest point was the opening betwem tlie Bhune 
mom^ns .end the . I^ivelle^ Gradutdly narrowing as it 
approached the bridge of Amotz, this space was the most open, 
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the least fortified; and the Nivelle^ fordable above that bridgOi 
could not hamper the allies’ movements. A powerful force 
acting in that direction could pass by D’Erlon’s first line, 
break in upon the right of his Second line and upon Clausel’s 
left, and outflank both—and in that view Wellington designed 
his battle. 

Hill, leaving Mina's troops on the Gorospil mountain facing; 
the rocks of Mondarin, moved in the night by the differentl, 
passes of the Col de Maya; designing that Morillo should' 
menace the French on the Choupera and Atchuleguy moun> 
tains while the second division attacked Ainhoa and Urdax. 
The sixth division and Hamilton’s Portuguese were to assault 
the works covering the bridge of Amotz, either on the right 
or left bank of the river according to circumstances, and thus 
twenty-six thousand men were combined against D’Erlon’s 
position from thaA side. On their left Beresford’s corps was 
assembled. The third division under Colville, descending 
from Zagaramurdi, was to move against the unfinished 
redoubts and entrenchments covering the bridge of Amotz on 
the left bank of the Nivelle; thus turning D’Erlon’s right 
when it was attacked in front by Hill. On the left of the 
third division, the seventh, descending from the Echallar 
pass was to storm the Grenada redoubt, and by the village of 
Sarre to assail Clausels main position abreast with the attack 
of the third division. On the left of the seventh, the fourth 
division, assembling on the lower slopes of the greater Khunc, 
was to descend upon the San Barbe, and then moving through 
Sarre also to assail Clausel abreast with the seventh division. 
On the left of the fourth division, Giron’s Andalusian^ 
gathered higher up on the flank of the great Bhune, were to 
move abreast with the others leaving Sarre on their right; 
and they were to drive the enemy from the lower slopes of 
the smaller Ehune and in concert with the rest attack Clausel. 
In this way Hill’s and Beresford’s corps, forming a mass of 
forty thousand infantry, were to be thrust on both sides of 
the bridge of Amotz between Clausel and D’Erlbn. 

Charles Alten and Longa, having together eight thoussa^ 
men, were likewise to attack Clausel 6n the left of Giron, 
while Freyre approached the bridge of Asoain. But Alten 
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could not assail Clausel’s right without storming the smaller 
Rhune; and that mountain outwork, a hog’s-back ridge rising 
abruptly out oi table-land and parallel with the greater 
Rhune, was inaccessible along its front, which was precipitous 
and from fifty to two hundred feet high; however, on the 
French left tl\e rocks gradually decreased, descending by a 
long slope to the valley of Sarro, and about two-thirds of the 
way down the thirty-fourth French regiment was placed, with 
an advanced post on some isolated crags situated in the 
hollow between the two Ilhuncs. On the French right the 
hog*s-back sunk indeed by degrees into the plain or platform 
but was there covered by a marsh sciirccly passable; hence the 
attacking troops had first to move up against tlie-perpen¬ 
dicular rocks in front, and then file to their left under fire, 
between the marsh and the lower crags, iintjl they gained an 
accessible ijoint, from whence to fight their way along the 
narrow ridge of the hog’s-back,—the bristles of which were 
huge perpendicular crags connected with walls of loose stones, 
so as to form small forts or castles communicating Avith 
each other by narrow footways, and rising one above another 
until the culminant point was attained. The table-land 
beyond this ridge was extensive, terminating in a very deep 
ravine on every side save a narrow space on the French 
right of the marsh, where a loose stone wall was constructed, 
running perpendicularly from behind the hog’s-back and 
ending in a star fort ov^erhanging the edge of the ravine. 
This rampart and fort and the hog’s-hack itself were defended 
by Barbot’s brigade. The line of retreat Avas towards a low 
narrow neck of land, bridging the deep ravine and linking the 
Bhune to Olausers main position. At this neck a reserve Avas 
placed, partly to sustain the thirty-fourth French regiment on 
the slope of the mountain, partly to protect the neck itself 
on the side of Sarre. 

Alien collected his troops at midnight on that 6]o|>o 
of the greater Rhune which descended towards Ascain. The 
main body of the light division, turning the marsh by the 
left, was to assail the stone wall and overlap the star fort by 
the ravine beyond; Longa, stretdhing still farther on the left, 
Afas to turn the smaller Ehmie altogether; and the forty- 
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third regiment, supported by the seventeenth Portuguese, was 
to assail the hog’s-back. One battalion of riflemen and 
the mountain-guns were left on the summit of the greater 
Eliune, with orders to assail the craggy post below and con¬ 
nect Alteii’s attack with that of Giron ; and all these troops 
gained their stations so secretly the enemy had no suspicion 
of their presence, though the columns were lying within half ' 
musket-shot of the works for several hours. Towards morn¬ 
ing, five or six guns fired in a hurried manner from the low \ 
ground near the sea broke the stillness; but on the Rhune 
all was quiet and the British troops awaited the rising of the 
sun, when three guns fired from the Atchubia mountain wore 
to give the signal of attack. 

BATTLE OP THE NIVELLE. 

' [Plan 9, page 8G3.] 

Day broke with great'■splendour, and ns the first lay of 
light played on the summit of the lofty Atchubia the signal 
guns were fired in rapid snccoasion. Then the British leaped 
up, and the French, beholding with astonishment their columns 
rushing forward from the flank of the great Jlhunc, run 
to the defences with much tumult. They opened a few 
pieces which were answered from the top of the greater 
Rhune by the mountain artillery, and at the same moment 
two companies of the forty-third were detached to cross the 
marsh if possible and keep down the fire from the lower part 
of the hog’s-back; the remainder of the regiment, partly in 
line partly in a column of reserve advanced agmnst the high 
rocks. From these crags the French shot fast, hut the quick 
even movement of the British line deceived their aim^ and 
the soldiers, running forward veiy^ swiftly though the ground 
was rough, turned suddenly l>ctween the rocks and the marsh, 
and were immediately joined by the two companies which 
had passed that obstacle notwithstanding its depth.* Then all 
together jumped into the lower works; hut the men, exhausted 
by their exertions, for they had passed over half a mile ot 
very difiicult ground with a wonderful speed, remained for a 
few minutes inactive within half pistol-shct of the first stbhe 
from whence came a shai*p biting musket^. 
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Wlren they reedvered breath they arose and with a stern 
about coinUicnced the assault. The French as numerous as 
their assailants had for six weeks been labouring on 
their well-contrived castles; but strong and valiant in 
arms must the Soldiers have been who stood in that 
hour before the veterans of the forty-third. One French 
grenadier officer only dared to sustain the rush. Standing 
alone on the high wall of the first castle and flinging large 
stones with both his hands, a noble figure, be fought to the 
last and fell, while bis men, shrinking on each side, sought 
safety among the rocks on his flanks. Close and confused 
then was the action, man met man at eveiy turn, but with a 
rattling musketry, sometimes struggling in the • intricate 
narrow paths, sometimes climbing the loose stone walls, the 
British soldiers won their desperate way until they had carried 
the second castle, called by the French th(f place of arms and 
the magpie’s nest, because of a lofty pillar of rock which rose 
above it and on which a few marksmen were perched. From 
these points the defenders were driven into their last castle, 
which being higher and larger than the others and covered by 
a natural ditch or cleft in the rocks, fifteen feet deep, was 
called the Donjon, 

There they made a stand, and the assailants, having advanced 
so far as to look into the rear of the rampart and star-fort on 
the table-land below, suspended the vehement throng of their 
attack for a while; partly to gather head for storming the Don¬ 
jon, partly to fire on the enemy beneath them, who were now 
warmly engaged with the two battalions of riflemen the Por¬ 
tuguese cacadores and the seventeenth Portuguese. This last 
regiment was to have followed the forty-third, but seeing how 
rapidly and surely the latter were carrying the rocks, had 
moved at once against the traverse on the other side of the 
marsh; and very soon the French defending the rampart, being 
thus pressed in front and warned by the direction of the fire 
that they were turned on the ridge above—^seeing also the 
fifty-second, forming the extreme left of the division, now 
emeiging from the deep ravine beyond the star-fort on the 
other flank, abandoned their works. Tli'cii the forty-third 
gathering a strong head stormed the Donjon; some lea|iM 
v, * B B 
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vrith a ehont down the deep cleft in the rock, others turned it 
by the narrow paths on each Rank, and the enemy abandoned 
the loose walls at the moment th^ were being scaled; thus 
in twenty minutes eight hundred old soldiers were hustled out 
of this labyrinth—^yet not so easily but the victors lost eleven 
oRicers and sixty-seven men. 

All the mountain was now cleared of the French, for the 
riflemen dropped perpendicularly from the greater Khune upon 
the post of crags in the hollow and seized it with small loss ; 
but they were ill-scconded by Giron’s Andalusians, and hardly 
handled by the thirty-fourth French regiment, which obsti¬ 
nately clung to the slope, and covered the flight of the con¬ 
fused cr»>wd rushing down the mountain behind them towards 
the connecting neck of land: at that point also, all rallied 
and seemed inclined to renew the action, yet after some hesi¬ 
tation continued their retreat. This favourable moment for a 
decisive stroke had been Ipokcd for by the commander of the 
forty-third, but the officer entrusted with the reserve com¬ 
panies of the regiment had thrown them needlessly into the 
fight, thus rendering it impossible to collect a body strong 
enough to assail such a heavy mass. The contest at the stone 
wall and star-fort, shortened by the rapid success on the hog’s 
back, had not been very severe; Kempt however, always 
conscpicuous for his valour, was severely wounded; neverthe¬ 
less he did not quit the field, and soon re-formed liis brigade 
on the platform he had thus so gallantly won. The fifty- 
second, having turned the position by the ravine, was now 
approaching the enemy’s line of retreat; but Alten, following 
his instructions, halted the division partly in the ravine itself 
to the left of the ucck, partly on the table-land, During the 
action Longa got near Ascaiu in connexion with Freyre, and 
in that state, tlic enemy now and then cannonading, Alten 
awaited the progress of the army on his right; for tho 
columns there had a long way to march and it was essential 
to regulate the movements. * 

Q’ho signal-guns from the Atehubia which sent the light 
division against the HUune, had also put the fourth and seventh 
divisions in movement agmnst tho redoubts of Ban Barbe 
and Grenada, and eighteen guns were instantly placed in 
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tcry agaiutit the former. While they poured their btvcaiu (tf 
shot the troops advanced with scaling'ladders^ and the skir* 
miehers of the fourth division soon got into the rear of the 
work; whereupon the French leaped out and fled, and Boss’s 
battery of horse s»|illery, galloping to a rising ground m rear 
of the Grenada fort, drove them from there also: then the 
divisions carried the village of Sarre and the position beyond 
it, and advanced to the attack of Clausd's main position. 

It was now eight o’clock and from the smaller Bhuini a 
splendid spectacle of war opened upon the view. On the left 
tlie ships of war slowly sailing to and fro were exchanging 
allots with the fort of Soeoa; and Hope, menacing all the 
French lines in the low ground, sent the sound of a Jiundrcd 
pieces of artillery bellowing np tbe rocks, to be answered by 
nearly as many from the tops of the mountains. On the 
right, the summit of the great Atchuhia wjjs just lighted by 
the rising sun, and fifty thousanjl men, rushing down its 
enormous slopes with ringing shouts, seemed to chase the 
receding shadows into the decj) valley. The plains of France 
so long overlooked from the towering crags of the Pyrenees 
were to bo tbe prize of battle, and the half-famished soldiers 
in their fury broke through the iron barrier erected by Suult 
as if it were but a screen of reeds. 

A space of seven or eight miles contained the principal 
action; but the skirts t)f battle sj^read wide and in no point 
bad the combinations failed. Hill, after a long and diflicult 
night march, had uea'red the enemy a little before seven 
o’clock. Sending Morillo and Mina against tbe Mondarain 
and Atchuleguy rocks, he with the second division brushed 
away the French brigade from Urdax and Ainboa, Then the 
sixth division and Hamilton’s Portuguese passed the Nivelle 
lower down and by the right bank tlircateiied tbe bridge of 
Amotz > thus the Spaniards held Abbd in play on the rocks, 
while three Anglo-Portnguese divisions advanced against 
H’Frlon’s ^Icond position. The ground was however so rugged 
^^ey could, not close before eleven o’clock on the redoubts, 
each of which contained five hundred men. They were placed 
along the crest of a ridge thickly clothed with bushes, covered 
de^ ravine, very diflicult to attaok; but OUntoo 
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tunictl the ravine with the sixth division ou the left, drove 
the French from the half-finished works covering the bridge 
of Amotz, and wheeling to his right approached the nearest 
redoubt, whereupon the garrison abandoned it. Then Hamil¬ 
ton, passing the ravine on Clinton’s right, menaced the next 
redoubt, and the second division under Byi%, also passing, 
stormed the third redoubt. D’Armagnac now feet fire to hiS; 
hutted camp and retreated to Helbacen de Borda behind Sanl 
pursued by Clinton. Abba’s second brigade, on the I 
French left, was separated from D’Armagnac by a ravine; but 
he also after some hesitation retreated towards Espelettc and 
Cambo, where his other brigade falling back before Morillo, 
rejoined* him. ' 

It was the j)rogrcsa of the battle on the left of the Nive 
that rendered D’Erlon’s defence so feeble. After the fall of 
tbs St. Barbc aud‘ (frenada redoubts, Conroux endeavoured lo 
defend the heights of Sarre; but while the fourth and seventh 
divisions and the ninety-fourth regiment, detached from the 
third division, carried that point, the third division, being on 
their right and less opposed, pushed towards the bridge of 
Amotz, forming in conjunction with the sixth division the 
small end of the wedge into which Beresford’s and Hill’s 
corps were now thrown. The French were thus driven from 
all their unfinished works covering that bridge on both sides 
of the Nivelle, and Conroux’s division, sj^read from Sarre to 
Amotz, was broken by superior numbers at every point. He 
indeed vigorously defended the finished works around the 
* bridge itself but soon fell mortally wounded; then the third 
division seizing the bridge, established itself on the heights 
between that structure and the redoubt of liouis the XIV. 
which was also unfinished. This happened about eleven 
o’clock, and D’Erlon, fearing to be cut ofl:’ from St. \% yielded. 
as we have seen at once to the attack of the sixth division; 
and at the same time Conroux’s troops feH back jn disorder 
from Sarre, closely pursued by the fourth and seventh divi¬ 
sions, which were immediately established on the left of the 
third. Thus the communication between Clausel and D’Erlon 
was cut, the left flank of one the right flai^ of the other 
brdkczti and the direct communication between Hll][ and 
feid was secured by one and same blow. ' 
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Clauscl however still stood firm with Taui)in’s and 
Marunsiu’s divisious; and the latter, now complete by the 
return of Barbot’s brigade from the Smaller Khune, occupied 
the redoubt of Louis XIV., and having eight field-pieces 
attempted to cover tlie flight of Conroux’s troops. His guns 
were soon silenced by Boss’s horse artillery, the only battery 
which had surmounted the difficulties of the ground after 
passing Sarre. The infantry were then assailed, in front 
by the fourth and seventh divisions, in flank by the third 
division ; the redoubt was stormed, the garrison bayonetted, 
Oonroux’s men continued to fly, Marausin’s after a stiff 
combat were cast headlong into the ravines behind their posi¬ 
tion and he was taken, yet afterwards escaped in thg confu¬ 
sion. Giron then came up on the left of the fourth division, 
somewhat late, and after having abandoned the riflemen on 
the lower slopes of the smaller Bhune. • 

On the French side Taupin’s trgops and a large body of 
conscripts, fonning Clausel’s right wing, still remained to 
fight. Their left rested on a large work called the signal 
redoubt, which had no artillery but overlooked the whole 
position; the right was covered by two redoubts overhanging 
a ravine which separated them from the camp of Serres, and 
some works in the ravine itself protected the communication 
by the bridge of Ascain. Behind the signal redoubt, on a 
ridge ci’ossing the road to San Pe, by wliieh Marausin and 
Conroux’s divisions were now flying in disorder, there was 
another work called the redoubt of Harastaguia; and Clauscl 
thinking he might still dispute the victory if his reserve 
division could come to his aid from the camp of Serres, drew 
the thirty-first regiment from Taupin and posted it in front 
of this redoubt. His design was to rally Maransin’s and 
Conroux’s troops there and so form a new line, the left on 
the Harastaguia the right on the signal redoubt, into which 
last he threw six hundred of the eighty-eighth regiment. In 
this position, having a retreat by the bridge of Asmn, he 
thought to renew the battle; but his plan failed at the moment 
of conception, because Taupin could not stand before the 
light division which was now again in full action. 

About half-past nine, Alton, seeing the whole of the 
cedumus ou his right us far as the eye could reach wbU 
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engaged with the enemy, had crossed the low nect of land in 
his front. The fifty-second regiment first passed with a very 
narrow front under a destructive cannonade and fire of 
musketry from entrenchments on the opposite mountain; a 
road, coming from Ascain by the ravine, wound up the pki- , 
tion*, and as the fifty-second pushed their attadc along it the 
enemy abandoned his entrenchments on each side aiwl Ibrsooli^ 
even his crowning works above. This formidable regiment, 
was followed by the other troops. Taupin, though his divi- \ 
sion was weak and now diminished by the absence of the ; 
thirty-first regiment, awaited the attack, being supported by 
the conscripts drawn up in his rear; but at that time 
Longa, iiaving turned the smaller E-lmuc, approached Ascain 

Clauaei MSS conjunction with Freyre’s troops, and their 

skirmishers opened a distant musketry against 

the works coverifig that bridge; panic seized the French, the 

^ . , seventieth rcfgiment abandoned the two redoubts 

Taupin’a ® 

Report, above, and the conscripts were withdrawn. Clausel 
MSS. ordered Taupin to retake the forts, but this 

only added to the disorder;—the, seventieth regiment dis¬ 
banded entirely and were not re-assemhled until next day. 
There remained only four regiments unbroken, the eighty- 
eighth which was in the signal redoubt, two under Taupin 
in rear of the works on the right, and the thirty-first which 
covered the Harastaguia, now the only line of retreat. 

Clausel, anxious to bring off the regiment from the si^al 
redoubt, ordered Taupin to charge on one side, intending to 
do the same himself on the other at the head of the thirty- 
first; hut the latter was vigorously attacked by thi§ Fortuguese 
of the seventh division, while the fourth division rapidly 
interposed between it and the signal redoubt, which was 
moreover turned on its right at musket-shot by the forty- 
third and Barnard’s riflemen. Wherefpre Taupih, instead of 
charging was himself charged in front By the riflemen; and 
being menaced at the same time in flank by ..the fourth 
division retreated, closely pursued by Barnard ^til that 
intrepid officer fell dangerously wounded. During *thls 
struggle the seventh division broke the thirty-first, and the 
complete: the French fled to the diflerent bridges over 
the'^^ivclle and the signal redoubt was left to its iate. 
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Mb lormi^ble work barred the way of the light division, 
but it Wiks of BO value to the defence when the forts on its 
flanks were abandoned. Oolbome approached it in front with 
the fifty*^econd regiment, Qiron menaced it on Oolborne’s 
righ^ Cole was passing to its rear and Kempt’s brigade was 
turning it on the left. Colborne whose military judgment 
was seldom at fault, halted under the brow of the conical hill 
on which the work was situated; hut some Spaniards making 
a vaunting though feeble demonstration of attacking it on his 
right were beaten back, and at that moment a staif-ofliccr, 
without warrant, for Alten on the spot assured the author of 
this history he sent no such order, rode up and directed 
Colborne to advance. It was ly) moment for remon¬ 
strance and covered by the steepness of the hill he reached 
the flat top forty yards from, the work; the rush was tlien 
made, but a wide ditch, thirty feet deep, well fraised and 
palisaded, stopped him short, and the lire of the enemy 
stretched all the foremost men dead. Colborne, escaping 
miraculously for he was always at the head and on horseback, 
immediately led the regiment under cover of the brow to 
another point, and thinking to take the French unawares 
made another rush, yet with the same result : at three dif¬ 
ferent places did he rise to the surface in this manner, and 
each time the French fire swept away the head of his column. 
Resorting then to persuasion he held out a white handkerchief 
and summoned the commandant, pointing out to him how 
bis work was surrounded, how hopeless his defence; he 
yielded, having had only one man killed, whereas on the 
British i^e there fell two hundred soldiers of a regiment 
never surpassed in arms since arms were first borne by men. 

During this affair Clausel had crossed the Nivelle in great 
disorder; Maransin’s and Oonroux’s troops near San the 
thirty<^firtt regiment at Harastaguia, Taupin between that 
. jtlace and the bridge of Serres. Pursued by the third and 
seventh ^visions, the skirmishers of the former crossed by 
^motz.and a bridge above San P^, and entered the latter place 
ii^hile the French were in the act of passing the river below. 
It was now past two o’clock, Conroux’s troops pushed on to 
Helbec^ de Bord% a fo^fled position on the road ftom San 
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to Bayonue, wbexc they were Joined by Taupma^d B’lltW 
with D’Arraaguac’s «bvision; but Clausel tallied Hatansin’s 
men and took post on some heights immediately above Ssm 
P6. Soult who had on the first alarm hurried from St. Jean 
de Luz to the camp of Serres with all his reserve artillery and 
spare troops, now menaced the-allies’ left flank by Ascain. 
Wellington then halted Cole, Alien and Giron on the reverse 
slopes of Clausers original position, facing the camp of Serres; 
waiting until Clinton, then following D’Armagnac on the 
right of the Nivcllc, w'as well .advanced. Wlien assured of 
Clinton’s progress he crossed the Nivelle with the third and 
seventh divisions, and drove Maransin from his new position; 
but with a hard struggl^ in which Inglis was wounded and 
the fifty-first and sixty-eighth regiments handled very roughly, 
Tjiis ended the battle in the centre, for darkness was coming 
on, and the troojfe were exhausted, especially the sixth divi¬ 
sion, which had been marching or fighting for twenty-four 
hours. However three divisions were then firmly established 
in rear of Soult’s right wing, of whose operations it is time 
to treat. 

In front of Hcille’sentrenchnientsweretwoadvancedpositions; 
the camp of the Sans Culottes on his right, the Bons Secours 
in his centre, covering Urogne. The first was carried early in 
the morning by the fifth division, which advanced to the inun¬ 
dation covering the heights of Bordegain and Ciboure. The 
second was taken by Ilalket’s Germans and the guards; and 
the eighty-fifth regiment, of lord Aylmer’s brigade, drove a 
French battalion out of Urogne. The first division then menaced 
the camp of Belchena, and the German skirmishers passed a 
stream covering part of the line; they were however soon 
driven hack by the enemy, whose musketry and .{^nnonade 
were brisk along the whole front. Freyre, advancing from 
Jollimont and the Calvaire on the right of the first divisiipu, 
placed eight guns in battery against the Kassuu redoubt, con¬ 
structed on the ridge occupied by Vfllatte to cover the 
approaches to Ascain. There he was opposed by bis own 
countrymen under Casa Palacio, who commanded the remains 
of Joseph’s Spanish guards; and during the fight Fife’s 
skirmisliers on the right united as we have seub with 
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TVila Msc; \Mtttle waa maiutalaed along the whole line until 
nightfall, with eq^ual loss of men but great advantage to the 
allies; because it occupied Iteille’s two divisions and Yillatte’s 
reserve, and prevented the troops in the camp of Serres from 
passing the bridge of Ascain to aid Clausel. However when 
ho was overpowered and Wellington had entered San P4, 
Daricau and the Italian brigade withdrew from Serres and 
Villatte occupied it; whereupon Freyre and Longa entered the 
town of Ascain, but Villatte held the camp until lleille had 
withdrawn into St. Jean do Luz and destroyed all the bridges 
on the lower Nivelle,—^whcii that was effected the whole 
retired, and at daybreak reached the heights of Bidart on the 
road to Bayonne. During the night .the allies lialtc^ on the 
position they had gained in the centre; but the accidental con¬ 
flagration of a wood comj)letely separated the piquets towards 
Ascain from the main body, and spreadyig far and wide 
over the heath lighted up all the hillg, a blaxiiig sign of war to 
France. 

The 11th the army advanced in order of battle. Hope 
forded the river above St. Jean de Luz with his infantry and 
marched on Bidart; Beresford moved by the roads leading 
upon Arboune; Hill, communicating by his right with Morillo 
who was on the rocks of Mondarain, brought his left forward 
into communication with Beresford, and with his centre took 
possession of Suraide and Espelctte facing Oambo. The time 
required to restore the bridges for the artillery at Giboure and 
the change of front on the right rendered these movements 
slow; and gave Soult time to rally his army upon a third line 
of fortified camps, the right resting on the coast at Bidart, the 
centre at Helbacen Borda, the left at Ustaritz on the Nive. 
This front was about eight miles, but the works were only 
slightly advanced, and Soult, dreading a second battle on so 
wide a field, drew back bis centre and left to Arbonne and 
Arauntz, broke down the bridges on the Nive at TJstaritz, and 
at two o’clock a slight skirmish engaged by the allies in 
the centre closed the day’s proceedings. Next morning the 
I’cench retired to the ridge of Beyris, their right near Anglet, 
their left in the entrenched camp of Bayonne. 

. Pnring this movment a dense fog arrested the alUesf, 
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Init wLen the day cleared Hope took post at Hdart oi t|li 9 
leftj and Beresford occupied Ahetze, Arbotuxe, and the hiU 
of Ban Barbe, in the centre. Hill endeavoured to pass 
the fords and restore the broken bridges of Ustaritz, and ^ 
also made a demonstration agaii^st the works at Oambo; but 
the rain which fell heavily in the mountains on the 11th ren¬ 
dered the fords impassable, and both points were defended I 
fiucoessfally by Foy. That officer’s operations had been ■ 
isolated. For though D’Erlon mistrusting the strength of his 
own position had in the night of the 9th sent him an order to 
move on Espelette from Bidarray, it arrived too late; Foy, 
following Boult’s previous instructions, drove Mina from 
the QoTOspil mountain in the morning of the 10th, and 
Ranking Moiillo forced him also back fighting to the Puerto 
de Maya. But then the receding sound and smoke of D’Erlon’s 
battle caused the *French general, who had lost a colonel and 
one hundred and fifty men, to retire; he however took much 
baggage and a hundred prisoners and continuing his retreat 
all night reached Oambo and Ustaritz the 11th, in time to 
relieve Abba’s division at those posts, which on the 12th he 
defended against Hill. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In this battle Soult was driven in a few hours from a 
mountain position which he had been fortifying for three 
months. He lost four thousand two hundred ai^ sixty-five 
men and officers, including twelve or fourteen hundred pri¬ 
soners. One general was killed; all his field-magazines at 
St. Jean dc Luz and Espelette fell into the hands of the 
victors; and fifty-one pieces of artillery were takcaa, the greater 
part having been abandoned in the redoubts of the low country. 
The alliea had two generals, Kempt and Byn^. wounded 
and they lost two thousand six hundred and n^nefcy*fo:^r: men 
and officers. -ft 

2°. Soult fared as most generals will, irho seek hy^texuuve 
lined to supply the want of numbers or of hardmess in the 
troops. A^inst rude commanders and undisciplined soldi^ 
fines may avail, seldom against accomplished g^rals, never 
when the assailants are the better soldievs. Cs^ atAIesie 
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tesisted tW OfitolSj but bis lines served Hin not at Dyrracbiuui 
against Pompey. Orassus failed in OalabTia'against Bpartacua. 
Marlborougb broke tbrougb a\\ tbe Prencb Vines in PVandera, 
and it WcWingtcisi succeeded at 'Vorres V edtas it was perViaps 
‘ because bis iines 'were not .attacked. It may be Boult was 
seduced by tbat examide, for bis works were almost as gigantic 
and upon tbe same plan; that is to say a river on one flank 
the ocean on tbe other, the front on mountains covered with 
redoubts and partially protected by inundations. But be had 
only three months to complete his system, his labours were 
under the gaze of his enemy, and his troops, twice defeated 
during the execution, were inferior in confidence and numbers to 
the assailants. Weliington’s lines had been laboured'for a whole 
year; Masseua only knew of them when they stopped his 
progress, and his army, inferior in numbers, liad been repulsed 
in the recent battle of Bubuco. • 

3°, This criticism does not Ripply to entrenched camps 
within compass around •which an active army moves as on a 
pivot, delivering or avoiding battle according to circumstances; 
it applies only to those extensive covering lines by which 
soldiers are taught to coiLsider themselves inferior to their 
enemies. A general is thus precluded from showing himself 
at important points and at critical periods; he is unable to 
encourage his troops or correct errors; and sudden combina¬ 
tions of genius are excluded by the necessity of adhering to 
the worksj while the assailants may menace every point and 
select where to break through. The defenders seeing tbe 
large attacdcing columns and having no proportionate masses 
to oppose, become fearful, knowing there must be some weak 
point which •will be the measure of strength for the whole. 
But tbe assailants fall on with a heat and vehemence belong- 
xngto ihose who act voluntarily and on the offensive; each 
mass strives to outdo those on its right and left, and failure is 
only a rej^se; whereas the assailed, having no resource but 
tletory, look to their flanks and are more anxious about their 
neighbburs’ fighting than thrir own 

4®. All these di^vantages were illustrated on the Nivelle. 
])*Erl6n attributed his defeat to Oonrouxk losing the bridge of 
Aonoiisi and to that also Mai'unsin traced his discomfiture. 
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Taupin laid his defeat at Itoansin’s door, and 
Clausel ascribed it to want of firmness in the 
troops; but he also said, if Daricaii had come* 
from the camp at Serres to his aid he would 
have held his ground. Soult tliought Clausel liad rashly 
a 1 * mraa attempted to defend Sarre after tlie San Barbe 

OOUlt^ lit 

and Grenada redoubts were taken, and thus let 
Conroux be overwhelmed in detail. He should, Soult said, 
have concentrated his three divisions on the main position, 
and there covered by the small Rlmne should have been 
victorious; and it was scarcely credible that such entrenchments 
as Clausel and D’Erlon had to defend should have been earned; 
—for his jjart he relied on their strength so confidently, as to 
think the allies must sacrifice twenty-five thousand men to 
force them and perhaps fail then. He had been on the right 
when the battle bega»n, no rei)orts came to him, he could judge 
of events only by the fire; i^ud when he reached the camp of 
Serres with his reserve troops and artilleiy Clausel’s works 
were lost 1 His arrival had however paralysed the march of 
three divisions. This was true, yet there seems some founda¬ 
tion for Clausel’s complaint, namely, that he had for five hours 
fought on his main position and during that time no help had 
c#me, although the camp of {3erres was close at hand, the 
distance from St. Jean de Luz to that place only four miles 
and the attack in the low ground evidently a feint. This then 
was Soult’s error. He suffered Hope to hold in play twenty- 
five thousand men in the low ground, while fifteen thousand 
under Clausel lost the battle on the hills. 

5°. The French army was inferior in numbers and many of 
the works were unfinished; yet two strong divisions, Baricau's 
and Toy’s, were quite thrown out of the fight; for the slight 
oftensive movement made by the latter produced no eftect 
whatever. Vigorous counter-attacks are no doubt essential to 
a good defence; and it was in allusion to tiiis that^Ji^apolcon, 
speaking of Joseph’s position behind the Ebro in the begin¬ 
ning of the war, said, ‘ if a river were as broad and rapid as 
the Danube it would be nothing without secure points for ^ 
passing to the offensive.* The same maxim affects lines,^ 
and Soult applied this principle grandly when he proposed 
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tbe descent upon Aragon to Suchet; bnt he conceived it 
meanly, when he ordered Foy to attack by the Gorospil 
mountmu. That general’s numbers were too few, the direction 
of his march false ; one rcginicnt in the battle at the decisive 
moment, would have been worth three on such a secondary 
point. Toy’s retreat was incvit;iblc if D’Erlon failed, and 
wanting Toy’s aid D’Erlon did fail. What success could Toy 
obtain ? He might have driven Mina over the Col de Maya 
and through the I’astan; he might have defeated Morillo and 
perhaps have taken Hill's baggage; yet this would have been 
little against tbe allies’ success at Amotz, and the deejier he 
penetrated the more difficult would have been his retreat. The 
incursion into the Bastan by Yspegui, j)ro])osed by l)im on tbe 
6th, although properly rejected by Soult would have produced 
greater effects than the one executed by Gorospil on the 10th; 
for Hill’s troops were then in march by Laigades through the 
Alduides, and a,sudden attack iijight have caused a delay of 
the great battle beyond the 10th; then the heavy rains, which 
set in the 11th, would have rendered it difficult to attack 
at all: Soult would thus have had time to complete his works. 

6°. It has been advanced as a minor cause of defeat that the 
Trench troops were posted in front, whereas they should have 
been in rear of the redoubts, this, if so, >vas not by design, for 
Clausel’s report of the action expressly states that Maransin 
was directed to form in rear and charge when the assailants 
were between the redoubts and the abbatis. It is however 
needless to pry closely when tbe great cause lies broad on tbe 
surface—Wellington directed superior numbers with superior 
skill. The proof will be found in the following analysis, but 
it must be noted that the conscripts are not included in the 
Trench force—they were kept in masses behind and never 
engaged. 

Abba’s division of five thousand old soldiers were paralysed 
by the operations of Longa and Mina, wdio at the saiim time 
entirely occupied Toy’s division—thus six thousand of Wel¬ 
lington’s Ivorst soldiers sufficed to employ twelve thousand of 
Soult’s best troops, and meanwhile Hill fell with twenty 
thousand upon the five thousand under D’Armagnao. The 
battle was in this manner secured on the right bank of the 
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Kivelle, while Beresford on the left bank thrust twenty-fpw 
thousand against the ten thousand composing Oon^ux*s and 
Maransin’s divisions. Hill and Beresford also in advandng, 
formed a wedge towards the bridge of Amotz, whereby forty- 
four thousand men were impelled against the fifteen thousand 
under D’Armagnac, Conroux, and Maraitsin; and these last 
could not even fight together, because part of Conroux’s 
troops were previously defeated near Sarre, and a brigade of 
Maransin’s was beaten on the smaller llhunc before the main 
attack commenced. Finally, Alten, having eight thousand 
combatants, first defeated Barbot’s brigade on the llhunc and 
then fell on Taupin who had only three thousand, and tlie rest 
of the French army was held in check by Freyre and Hope. 
Thus more than fifty thousand good and confident troops were 
suddenly thrown upon eighteen thousand, good men also but 
dispirited by previous defeats. Against such a thunderbolt 
there was no defence in the French works. Was it then a 
simple matter for Wellington so to combineliis battle? The 
mountains on whose huge thinks he gathered his fierce soldiers, 
the roads he opened, the horrid crags he surmounted, the 
headlong steeps he descended, the wild regions through which 
he poured the destructive fire of more than ninety guns, these 
and the reputation of the French commander furnish the ever¬ 
lasting reply. 

And yet he did not compass all that he designed. Tlie 
French right escaped, because vfhen he passed the Nirello 
at San P4 he had only two divisions in hand; the sixth had 
not come up; three were watching the camj) at Serres, and 
before he could descend in force to the low ground the 
day closed. The great object of the battle was therefore 
unattained; and it may be a question, seeing short light and 
bad roads were npt unexpected, whether the princip«d attack 
should not have been directed entirely against Clause!. Cailos 
d’Espaila and the remainder of Mina’s battalions could have 
reinforced Morillo with five thousand men to occupy p’Erlon’^. 
attention, and it was not essential to defeat him; though 
he attributed bis retreat to Clausel’s reverse, that general did 
not complain that D’Erlon’s flight endangered bis position. 
!i|'his arrangement would have enabled Hill to reinfiiFOt 
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Beregford, and have given Wellington throe addMonal divv 
mono with which to cross the Nivelle before two o’clock 
Soult’s right wing could not then have escaped. 

7®. From some oversight the despatches did but scant and 
tardy justice to the light division. Acting alone, for Longa 
went off towards Ascain and scarcely hrcd a shot, that division 
only four thousand seven hundred strong, first carried the 
smaller Ehune defended by Barbot, and then beat Taupin from 
the main position, thus driving superior numbers from the 
strongest works; and being less than one-sixth of the whole 
force directed against Clausel, those matchless veterans defeated 
one-third of his corps. Many brave men they lost, and of 
two who fell I will speak. 

The first, low in rank for he was but a lieutenant, rich in 
honour for he bore many scars, was young of days—be was 
only nineteen, and had seen more combat^'and sieges than he 
could count years. So slight in pmon and of such surpassing 
and delicate beauty that the Spaniards often thought him 
a girl disguised in man’s clothing, he was yet so vigorous, 
so active, so brave, that the most daring and experienced 
veterans watched his looks on the field of battle, and, implicitly 
following where he led, would like cliildren obey his slightest 
sign in the most difficult situations. His education was 
incomplete, yet were his natural powers so happy that the 
keenest and best-furnished intellects shrunk from an encoanter 
of wit; and every thought and aspiration was proud and noble, 
indicating future greatness if destiny had so willed it. Such 
was Edward Freer of the forty-third. The night before the 
battle he had that strange anticipation of coming death so 
often felt by military men; he was struck with three balls 
at the firirti storming of the Ehune rocks, and the sternest 
soldiers wept even in the middle of the fight when tlmy saw 
him fall. 

On the same day and at the same hour was killed colonel 
Thomas Lloyd. He likewise had been a long time in the 
forty-thiril. “Ondi^ him Freer had learned the rudiments of 
his profession; hut in the course of the war promotion placed 
lipyd at the head of the ninety-fourth, and it was leading 
^t ri^Bient he fell In him also were combined mental 
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fttvA poYTCTs 0? Tvo ordvMTy \dY\d. OraceCtA symmeUy, 
Wculeoa streugUi, and a countenance frank and majestic, 
gave tke true index of bis nature; for his capacity was great 
and commanding, and his military knowledge extensive both 
from experience and study. Of his mirth and wit, well known 
in the army, it only need be said, that he used the latter without 
offence, yet so as to increase his ascendancy over those with 
whom he held intercourse; for though gentle ho was ambi¬ 
tious, valiant and conscious of fitness for great exploits. And 
he like Freer was prescient of and predicted his own fall, hut 
with no abatement of courage; for when he received the mortal 
wound, a most painful one, he would not suffer himself to he 
moved i^d remained to watch the battle, making observations 
upon its changes until death came. It was thus at the age of 
thirty, that the good the brave the generous Lloyd died. 
Tributes to his m(vit have been published by Wellington and 

The Event his,own poor soldicrs; by the highest 

fill Life of and by the lowest! To their testimony I add 
ft Sergeant, Served on equal terms with 

him say whether in aught it has exaggerated his deserts. 
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Sdult iit first designed to leave part of his forces in the 
entrenched camp of Bayonne, and take a flanking position 
behind the Nive, half-way between Bayonne and St. Jean 
Pied de Port; his left secured by the entrenched mountain of 
Ursouiu; his right on the heights above Cambo, the britlge- 
head of which would give him the power of making offensive 
movements. He thus hoped to keep his troo|)s together and 
restore their confidence, while he confined tlie allies to a small 
sterile district o^ Erance between the rivet’ and the sea, and 
rendered their oituation very uneasy during the winter if 
they did not retire. However he soon modified this jilaii. 
The works of the Bayonne camp were not complete and his 
presence was necessary to urge their progress; the camp on 
the Ursouia mountain had been neglected, contrary to orders; 
the bridge-head at Cambo had been only commenced on the 
right bank, and though complete on the left bank had a 
bad trace: moreover the Nive in dry weather proved fordable 
at Ustaritz below Cambo, and at many places above that 
point. Remaining therefore at Bayonne himself with six 
divisions and Villatte’s reserve, he sent D’Erlon wdth three 
divibiona to reinforce Foy at Cambo. 

Yet neither D’Erlon’s divisions nor Soult’s whole army 
would have stopped Wellington, if other circumstances had 
permitted him to act; for the hardships and privations of the 
piountains had improved the quality of his troops. Fine air 
and the absence of drink had confirmed their health, while 
strict discipline and their own eagerness to enter the fair 
plains of France spread out before them had excited tliek 
military qualities in a wonderful degree. Danger was their 
sport; and their experienced general, in the vigour of life, waa 
aqutkily impatient for action. Neither the works of Uw 
VOJU V. c c 
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Bnvoone fainp nor the barrier of the Nive could have ' 
witlisfood the ]»rogress of such a fiery host; and if WftI-' ' 
lingloii < ouM liave let their strength and fury loose in the 
first da} s succeeding the buttle, f ranee would have felt Ms 
conquering footsteps to her centre. But the country at the 
foot of the Pyrenees is a deejj clay, impassable after rain 
except by the royal road near the coast, or that of St. Jean ; 
Pied de Port, both of which were in the power of the French, 
On the bye-roads the infantry sunk to the mid leg, the \ 
cavalry above the horses’ knees, and even to the saddle-girths 
in sonic places: the artillery could not move at all, Kain 
commenced on the 11th, and the mist in the early part of 
the 12th gave Soult time to regain his camp and secure the 
high road to St. Jean Pied dc Port; hence his troops easily 
gained their proper posts on the Nive, while his adversary, 
fixed in the swamps, could only make the inefiectual demon- 
sti'ation at Ustaritz and Cambo. 

Wellington, uneasy for his right flank while the French 
commanded the Cambo passage, directed Hill to menace it 
again on the 16th. Foy had received orders to preserve the 
bridge-head on the right bank in any circumstances, but he 
was permitted to abandon the work on the left bank in the 
event of a general attack; however, at Hill's approach the 
officer in comm«,nd destroyed all the entrenchments and the 
bridge itself; thus doing the allies’ work, for their flank 
being thereby secured they went into cantonments to avoid 
the rain. But bad weather was not the only obstacle to 
further operations. On the very day of the battle Freyre’s 
and Longa’s soldiers pillaged Ascain and murdered sevegral 
persons; next day all the Spanish troops continued those 
excesses in various jdaces; and Mina’s battalions, some of 
whom were also in a state of mutiny, made a plundering and 
iDurdering inciu’sion from the mountains towards Hellctto. 
Tlic Portuguese and British soldiers of the left wing had com^ 
mence<I the like outrages : two French persons were killed in 
<me town. General Pakenbam, arriving at the moment, put 
the perpetrators to death, thus nipping this wickedness in tlio, 
bud at his own risk. Legally he had not that power, but 
his generosity, humanity imd chivairic spirit, then and always 
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jeateitcd tlte admiration of honourable persona. He fell after- 
' wards in oominand at Hew Orleans, and has been most foully 
traduced by American writers. Pre-eminently distinguished 
for detestation of inhumanity and outrage, he h as been, with 
astounding falsehood represented as instigating his troops to 
the most infamous excesses; but from a people holding mil¬ 
lions of tl^ir fellow-beings in the most horrible slavery, while 
they prate and vaunt of liberty until all men, turn with 
loathing from the sickening folly, what can be expected! 

Terrified by these excesses the French people tied even 
from, the larger towns. Wellington quickly relieved them. 
On the 12th he put to death all the Spanish marauders he 
could take in the act, and then, although expecting a battle, 
be with many reproaches, and despite of their leaders’ dis¬ 
content, forced the whole to withdraw into their own country. 
Giron’s Andalusians were sent to the Bastan^* where O’Donucl 
resumed the command; Freyre’s Gallicians went to the dis 
trict between Iruu and Emani, Longa over the Ebro; Mina’s 
insubordinate battalions were disarmed, and Morillo only was 
suffered to remain in France, These decisive proceedings, 
marking the lofty character of tlie man, were not less politic 
than resolute; the French peojde immediately returned, and 
finding the strictest discipline preserved and all things paid 
for adopted an amicable intercourse with the invaders; b\it 
the loss of so many troops and the bad weather produced 
momentary inactivity; head-quarters were suddenly fixed at 
Jean de Loz, and the troops established in permanent 
cantonments. 

The left wing, occupying a broad ridge, >vas placed on both 
sides ot great road beyond Bidart, the principal post there 
^e mansion-house of the mayor of Biaritz; and the 
front was covered by a small stream spreading here and there 
, into large tanks between which the road was conducted. The 
centre, posted partly on the continuation of this ridge in 
friimi of Arcangues, partly on the hill of San Barbe, extended 
by Arrauntz he Ustaritz. The right was thrown back to face 
Dl&lon’s position, and stretched by Cambo to Itzassu. From 
tbus position, which had about six miles of front and eight 
males of fiank, strong piquets were pushed forwards, and the 

o o 2 
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infantry occupied all the villages and towns behind far 
back as Espelette, Suraidc; Ainhoa, San Pe, Sarre^ and 
Ascain. One regiment of Vandeleur’s cavalry remained on 
the left, the remainder were sent to Anduya and Urogue: 
Victor Alton’s horsemen were about San P6; and the heiivy 
cavalry remained in Spain. 

The establishing o the advanced posts produclid several, 
skirmishes. On the 18th the generals Wilson and Vandeleur 
were wounded. On the same day Beresford drove the French ’ 
from the bridge of Urdains, and maintained his acquisition 
next day against a counter attack. A more serious action 
had place the 23rd in front of Arcangues. This village, held 
by the piquets of the light division, was two or three miles in 
front of Arbonne where the nearest support was cantoned. 
It stood in the centre of a crescent-shaped ridge, and the sen¬ 
tries of both armies were so close that the reliefs and patroles 
actually passed each other in their rounds: a surprise was 
inevitable if it suited either side to attempt it. Wellington 
visited the post, and the field-officer on duty made known to 
him its disadvantages, and the means of remedying them by 
taking entire possession of the ^^llage, pushing piquets along 
the horns of the crescent, and establishing a chain of posts 
across the valley between them. He appeared satisfied with 
this project, and two days afterwards the forty-third and some 
of the riflemen were employed to effect it, the greatest part of 
the division being brought up in support. The French after a 
few shots abandoned Arcangues, Bussussary, and both horns 
of the crescent, retiring to a large fortified house situated at 
the mouth of the valley. The matter was thus executed with 
the loss of only five men wounded, and the action should have 
ceased; but tlie piquets of the forty-third suddenly received 
orders to attack the fortified house, and columns of support 
were shown at several points of the semicircle; the Fren<^ 
conceiving they were to be seriously assailed then rrinforced 
their post; a sharp fight ensued, and the piquets^ finally 
withdrawn to the ground they had originally l^ined, 
beyond which they should never have been pushed, '!^ 

• eight men and officers, of which eighty were of the 

Wellington finding that the contracted clayey country he 
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pturalysed &ll his artillery and his cavalry, 

thfit is to say, a hundred guns and nine thousand SSSlng 

horsemen, became anxious to pass the Nive: but stateB, 

• ^ ^ ^ uss 

the rain continued to baffle him, and meanwhile 

Mina, descending again from the Alduides to plunder Baygorry, 
was beaten by the national guards of that valley. However, 
early in December the weather amended, forty or fifty pieces 
of artillery were brought up, and other preparations made to 
surprise or force the passage of the Nive at Cambo and Usta- 
ritz; and as this operation led to sanguinary battles it is fit¬ 
ting to describe the exact position of the French. 

Bayonne being situated at the confluence of the Nive and 
the Adour rivers commanded the passage of both.* It was 
a weak fortress but derived importance from its position and 
entrenched camp which could not be easily .attacked in front, 
wherefore Soult kept only six divisions there. His right, 
composed of Reille’s two divisions and Villatte’s reserve, 
touched on the lower Adour, where there was a flotilla of gun¬ 
boats; it was covered by a swamp and artificial inundation, 
through which the royal road led to St. Jean de Luz, and the 
advanced posts, well entrenched, were pushed along that cause¬ 
way beyond Anglet. His left, -under Clausel, composed of 
three divisions, extended from Anglet to the Nive; it was 
covered partly by the swamp, partly by the fortified house 
assailed by the light division the 23pd, partly by an inundation 
spreading below Urdains towards the Nive. Thus entrenched, 
the fortified outposts may be called the front of battle, the 
entrenched camp the second line, Bayonne the citadel. The 
country in front, a deep clay soil, was covered with small 
M'oods and farm-houses and very difficult to move in. 

Beyoi^ 4he Nive an entrenched camp, stretching from that 
river to the upper Adour, was called the front of Mousscroles. 
This camp was held by D’Erlon with four divisions; but liis 
troops were extended up the right of the Nive to Ustaritz 
U&der D’Arsiagnac, and from thence to Cambo under Foy; 
while iu person he occupied a range of heights two miles in 
front of ibhe camp, having his right at Villefranque on the 
Nive, his left at old Moguerre near the Adour. General Paris 
elio came down from St. dean Pied de Port to Lahoussoa, dose 
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utxler the Ursouia mountain, where he was in oOimexioa 
'Soy't left by the great road. 

The Nive, the Adour, and the Gave do Pan whidbi falls into 
the Adour many miles above Bayonne, were all navigable; 
the first as far as TJstaritz, the second to Dax, the third to 
Pe}Tehorade, and the large magazines were collected at the 
two latter places. The French army was however fed with i 
difficulty, and to restrain it from the country beyond the Nive, 
to intercept communication with St. Jean Pied de Port, to 
bring the cavalry into activity and to obtain secret intelli¬ 
gence from the interior, were Wellington’s inducements to 
force a passage over the Nive. Yet to place the troops on 
both sides of a navigable river, where the communication, had 
at all times, was subject to entire interruption from rain—^to 
do this in face of an army possessing short communications, 
good roads, and Aitrenched camps for retreat, was a delicate 
and dangerous operation. Orders were however issued for 
forcing the passage on the 9th. On that day Hope and 
Original Charles Alten, having the first, fifth and light 

States, divisions, the unattached brigades nf infantry, 

Vandeleur’s cavalry and twelve guns, in all twenty- 
four thousand combatants, were to drive back all the French 
advanced posts between the Nive and the sea. This was 
partly to examine the course of the lower Adour with a view 
to subsequent oiierations; principally to make Soult discover 
his dispositions on that -side, and to keep his troops In check 
while Beresford and Hill crossed the Nive. To support this 
double operation, the fourth and seventh divisions were 
secretly brought up from Ascain and Fspelette on the 8th; the 
latter to the hill of St. Barbe, from whence it: detacfiied one 
brigade to relieve the posts of the third division. There 
remaine<l the second, third and sixth divisions, ‘Jfanulton’s 
Portuguese^ and Morillo’s Spaniards for tho passl^* Bmar.' 
ford, leading the third and sixth, six guns and a squadron of 
cavalry, was to cross at Ustaritz with pontoons.; ,Hilb having 
the second division, Hamilton’s Portuguese, Vivian’a and Vic¬ 
tor Attends cavalry and fourteen guns, was to ford the nver at 
Cambo and tarressore; both generals were then to repair the 
badges at those poipts with materials prepare4 beforehand. 


\ 
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cove^ Hill’s movement on tlie right and protect the v»Ucr 
of the Kive from Paris, who might from Lahoussoa penet.mte 
to the rear of the army during tho operations, ^lorillo was to 
cross at Itzassu. 

PASSAGE AND BATTL15S OF THE NIVE. 

[Plans lO-ll: pages 887*406.] 

When the passage was commenced Foy’s troops were 
extended from Halzou in front of Larressore tothe forts above 
Combo, the Ursouia mountain being between his left and 
Paris, but D’Erlon remained op the heights of Moquerre. At 
Ustaritz the double bridge was broken, but the connecting 
island was in the hands of the British, and Beresfotd laid his 
pontoons down on the hither stream. At daybreak a beacon on 
the heights of Cambo gave the signal for* attacking, and the 
troops, supported by a heavy cannonade,* immediately forced 
the passage. The second bridge 'R^as then laid, and D’Armag- 
nac was driven back by the sixth division; but the swampy 
nature of the country between tho river and the high road 
retarded the allies’ march, and gavo him time to retreat with 
little loss. At the same time Hill, covered by the fire of artil¬ 
lery, forced the passage m three columns above and below 
Cambo with slight resistance; yet the fords were so deep that 
several horsemen were drowned, and the Frencli were also 
strongly posted, especially at Halzou, where there was a deep 
mill-race to cross as well as the river. 

Foy, seeing by the direction of Beresford’a fire, that the 
retreat was endangered, retired hastily with his left, leaving his 
right wing under'general Berber at Halzou without orders; 
hence when general* Pringle attacked the latter from Larres¬ 
sore the sixth division had reached the high road between 
Foy' and Bcrlier; the latter only escaped by cross roads 
towar# Hasparen, and did not rejoin his division until two 
o'clock in the dternoon. Horillo crossed at Itzassu, and 
to Hellette, where he was joinetl by a regiment 
of light cavalry belonging to Pierre Soult who was then on 
tlie Bidbuse river; Morillo followed hiiA, ahd in one village 
near Hellette his troops murdered irfteen peasants, amongst 
iieVeri^l women and e^Udrem 
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\Mimi Hill had won the passage he placed a brigade of 
infanirj’ at Urcurray, to cover the bridge of Cambo and sup* 
port ]i!s cavalry, which he despatched to scour the roa^ 
towards Lahoussoa, St. Jean Pied de Port, and Haspareu, and 
to observe Paris and Pierre Spult. With the rest of his troops 
he marched to the heights of Lormenthoa facing Moguerre 
and Villefranque, and was there joined by the sixth division, 
the third remaining to cover the bridge of Ustaritz. It was 
now one o’clock, and Soult, coming hastily from Bayonne, 
approved of D’Erlon’s dispositions and offered battle. D’Ar- 
magnac was in advance at‘ Villefranque and a cannonade and 
skirmish ensued along the front, but no general attack was 
made because the deep roads had retarded the rear of Hill’s 
columns. Nevertheless the Portuguese of the sixth division 
drove D’Armagnac with sharp fighting and after one repulse 
out of Villefranque, ^nd a brigade of the second division was 
then established in advance to connect Hill with the troops in 
Villefranque. Thus three divisions of infantry, wanting the 
brigade left at Urcurray, hemmed up four French divisions; 
and as the latter, notwithstanding their superiority of num¬ 
bers, made no advantage of the broken movements of the 
allies caused by the deep roads, the passage of the Nive may 
be judged a surprise. 

Wellington had so far overreached his able adversary, yet 
he had not trusted to this uncertain chance alone. If the 
.French masses had fallen upon the heads of his columns at 
Lormenthoa while the rear was still labouring in the deep 
roads, they might have caused some disorder; but they could 
not have driven either Hill or Beresford over the river again; 
because the third division wasl close at hand to reinforce the 
sixth, and the brigade of the seventh,, left at San Barbe, could 
have followed by the bridge of Ustaritz, thus giving the alli<» 
the superiority of numbers. The greatest danger was, that 
Paris, reinforced by Pierre Boult’s cavalry, should have 
returned and fallen upon Morillo or the brigade at 
Urcurray, while Soult, reinforcing D’Erlon with fresh diviaons 
brought from the other side of the Nive, attacked Hill and 
Beresford in front. It was to prevent this that Hope and 
Alton, whose operations are now to be related, pressed the 
enemy on the left bank* 
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li'opo liaving twelve miles to march from St. Jean de Luz 
before be could reach the Freuch works put his troops in 
moiiou during the night; and about eight o’clock passed 
between the tanks in front of Barrouilhet with his right, 
while his left, descending from the platform of Bidart, crossed * 
the valley and moved by the heights of Biaritz. The French 
outposts retired fighting, and Hope then sweeping on a half 
circle to his right and being preceded by the fire of his guns 
and many skirmishers, arrived in front of the entrenched 
camp about one o’clock. His left rested on the lower Adour, 
his centre menaced a strong advanced work on the ridge of 
Beyris beyond Anglet; his right was in communication with 
Alten, who with a shorter distance to move l^d halted 
about Bussiissary and Arcangues until Hope’s fiery crescent 
closed on the French camp—then he advanced, but with the 
exception of a slight skirmish at the forti^ed house there was 
no resistance. Three divisions, i^me cavalry, and the unat¬ 
tached brigades, equal to a fourth division, sufficed therefore 
to keep six French divisions in check on this side. But when 
. evening closed the allies fell back towards their original posi¬ 
tions under heavy rain and with great fatigue to Hope’s wing; 
for even the royal road was knee-deep of mud and his troops 
were twenty-four hours under arms. The whole day’s fighting 
cost about eight hundred men for each side, the loss *of the 
allies being rather greater on the left bank of the river than 
on the right. 

Wellington’s wings were now separated by the Nive, and 
Soult resolved to fall upon one of them with his whole force 
united; but he was misled by the prisoners, who told him 
the third and fourth divisions were at Ijormenthoa. This 
induced him to make his counter-stroke on the other bank of 
the Nive; . the more readily because there he could concen¬ 
trate his force with less difficulty, and the allies were most 
extendi^. The garrison of Bayonne, eight thousand strong, 
partly troops of the line partly national guards, were to occupy 
the entrenched camp of HousseroUes; ten gun-boats on the 
upper Adour were to watch that river as high as the conflu¬ 
ence of the Gave da Pau; D’Krlon was to file his four divisions 
over the bridge of boats between the fortress and Mousserolles, 
to gain the camp of Harac and take post behind Clausel on 
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Imperial other side of the Nive. Thus niue diTtaiouir - 

Muster-rolls, of infantry and Villatte’s reserve, a brigade ’ 6f 
MSS. cavalry, and forty guns, in . all sixty thousand 
combatants, including conscripts, vere to assail a quarter where 
Original allies, although stronger by one division than 

was imagined, had yet only thirty thousand infan¬ 
try with twenty-four pieces of cannon, 

Soult’s first design was to burst with his whole army on the ' 
table-land (>f Bussnssary and Arcangues, and then 
to act as circumstances should dictate; and he 
augured so well of his chances that he desired the minister of 
war to expect good news for the next day. Indeed the situation 
of the allies, although better than he knew of, gave him some 
right to anticipate success; for on no point was there any 
expectation of this formidable counter-attack. Wellington was 
on the right of the Nive, preparing to assault the heights 
where he had seen the Fr^nich the evening before; Hope’s 
trooi>s, with exception of Wilson’s Portuguese now com¬ 
manded by general Campbell and posted at Barronilhet, had 
retired to their cantonments; the first division was at St. 
Jean de Lnz and Ciboure, more than six miles distant firom 
the outposts; the fifth division was between those places and 
Bidart, and all exceedingly fatigued. The light division liad 
orders- to retire from Bussnssary to Arbonne, four miles, and 
part of the second brigade had already marched; but fortu¬ 
nately Kempt, somewhat suspicious of the enemy’s raove- 
raeiits, kept the first brigade in front until he could see what 
was going on; he thus saved the position. 

The extraordinary difficulty even for single horsemen of 
moving through the country, the numerous encldsnrea and 
oopses which denied any distinct view, the recent success in 
crossing the Nive, and a certain haughty confidence, the sure 
attendant of a long course of victory, seem to have; rChdwd 
the English general at this time somewhat ueglig<rat of hk own , 
security. His army was not disposed as if a^battle • Wfls 
expected. The general position, composed of two = dbtmct 
parts, was indeed strong; the ridge of Bmrrouilhet eotild only 
be atteioked along the royal road on a narrow front between 
taiiihs which be directed to be entrenched^ but onl^ 
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one Bngaxle wfts there, and a road, opened with difficulty by 
the engineers, supplied a bad flank communication with the 
Hj^t division; This Barrouilhet ridge was prolonged to the 
platform of Bussitssary, but in its winding bti^ed too near the 
enemy’s works Jn the centre to be safely occupied in force, and * 
behind it was a deep Talley or basin extending to Arbonne, 
On the other side of this basin was the ridge of Arcangues, the 
position of battle for the centre ; from thence three tongues 
of land shot out to the front, and the valleys between them, 
as well as their slopes, were covered with copse-woods almost 
impenetrable. The church of Arcangues, a private mansion 
and parts of the village, furnished rallying points of defence 
for the piquets, which were necessarily numerous* because of 
the extent of front ; and at this time the left-hand tongue was 
occupied by the fifty-second regiment, wliich had also posts in 
the great basin separating the Arcangues position from that 
of Barrouilhet. The central tongue was held by the piquets 
of the forty-third, with supporting companies placed in suc¬ 
cession towards Bussussary, where there was an open common 
which must be passed in retreat to reach the church of Arcan¬ 
gues. The third tongue was guarded partly by the forty- 
third partly by the riflemen; but the valley between was not 
occupied, and the piquets on the extreme right extended to an 
inundation, across a narrow part of which, near the house of 
the senator Garrat, there was a bridge: the facility for attack 
was there however small. One brigade of the seventh division 
continued this line of posts to the Nive, holding the bridge of 
Urdains, the rest of the division was behind San Barbe and 
belonged rather to Ustaritz than to this front. The 
fourth division was several miles behind the right of the light 
divi^dn. 

If Sonlt hod, as he first designed, burst with his whole 
army upon Bussussary and Arcangues, it would have been 
impossible for the light division, scattered as it was over such 
an ^tent of difficult ground, to have stopped him for half an 
hoUir / and there was no support within several miles, no 
superior officer to direct the eoneentration of the diflerent 
divisions. Wellington had mdeetl ordered all the line to be 
e&ken<!hed; but the works were commence on a great Scalei 
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AR commonly happens when danger does nol spur, Ike 
sr'/diefs laboured so carelessly, that beyond a few aldtatis the 
tracing of some lines and redoubts and the opening of a road 
of conmiunication, the ground remained in its natural State. 
Tiie French w(^Id therefore quickly have gained the broad 
open bills Ijeyond Arcangues, and separating the fourth and 
seventh from the light division, have cut them off from Hope. 
Soult however, in the course of the night, for some unknown 
reason changed his project, and at daybreak Reille marched 
with Boyer’s and Maucune’s divisions, Sparre’s cavalry, and 
from twenty to thirty guns against Hope by the main roadv 
He was followed by Foy and Villatte, but Clausel assembled 
his troops ,nnder cover of the ridges near the fortified house in 
front of Bussussary, and one of D’Erlon’s divisions approached 
the bridge of Urdaius. 

Comhat of the —Heavy rain fell in the night, yet the 

morning broke fair, and soop after dawn the French infantry 
were observed by the piquets of the forty-third to push each 
other about as if at gambols, yet lining by degrees the nearest 
ditches j a general oflicer was also seen behind a farm-house 
close to the sentinels, and at the same time the heads of columns 
could be perceived in the rear. Thus warned, some companies 
were thrown on the right into the basin to prevent the enemy 
from penetrating that way to the small plain between Bussus¬ 
sary and Arcangues. Kertipt was with the piquets, and 
immediately placed the reserves of his brigade in the church 
and mansion-house of Arcangues; meanwhile the French 
breaking forth with loud cries and a rattling musketry, fell at 
a running pace upon the piquets of the forty-third both on 
the tongue and in the basin; and a cloud of skirmishers 
descending on their left penetrated between them and the 
fifty-second regiment and sought to turn- both: the right 
tongue was in like manner assailed and at the same time 
the piqueta at the bridge near Garrat’s house w@P6 driven 

back. \ . 

This ass aul t was so strong and rapid, the enemy so' mixne- 
rous, the ground so extensive, that it would have been hestpos- 
sible to have reached the small plain beyond Bussussary in 
time to, regain the churoh of Arcangues if any serictui resist- 
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auce had haea, attempted; wherefore delivering their lire at 
pistdl'Shot distance the piquets fell back in succession, and 
never were the steadiness and intelligence of veteran soldiers 
more ..eminently displayed. For though it was aecest ury to 
run at full speed to gain the small plain before the enemy, • 
who was constantly outflanking the line of posts by the l>asin 
—though the ways were so deep and narrow tliat no forma¬ 
tion could be preserved, the fire of the French being thick 
and close and their cries vehement as they rushed on in pur¬ 
suit—the instant the open ground at Bussussary was attained, 
the apparently disordered crowd of fugitives turned in good 
order, defying and deriding the fruitless efforts of their adver¬ 
saries. The fifty-second, half a mile to the left, tjiough only 
slightly assailed, fell back also to the main ridge; for though 
the closeness of the country did not permit colonel Colborne 
to observe the strength of the enemy, hp could see the rapid 
retreat of the forty-third, and thence judging how serious the 
affair was, so well did the regiments of the light division 
understand each other’s qualities, withdrew his outposts to 
secure the main position. And in good time he did so. 

On the right hand tongue the troops were not so fortunate; 
for whether they delayed their retreat too long, or that the 
countiy was more intricate, the enemy moving by the basin, 
reached Bussussary before the rear arrived, and about a 
hundred of the forty-third and riflemen were thus intercepted. 
The French were in a hollow road and careless, never doubt¬ 
ing that the oflicer of the forty*third, ensign Campbell, a 
youth scarcely eighteen years of age, would surrender; but 
w^th a shout he broke sword in hand through them, leaving 
twenty of the forty-third and thirty of the riflemen with their 
ofUceni prisoners. 

B’Airmagnac pushed close up to the'little bridge of Urdains, 
and C|b>usel assembled his three divisious by d^rees at 
Bussussary keeping up a constant fire of musketry, but the 
positioU: was safe. The mansion-boiise on the right, covered 
by and not easily accessible, was defended by a rifle 

battalion and the Fortuguese; the church and church-yard 
wore ooeupied by the forty'-third supported with two mountain 
guns, the ftont being protected b^ a declivity of thick popse- 
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wood, filled with rifiemeii end only to be tunited narrow r 
hollow roads leading on each ude to the church. On the leli 
the fifty-second, supported by the remainder of the division, 
spread us far as the great basin separating them firom Bar- 
rouilhet, towards which some small posts were pushed: but 
there was still a great interval between Attends and Hope^s 
positions. 

Clausel brought up twelve guns to the ridge of Bnssussary 
and threw shot and shells into the chtiixdi-yard of Arcangues; 
four or five hundred infantry then made a rush forward, but a 
heavy fiio from the forty-third sent them back over the ridge 
where their guns were posted. The practice of the latter 
would have been murderous if this musketry had not made 
the French gunners withdraw their pieces a little behind the 
ridge, which caused their shot to fiy wild and high; Kempt, 
thinking the distance too great, was at first inclined to stop 
the firej but the moment it lulled, the French gunners pushed 
their pieces forward again and their shells knocked down 
eight men in an instant,—when the musketry recommenced 
the shells again fiew high. The rifiemen in the village and 
mansion held the enemy equally at bay, and the action, hottest 
where the fifty-second fought, continued all day. It was not 
very severe; but French and English writers, misled perhaps 
by an inaccurate phrase in the public despatch, have repre¬ 
sented it as a desperate attack by whidi the light division was 
driven into its entrenchments; whereas the piquets only were 
forced badi, there were no entrenchments save those made at' 
the moment by the soldiers in the church-yard, and the Freadb 
can hardly be said to have seriously attacked. The real battle 
was at Barrouilhet. 

There Beille, advancing with two divisions abmit nine 
o*dock, drove bade the outposts &om Anglet and theui fdl on 
the main position; but moving by a narrow ridge aud CN^^bfined 
on each side by the tanks he could only Ibrow two brigades f.: 
into acrion on the main read, and the nun of the 
night had rendered all the bye-roada so deep it was mid-day 
before the line of battle was filled. This delay sai^ the 
allies; the attack was so nnexpected, that the first di^ion, 

' and Aylmei'^a brigade were in St Jean de Lus^ ]IKdait and 
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Guelary when the fightingcommenccd; the latter did not reach 
the position before eleven o’clock, and the foot-guards did not 
arrive until three in the afternoon when the fight was done: 
all the troops were exceedingly fatigued, only ten guns could 
be brought into play, and from some negligence part of the 
infantry were at first without ammunition. Hope directed 
the piquets in person, and resisted the cncuiy until Campbell’s 
Portuguese first and then Robinson’s British brigades and 
Bradford’s Portuguese came up. Meanwhile the French skir¬ 
mishers spread along the whole valley facing Biaiitz, their 
principal efiort being by the great road and against the plat¬ 
form of Barrouilhet round the mayor’s house, ^\here the ground 
was so thick of hedges and coppice-wood that a most confused 
fight took place. The assailants cutting ways in the hedges 
poured through in smaller or larger bodies as the opeuiuga 
allowed, and were immediately engaged t* ith the defenders; 
at some points they were successful at others beaten back, and 
few knew what was going on to the right or left of where 
they stood. By degrees Reillc engaged both his divisions, and 
some of Villatte’s reserve also entered the fight; but then 
Aylmer’s brigade arrived on the allies’ side, which enabled 
Greville’s brigade of the fifth division, hitherto kept in reserve, 
to relieve Robinson, who had lost many men and was danger¬ 
ously wounded. 

At this time a very notable action was performed by the 
ninth regiment under colonel Cameron, who was on the 
extreme left of Greville; Robinson was then shifted in 
second line towards the right, Bradford at the mayor’s house 
some distance to the left of the ninth, and the space between 
was occupied by a Portuguese battalion. In front of Greville 
was a thfok hedge; but immediately opposite the ninth a coppice- 
wood was possessed by the enemy, whose skirmishers were 
continually gathering in masses and rushing out as if to assail 
the liile) they were as often driven back, yet the ground was 
sU broken that nothing could be seen be;^oud the flanks. 
When seme time had passed in this mknner, Cameron, who 
had r'cMVed no orders, heard a sudden firing along the mmn 
road close to his left, and found that a French regiment, 
wmeh must have passed unseen in small bodies through the 
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Portuguese, between the ninth and the inayor’s houac*, wit 
Note by rapidly filing into line on his rear. The fourth 

Cameron, regiment was then in close column at a short 

distance; its commander, colonel Piper, wa« 
directed by Cameron to face about, march to the rear and 
bring up his left shoulder, by which he would infallibly fall 
in with the French regiment ; but whether Piper misunder¬ 
stood the order, took a wrong direction, or mistook the 
enemy for Piirtuguese, he passed them, no firing was heard, 
the adjutant of the ninth hurried to the rear, aud returned 
with intelligence that the fourth regiment was not to be seen 
and the enemy’s line ivas nearly formed. Cameron, leaving 
fifty men^ to answer the skirmishing fire which now increased 
from the copse, immediately faced about and marched in line 
against the new enemy under a fire, slow at first but increas¬ 
ing vehemently as ^he distance lessened; yet when the ninth, 
coming close up, sprung forwards to the charge the adverse 
line broke and fled to the flanks in the utmost disorder. 


Those who made for their own right brushed the left of 
Grcvillc’s brigade, and even carried off an officer of tlie royals 
in their rush; yet the greatest number were made prisoners, 
and Cameron having lost eighty men and officers resumed his 
former ground. 

The action now subsided for a time, but a third and more 
vigorous attack was soon made. The French agiun passed 
the tanks, seized the out-buildings of the mayor’s house, and 
broke into the coppice-wood in front of it. They were 
quickly driven from the out-buildings by the royals; yet the 
tumult was great and the coppice was filled with inen of all 
nations intermixed and fighting in a perilous manner. Bohin- 
son’s brigade was again very hardly handled, a squadron of 
French cavalry, wheeling suddenly round the wood, eat down 
many of Campbell’s Portuguese; aud on the right tli^ colonel 
of the eighty-fourth having rashly entered a hollow road 
where the French occupied the high banks on each side was 
killed with a ^at ^number of his men. Bir Jo^i Hope, 
oonsplcuoUs from his gigantic stature and heroic courage, was 
semL wherever danger pressed, rallying and encouraging the 
trooj^; one time he was in the midst of the e&emy, his 
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dothes wetB piercJed with bullets, and be received a severe 
wound in the ankle, yet h§ would not quit the field, and by 
bis intrepidity restored the battle. The final result was the 
repulse of Reille’s division; yet Villatte still menaced the 
right fiank, and Foy, taking possession of the narrow ridge 
connecting Bussussary with the platform of Barrouilhet, 
threw his skirmishers into the great basin leading to Arbonne, 
connected his right with Reille’s left and menaced Hope’s 
flank at Barrouilhet. This was about three o’clock, and 
Soult whose columns were now all up was going to renew 
‘the battle, when Clausel reported that a large body of 
fresh troops, apparently coming from the other side of the 
Nive, was menacing D’Armagnac from the height above 
Urdains. Unable to account for this, and seeing the guards 
and Germans moving up fast from St. Jean de Luz and all 
the unattached brigades already in line, tMb French marshal 
hesitated, suspended his attack, and ordered D’Erlon, who 
had two divisions in reserve, to detach one to the 
support of D’Armagnac: before these dispositions 
could be completed the night fell. 

The fresli troops seen by Clausel were the third, fourth, 
sixth and seventh divisions. Wellington discovering at day¬ 
break on the 10th that the French had abandoned the 
heights in front of Hill, directed that officer to occupy 
them, to push parties close up to the entrenched camp of 
Mousseroles, and spread his cavalry up the Adour. The 
cannonade on the left bank of the Kive then drew him to 
that sid^ and he made the third and sixth divisions repass 
the river; directing Beresford to lay another bridge of com¬ 
munication near Villefranque to shorten the line of move¬ 
ment When he saw how the battle stood he drew the 
seventh division towards the left from the hill of San Barbe, 
pbeed tibe third division at UrdainSt and brought up the 
fourth diySou, to an open heathy ridge about a mile behind 
A;ri!iangu^,. .From thence Boss’s brigade moved into the 
basin on the left ef Colborne to cover Arbonne;. and Cole 
prepared to march with his whole division if the ei^niy 
penetrated in force between Hope and Alten. These d^po^ 
sitiuns were completed about two o’cloclc, and thus ClauSel 
.vot. V, , n n 
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waa held in check at Bussussaiy and Sordt’s renewed attack 
on BarrouUhet prevented. 

In the battle the Anglo-Poituguese lost more than twelve 
hundred killed and wounded, two generals were amongst the 
latter, and tliree hundred men were made prisoners. The 
French had one general, Villatte, wounded, and lost two 
thousand men; but when the action terminated two regi¬ 
ments of iN'assau and one of Frankfort, under colonel Kruse, 
came over to the allies. These men were not deserters. 
Their prince had abandoned Napoleon in Germany and sent 
secret instructions to his troops to do so likewise; and in 
good time, for orders to disarm them reached Soult the next 
morning. The contending generals, one hoping to profit, 
the other to prevent mischief, immediately transmitted notice 
of the event to Patalonia, where several regiments of the 
same nations were serving. Wellington failed for reasons 
to be hereafter mentioned, but Suchet disarmed his Germans 
with reluctance, thinking they could be trusted; and the 
Nassau troops at Bayonne were perhaps less infiuenced by 
patriotism than by an old quarrel; for when attached to the 
army of the centre they had forcibly foraged Soult’s district, 
and carried off the spoil in defiance of his authority, which 
gave rise to bitter disputes at the time. 

Combat of the Wth .—In the night of the 10th Eeille with¬ 
drew from behind the tanks to Pucho; Foy and Villatte 
likewise drew back along the connecting ridge towards Bus- 
Bussary and united with Clausel and D’Erlon. Thus on the 
morning of the 11th the whole French army, with the excep¬ 
tion of D’Armagnac who remained in front of Urdains, was 
concentrated, for Soult at first expected a counter-attack. The 
French deserters said indeed that Clausel had selected two 
thousand grenadiers to assault Arcangues, but the day^ passed 
there with only a slight skirmish. Not ^o on the ride of Bar- 
rouQhet. A thick fog impeded the view, and Wrilingtc^, 
d^rous to ascertain what the Freniiih were about, dhsected the 
nmth regiment at ten o^elock to open a skinmrit beyond 
tenks towards Pucho, and to push the action if the Frenrii 
augte^ted their force. Cameron did so, and riie fight was 
hei^n^g warm when colonel Delaney; a staff-ol&cer, ri^y 
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directed the ninth to enter the village, an error sharply cor< 
rected; for the fog cleared up, and Soult, who had twenty- 
four thousand men at that point, directed a counter-attack 
BO strong and sadden that Cameron was instantly forced to 
fly, and only saved his regiment with the aid of some Portu¬ 
guese troops hastily brought up by Hope. The fighting then 
ceased and Wellington went to the right, leaving orders to re¬ 
establish the former outposts on the connecting ridge towards 
Bussussary. 

Hope had taken ground on Soult’s right with four regiments 
when Cameron first attacked, and the French marshal, hitherto 
undecided, being aroused by these insults, directed Daricau to 
attack Barrouilhet by the connecting ridge and Boy^r to fall 
on by the main road between the tanks. The allies, expecting 
no battle, had dispersed to gather fuel, for the weather was 
wet and cold; the front line was thus Composed entirely 
of Portuguese, and in a moment the French penetrated in all 
directions. They outflanked the right, passed the tanks and 
drove the allies back in heaps. However, the ninth regiment 
plied Boyer’s flank with fire, Aylmer’s brigade came up, and 
Soult finally withdrew his troops; yet he retained all his 
posts of the preceding evening, and continued a galling can¬ 
nonade until the fall of night. In this fight about six hundred 
men on each side were killed and wounded, and the* fifth 
division was now so reduced, that it was replaced by the first. 
Soult then sent Sparre’s cavalry over the Nive to check Hill’s 
horsemen. 

Cmho^ of tits \2ih. —Heavily the rain fell in the night, and 

though the morning broke fair neither side seemed inclined to 

recommence hostilities- The advanced posts were however very 

close to each other and about ten o’clock they quarrelled. For 

Soult, observing the fresh regiments of the first 

® ° , Soidt, MSS. 

division dose to his posts, expected an attack 

apd reinforced his front; this movement induced a like error 

in an English battery, which opened upon the advancing French 

w AH' mstanb the whole line of posts was engaged. 

Soidt brohghi up a number of guns, the firing continued 

u^lthout an object for many hours, and three or four hundred 

fflaen of a side were killed and wounded; but the main body of 

n D 2 
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tliB Frencli remained quiet on the ridge between Barrouilhet 
and Bussussary. 

As early as the 10th, Wellington had expected Soult would 
finally fall upon Hill, and had given Beresford orders to carry 
the sixth division to that general’s assistance by the new 
bridge; and the seventh division by the bridge of XJstaritz, 
without waiting for further instructions, if Hill waB assailed. 
Now seeing Soult’s tenacity at Barrouilhet he drew the seventh 
division towards Arbonue; but Beresford had made his move¬ 
ment towards the Nive; and this, with the march of the seveixth 
division and some changes in the position of ’%he fouttli 
division, caused Soult to believe the allies were gathering to 
attack his centre on the morning of the 13th—and it is 
remarkable that the deserters at this period told him the 
Spaniards had re-entered France, although orders to that 
effect were not givcTn until next day. Convinced now that his 
bolt was shot on the left of* the Nive, he placed two divisions 
and Villatte’s reserve in the entrenched camp, and marched 
with the other seven to Mousseroles intending to fall upon 
Hill next day. 

That general’s cavalry scouts were on the Gambouri, and 
when Sparre’s horsemen arrived at Mousseroles on the 12 th, 
Pierre Soult advanced from the Bidouze and, supported by 
Paris, drove the allies from Hasparen. Colonel Vivian, com¬ 
manding the English cavalry, ordered major Brotherton to 
charge across the bridge at this place with the fourteenth 
dragoons; but the affair was so desperate, that when that officer, 
BO noted for daring, galloped forward, only one brave trooper 
followed him and was killed. Brotherton was wounded and 
taken, and lieutenant Southwell, whose horse had fiillen bn 
the allies’ side of the bridge, was also borne off a prisoner, 
though Vildan, feeling his order had been rash, m^e a strong 
effort to rescue both. Morillo had relieved the British brigi^O' 
at Urcuray the 11th, but this cavalry movement induced Hill to 
send it back on the 12th; yet he agmn recalled it at^stusSet, fi>r 
he had descried Soult’s columns passing the Nivethe boat- 
bridge above Bayonne. It was at this time that Wellington, 
feeling the want of numbers, brought a Gaifictan division 
to Si Jean de Luz, and some Andalusians to Xtzaasuj the 
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former to sufii«)it Hope, the latter t 9 protect the upper Nive 
from Baris aad Bierre Soult, who could be easily reinforced 
with the national guards: to preTent plunder he fed them 
the British magazines, hut they could not arrive in time 
to aid HUl, whose situation was very critical. 

His position of battle was only two miles wide, yet the 
ground defended by it between the two rivers was nearly 
four miles. His left, composed of the twenty-eighth, thirty- 
righth, and thirty-ninth regiments, under general Pringle, 
occupied a wooded broken ridge crowned by the chateau of 
Villefranque and covered the pontoon-bridge, but was separated 
foom the centre by a stream and chain of ponds in a deep 
marshy valley. The centre was on both sides offthe high 
road near the hamlet of St. Pierre. It occupied a crescent- 
shaped height, much broken with rocks and close brushwood 
on the left, but on the right streaked with thick hedges, one 
of which, a hundred yards in front ^f the line, was impassable; 
the seventy-first regiment was on the left, the fiftieth next, 
the ninety-second on the right. Ashworth’s Portuguese were 
in advance, just beyond St. Pierre, having skirmishers in a 
small wood to cover thrir right; twelve guns, under Ross and 
Tullock, massed in front, looked down the great road; and, 
half a mile in rear Lecor’s Portuguese division and two, guns 
were in reserve. General Byng had the right wing, composed 
of the third, fifty-seventh, thirty-first and sixty-sixth regi- 
the third being on a height running nearly parallel 
with Adour, called indifferently the ridge of Partouhiria^ 
ifr Old Moguerre fmm a village of that name on the summit. 
Tibis reginumt was pushed in advance to a point where it 
^uld only be approached by crossing the lower part of a 
swampy valley separating Moguerre from the heights of 
Si Pierre; but the remainder of the brigade was kept by 
'%ng below, where it was well covered by a miU-pond which 
nearly filled the valley. 

One mile in front of St. Pierre was a range of counter, 
bights belonging to the French, the basin between being 
broad, open, and commanded in every part by the fire of the 
fdfies; and in all pmts the country was too heavy and endosed 
for cavalry. Nor could the enemy ajiproach in force, except 
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on a narrow front of battle and by tbc high road, until 
within cannon-shot, where two narrow lanes branched off to 
the right and left, and crossing the swampy vall^s on ea(di 
side led, the one to the height where the third regiment Was 
posted, the other to Pringle’s position. ^ 

In the night of the 12th, rain swelled the Nive and carried 
away the allies’ bridge of communication; thus on the morning 
of the 13th Hill was completely cut off from the rest of the 
army. Seven French divisions of infantry, furnishing thirty- 
five thousand combatants, were approaching him in front; and 
an eighth under Paris, reinforced with the cavalry of Pierre 
Soult, menaced him in rear. To meet those 
VI fourteen thousand, 

and only fourteen guns in position; to oppose 
Paris there were ordy four thousand Spaniards with Vivian’s 
cavalry at Urcuray, for the Andalusians had not yet arrived. 

Battle of St. Pierre .—Day broke with a heavy mist, under 
cover of which Soult formed his order of battle. D’Erlon, 
having D’Armaguac’s, Abbe s, and Daricau’s infantry, Sparre’s 
cavalry, and twenty-two guns, marched in front; he was 
followed by Foy and Maransin; but the remainder of the 
French were in reserve, for the roads would not allow of any 
other order. The mist hung heavily, and the French masses, 
at one moment shrouded in vapour, at another dimly seen or 
looming sudden and large and dark at different points, 
appeared like thunder-clouds gathering betbre the storm. At 
half-past eight Soult pushed back the British piquets in the 
centre, the sun burst out at that moment, the sparkling fire of 
the light troops spread wide in the valley, and cr^t up the 
hills on either flank; and the bellowing of forty pieces of 
artilleiy shook the banks of the Nive and the Adour. Darieau 
was directed against Pringle; D’Armagnae taking Old Mo- 
guerre as the point of direction, was to force Byng’s right; 
Abb4 assailed St. Pierre, where W. Stewart commanded; for 
Hill had taken his station on a commanding mount in the 
rear, from whence* he could see and direct all the movementa 
of battle^ 

Abb4, a man noted for vigour, made his attack With great 
violence, and gained ground so rapidly with his light trocfps 
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on the left of Ashworth’s Portuguese that Stewart sent the 
seventy-first and two guns from Sli. Pierre to their aid; the 
French skirmishers likewise won the small wood on Ash' 
worth’s right, and half of the fiftieth was detached to that 
quarter. The wood was thus retaken and the flanks of 
Stewart’s position secured; but his centre was very much 
weakened; the fire of the French artillery was concentrated 
against it; and Abb6 pushed the attack there with such 
a power, that in despite of the musketry on his flanks and 
a crashing cannonade in his front he gained the top of the 
position; driving back also the remainder of Ashworth’s Portu¬ 
guese and the other half of the fiftieth regiment which had 
remained in reserve. « 

General Barnes who had the ninety-second regiment in 
hand behind St. Pierre, immediately brojight it on with a 
strong counter-attack; whereupon the Fr«ich skirmishers fell 
back on each side leaving two regiments in column to meet 
the charge of the ninety-second. It was rough and pushed 
home, the French mass wavered and gave way; but Abbe 
replaced it, and Soult, redoubling the heavy play of his guns 
from the height he occupied, sent forward a battery of horse 
artillery, which galloping into the valley opened its fire close 
to the allies with destructive activity. The cannonade and 
musketry now rolled like a prolonged peal of thunder; and 
the second French column, regardless of Boss’s guns tliough 
they tore the ranks in a horrible manner, advanced so steadily 
up the high road that the ninety-second yielding to the 
tempest slowly regained its position behind St. Pierre. The 
Portuguese guns limbered up to retire, and the French 
skirmishers reached the impenetrable hedge in front of 
Ashworth’s right. Barnes, seeing h^d fighting only could 
save the position, made the Portuguese guns resume their 
fire, wliile the wing of the fiftieth and the Ga 9 adores gal¬ 
lantly held the small wood on the right; but he was soon 
wounded,, most of his and Stewart’s staff were hurt, and the 
matter seemed desperate; for the light troops, overpowered by 
numbers, were all driven in except those in the wood, the 
artillerymen were falling at their guns^ Ashworth’s line 
crumbled away rapidly before the musketry and cannonade^ 
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the ground was strewed with the dead in front, and many 
wounded w^e crawling tb the rear. 

If the French light troops could then have penetrated 
through the thick hedge in front of the Portuguese, defeat 
would have been inevitable on this point; for the wiftin 
oolumn of attack still steadily advanced up the main road; 
and a second oolumn launched on its right was already 
victorious, because colonel Peacock of the seventy»fir8t had 
shamefully withdrawn that gallant regiment out of action 
and abandoned the Portuguese. Pringle was indeed fighting 
strongly against Baricau’s superior numbers on the hill of 
Villefranque; but on the extreme right, colonel Bunbury of 
the third, regiment had also abandoned his strong post to 
D’Armagnac^ whose leading brigade was thus rapidly turning 
Byng's other regiments on that side. And now Foy*s and 
Maransin’s divisions, hitherto retarded by the deep roads, 
were coming into line to, support Abb^, and at a moment 
when the troops opposed to him were deprived of tHeir 
reserve. For when Hill beheld the retreat of the third and 
seventy-first regiments, descending in haste from his mount ho 
met and turned the latter back to renew the fight; and then 
in person leading one brigade of Lc Coris reserve division to 
the same quarter, sent the other against B’Annagnac on the 
hill of Old Moguerre: thus at the decisive moment the 
French reserve was augmented and that of the allies thrown 
as a last resource into action. However the right wing of 
the fiftieth and Ashworth’s cagadores, both spread as skir¬ 
mishers, never lost the small wood in front; upholding the 
fight there and towards the liigh road with such unfiindiing 
courage, that the ninety-second regiment had time to re-form 
behind the hamlet of St. Pierre. Then its gallant colqnel,, 
Cameron, once more led it down the road with colours flying 
and music playing, resolved to give the shock wlsuiteyfi^ 
stood in the way. At this sight the British skinslsherfi bn 
the, flanks, suddenly changing firpm retreat to attaelc, rushed 
forward. aud drove those of the enemy back On ewsh side; 
yet the battle ;seemed hopeless, for Adiworthr.w^ 
Wc^ndedt bis. line shattered to atoms; and Bamei^ wbohad 
jmji die fleld for his former hurt waa now.d»34 

the body. i 
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A small faree was the ninety-second compared with the 
heavy mass in its front> and the French soldiers 
seemed willing enough to dose with the bayonet; the^otHc? 
but an officer at their head suddenly turned his ^ £ 

horse, waved his sword, and appeared to order a 
retreat, for they faced about and retired across the valley to 
their original position; in good order however and scarcely 
pursued by the allies, so exhausted were the victors. This 
retrograde movement, though without panic or disorder, was 
produced partly by the advance of the ninety-second and the 
returning rush of the skirmishers, partly by the state of 
affairs immediately on the right of the French column; where 
the seventy-first, indignant at their colonel’s couduct had 
returned to the fight with such alacrity, and were so well 
aided by Le Cor’s Portuguese, Hill and Stewart each leading 
an attack in person, that the hitherto victorious French were 
overthrown there also just as the ninety-second came with 
such a brave show down the main road. 

This double action in the centre being seen from the hill of 
Villefranque, Daricau, already roughly handled by Pringle, 
fell back in confusion; and on the right, Buchan’s Portuguese, 
detached by Hill to recover the Old Moguerre ridge, crossed 
the valley and ascending under a heavy Hank fire from 
Soult's guns rallied the third regiment; in happy time, for 
D’Armagnac’s first brigade, having already passed the flank of 
Byng’s regiments at the mill-pond, was actually in rear of the 
aJUes’ lines. It was now twelve o’clock, and while the fire of 
the light troops in the front and the cannonade in the centre 
continued, the contending generals restored their respective 
carders of battle. Boult’s right had been quite repulsed by 
Pringle, hi)9 left was giving way before Buchan, and the diffi¬ 
cult ground, forbad his sending immediate succour to either; 
ij^o^eover, m the exigency of the moment he had called down 
X)’Armagt»ic’s reserve to sustain Abba’s* retiring columns. 
IJnwever that reserye and Foy’s and Maransin’s divisions were 
in hand to renew the^ fight in the omtre, and the aUtes ootdd 
not, imEuoooured, have sustinned a fr<»h assault; for their 
. wasted with fire, nearly all the staff had been 
kdied or jydunded, and three geneitda had quitted the field 
ha% hurt. 
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In ^is crisis Hill, seeing Budian was successfully engaged 
on the Partouhiria ridge and Byng’s regiments masters of 
their ground in the mill-pond valley, drew the fiftynBeventh 
from the latter place to reinforce his centre. At the samo 
time, the bridge above Villefranque being now restored, the 
sixth division, which had been marching since daybreak, 
appeared in order of battle on the mount from whence Hill 
had descended to rally the seventy-first. It was soon followed 
by the fourth division, and that by the third division; two 
brigades of the seventh division were likewise in march. 
With the first of these troops came Wellington, who had 
hurried from Barrouilhet when the first sound of the cannon 
reached Mm; yet he arrived only to witness the close of the 
battle: the crisis was past, Hill’s glory was complete. Soult, 
according to the French method, made indeed a demonstration 
against the centre* to cover his new dispositions, but he was 
easily repulsed, and Buchaft drove D’Armagnac headlong off 
the Partouhiria ridge. The sixth division then appeared’ 
behind St. Pierre; and though the French still held the high 
road and a hillock rising between it and the mill-pond, they 
were quickly dispossessed; for Wellington now took the offen¬ 
sive with Byng’s brigade and with the troops on the high road, 
where the generals and staff had been so cut down that the 
aid-de-camp Currie, who carried the order to advance, could 
find no superior officer to deliver it to and led the attack 
himself. 

Byng found the enemy on the hill stronger than he expected, 
hut the impetus of victory was in full force and he soon planted 
the colours of the thirty-first on the summit; the allies’ firont 
was thus cleared, and two guns of the horse battery sent down 
early in the fight by Soult Hrere taken. The battle-tthum 
abated to a skirmish, under cover of which the Frehdi endear 
voured to ca^y off their wounded and rally straggle ; but at 
two o’clock Wellington ordered a general advahe^^ and they 
retreated fighting, being closely plied with musketry on ibe Mde 
of the Hive until dark. They hovl’ever maintained thdr ground 
on the side of the Adour, and Sparre’s cavalry passing bat 
that way joined Pierre Souli During the action he and 
Paris had ^irmished with Horillo and Vivian at Hucuray, Wt 
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only thirty men were hurt, and wliei^Soult’s failure was known 
the French generals retired to Bonloc 

Baffled by the unexpected result of the battle, Soult left 
D’£rlon*s three divisions in front of the camp of Mousse- 
roles, sent two others over the Nive to Marac, and passing 
the Adour himself during the night with Foy s division, spread 
it along the right bank of that river as far as the confluence of 
the Gave de Pau. He had designed to act with great masses, 
but the restricted nature of the ground had forced him to 
fight in detail; his loss was certainly three thousand, making 
a total in the five days' fighting of six thousand, two gene¬ 
rals, Villatte and Maucomble, being wounded; the British 
estimate made the loss much greater, and one * i^aPene 
French writer raises it to ten thousand, including 
probably the Nassau and Frankfort regiments. But the same 
writer says, the allies lost sixteen thousand; whereas Hill had 
only three generals and fifteen* hundred men killed and 
wounded, and the whole loss in the five days was five thou¬ 
sand and nineteen, five hundred being prisoners; but the 
generals Hope, Bobinson, Barnes, Lecor, and Ashworth were 
wounded. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

1®. The French marsliaVg^ plan was conceived with genius 
but the execution was in contrast with the conception. Wliat 
a difference between the sudden concentration of his whole 
army on the platforms of Arcangues and Bussussary, from 
whence he could have fallen with the roll of an avalanche upon 
any point of the allies* line—^what a difference between that 
and the petty attack of Clause), which a thousand men of the 
light division sufficed to arrest at the village and church of 
Arcangues; yet that was certainly the weak part ofithe English 
geiieral*8 itmlrass: the spear pushed home there would have 
drawn blodd The movements of the third, fourth and 
seventh divisions were made more with reference to the sup¬ 
port of Hill than to sustain an attadr from Soulfs army; end 
it is evident that Wellington, trusting to the -effect of his 
victory on the 10th of November^ had treated the French 
knore contemptuously than he could have justified by arms 
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without the aid of fortune. What, induced Soult to alter his 
fii’st design has not been made known; but for three hours 
after Clausel first attacked the piquets at Arcangues there 
were not troops enough to stop three French diTiSions, much 
less a whole army. And this point being nearer to the 
bridge by which D’Erlon passed the Nive, the concentration of 
the troops could have been made sooner than at Barrouilhet) 
where the want of unity in the attack caused by the difficulty 
of the roads ruined the French combinations. 

So unexpectant were the allies of an attack, that the battle 
at Barrouilhet, which might have been fought by them with 
seventeen thousand men, was actually fought by ten thousand; 
nor were *those brought into action at once; for Bobinson’s 
brigade and Campbeirs Portuguese, favoured by the, narrow 
openings between the tanks, resisted Beille for two hours and 
gave time for the* rest of the fifth division and Bradford's 
brigade to arrive. But if Foy and Villatte had been able to 
assail the flank at the same time by the ridge coming from 
Bussussary, the battle would have been won by the French, 
although three divisions under Olausel, and two under B'Eilon, 
remained hesitating before Urdains and Arcangues, where 
their cannonade and skirmishing were the marks and signs of 
indecision. 

2°. On the 11th the inertness of the French'Storing the 
morning may be accounted for by the defection of the Ger¬ 
man regiments, the necessity of disarming and removing 
those that remained, the care of the wounded, and the time 
required to re-examine the allies’ position and ascertain what 
changes had taken place duriug the night. The attack in 
the afternoon was well judged. The increase of taroops in 
Soolt's front, and the works constructed at riie. church of 
Arcangues, indicated that no decisive success could ^pcct^ 

on the left of 4hc Nive, and that the line of attackji^ifae 
changed to the right bank; it was however necessary to 
draw; Wellington’s reserves from the right of the previpuft ' 
to assailing that quarter, and’^to he certtun they,had Oicane; 
which could oply be done by repeating the attacks 

Jhe same cause operated 'an the 12th; for it was not 
until the fourth and seventh divisions were seen by lum on 
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the side of Arboone that Soult knew his wile had succeeded. 
Yet again the execution was below the conception. For 
the bivouac fires on the ridge of Bussussary were extinguished 
in the evening, and then others were lighted on the side of 
Mousseroles, thus plainly indicating the march; which was 
also begun too early, since the leading division was seen by 
Hill to pass the bridge of boats before sunset. 

These were serious errors, yet the French marshal’s general¬ 
ship cannot be thus fairly tested; there arc many circumstances 
to prove, that when he complained to the emperor of coutnir- 
dictious and obstacles, he alluded to military as well as to 
political and financial difficulties. It is human nature to dis¬ 
like disturbance of habits; and soldiers are never plhased at 
" first with, a general, who introduces and rigorously exacts a 
system of discipline difiering from what they have been 
accustomed to: its utility must be proved ere it will find 
favour in their eyes. Now Sonlt suddenly assumed the com¬ 
mand of troops who had been long serving under various 
generals, and were used to much licence iu Spain; and they 
were, men. and officers, uneasy under the austere command of 
one who from natural character as well as the exigency of the 
times demanded a ready and exact obedience, and a regularity 
which habits of a Afferent kind rendered onerous. All the 
French writ^^ and Soult’s own reports furnish proofs that 
his designs were frequently thwarted or disregarded by his 
subordinates when circumstances promised impunity. His 
greatest and ablest military eombinations were certaiuly ren¬ 
dered abortive by tbe errors of bis lieutenants iu the first 
operations to relieve Fampeluna; and their manifest negligence 
enabled Wellington to force the passage of the Bidassoa. 
Complaint and rei^mination were rife after the defeat on the 
10th of l^qyember; and on the 19th the bridge-head of 
Wj|f^ destroyed contrary to tbo instructions. Those 
tl^^^ joio^'to the ^acknowledged jealousy aud dib^utesi^re* 
valer^amoh^Ahe Fmnch generals employed in Spain, woidd 
indimito that the diserepancy between tbe conception and 
execation ojf the operations in fi^>nt of Bayonne was not the 
errttf of the commander-in-ehief: perhaps Josephs faction, so 
inimical to Soult, was still powerful in the army. 
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3*. Wellington has been blamed for putting his troops in a 
false position; and no doubt he undervalued^ it was nottlui 
first time, the military genius and resources of his able a<lver- 
sary when he exposed Hill to the action of the 13th. But 
the passage of the Nive itself, the rapidity with which he 
moved his divi»ons from bank to bank, and the confidence 
with which he relied upon the valour of his troops, so far 
from justifying, the censures which have been passed upon 
him by French writers, emphatically mark his mastery in ihe 
art. The stem justice of sending the Spaniards back into 
Spain after the battle of tlio Nivelle is apparent; but the mag¬ 
nanimity of that measure can only be understood by consider- 
ing his situation at the time. The battle of the Nivelle was 
delivered on political grounds. Yet of what avail would his 
gaining it have begn if he had remained inclosed as it were 
in a net between tfje Nive, the sea, Bayonne, and the Pyre¬ 
nees; unable to open communications with the disaffected in 
France; and having the beaten army absolutely forbidding him 
to forage or even to look beyond the river on his right. The 
invasion of France was not his own operation, it was the pro¬ 
ject of the English cabinet and the allied sovereigns; both 
w'ere urging him to complete it, and to pass the Nive and free 
his fianks was indispensal)le if he would draw any profit from 
his victory of the 10th of November. He could not pass it 
with his wbole army unless he resigned the sea-coast and his 
communications with Spain; and he had to operate with a 
portion only, wlfich it was desirable to make as strong as pos¬ 
sible; yet at that crisis he divested himself of twenty-five 
thousand Spanish soldiers 1 

Was this done in ignorance of the military gloiy awaiting 
him beyond ibe spot where he stood 1 

* If I had twerUy thousand Spanimda paid. 0i%d fad,* be 
wrote to lord Bathurst) ^ I should hme Bayonne, If I had 
forty jffumsand I do M hrum where I eheM Hove I 

ham hoik iha tveenty thovaomd emd the forty thditeand, hvA / 
hevoe not the mfione of paying md eup^ymg Ihmf.mdlf ikay 
jhtpd^ tkey.,y^ rmn eJV 

Bequisitions, which the Freii^i^h,expected as a piart of war, 
would have enabled him to run this caree]r; -M hfrloc4<ed 
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fturtlier; he had promised the people protection and his great¬ 
ness of mind was disclosed in a single sentence, * T mmt tell 
ymr hr^ip that owr mceeas cmd everything depend upon 
fmr rmdataUm omd juatioe.^ Bather than infringe on either, 
he sent the laniards to the rear and passed the Nive with 
the British and Portuguese only, thus \iolating the military 
rule which forbids a general to disseminate his troops before 
an enemy in mass. But genius begins where rules end, and a 
great general always seeks moral power in preference to phy¬ 
sical force. Wellington’s choice was between a shameful inac¬ 
tivity or a dangerous enterprise. Trusting to the influence of 
his reputation, to his previous victories, to the ascendancy of 
his troops in the field, he chose the latter and the ribsult jus¬ 
tified his boldness. He surprised the passage of the Hive, 
laid his bridges, and but for the rain of the night before, 
which ruined the roads and retarded HiB’s march, he would 
have won the heights of St. Pierre the same day: Soult could 
not then have withdrawn his divisions from the right bank 
without being observed. Still it was an error to have the 
troops on the left bank so unprepared for battle ; it was per¬ 
haps another error not to have occupied the valley or basin 
between Hope and Alten j and surely it was negligence not to 
entrench Hill’s position on the 10th, 11th, and 12th. Yet so 
brave, so hardy, so unconquerable were his soldiers he was 
successful at every point: and that proves his generalship: 
Hannibal crossed the Alps and descended upon Italy, not in 
madness but because he knew himself and his troops. 

It is agreed by French and English that the battle of 
Si Pierre was one of the most desperate of the whole war. 
W^lington said he had never^ seen a field so thickly strewn 
with dead; nor can the vigour of the combatants be well 
dmued where five thousand men were killed or wounded in 
three thottm upon a space of one mile square. How then did 
It ]^our being so conspicuous, on both sides, that 

t^ . than thousand Anglo-Portuguese with four¬ 

teen guns, were enabled to withstand thirty-five 
thousand French with twenty-two gun#? The 
analysis of this fact shows upon what nice cal¬ 
culations and aeddents war depends. If Hilt > had not 
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observed the French passing their bridge on the evening of 
the 12th, and their bivouac fires in the night, Barnes’s brigade, 
with which lie saved the day, would have been at Urcuray and 
the eneray could not have been stopped. But Soult could 
only bring his troops into line in succession, so that in fact 
sixteen thousand French with twenty-two guns actually fought 
the battle: Foy and Maransin did not engage until after the 
crisis had passed. On the other hand the proceedings of Pea- 
cockc and Bunbury, for which they were deservedly compelled 
to quit the service, forced Hill to carry his reserve away from 
the decisive point at that criUcal period which always occurs 
in a well-disputed field, and which every great general watches 
for with •the utmost anxiety. This was no error, it was a 
necessity, and the military qualities of the troops rendered it 
successful. % 

5°. The French bfficcr who rode at the head of the second 
attacking column might be*a bravo man, doubtless ho was; ho 
might be an able man, but he had not the instinct of a general. 
On his right flank the vigorous counter-attack of the allies 
was indeed successful, but the battle was to be won in the 
centre; his column was heavy, undismayed, and only one weak 
battalion, the ninety-second, was before it; a short exhorta¬ 
tion, a decided gesture, a daring example, and it would have 
overborne the small body in its front; and then Foy, Maransin, 
and the half of D’Armagnac’s division would have followed in 
the path thus marked out: instead of this, he weighed chances 
and retreated. How different was the conduct of the Bri¬ 
tish generals, two of whom and nearly all their staff fell 
at this point, resolute not to yield a step at such a critical 
period; how desperately did the fiftieth and Por- 
K B. b) give time for the ninety-second to 

rally and re-form behind St. Pierre; how gloriously 
did that regiment come forth again to charge with their colours 
flying and their national music playing os if going to a review^ 
This was to understand war. The m an who in tW momept 
and immediately after a repulse thou^t of su<di miUtiu^ 
was by nature a soldier. 

6° Hill’s employment of his reserve was a fim stroke. 
He saw that the misconduct of tlm two colonelf Would cause 
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tke loss of his posltioii more surely than any direct atl nck upon 
it, and with military decision he descended at once to the 
spot, playing the soldier as well as the general, rallying the 
seventy-first and leading the reserve himself; trusting mean¬ 
while with a noble and well-placed confidence to the courage 
of the ninety-second and the fiftieth to sustain the fight 
at St. Kerre. He knew indeed the sixth division was then 
close at hand, and the battle might be fought over again; but 
like a thorough soldier he was resolved to win his own fight 
with his own troops if he could: and he did so after a manner 
that in less eventful times would have rendered him the hero 
of a nation. 


Jill 
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The duJce of Feltre, minister of war, to the king if Spain. 

Paris, U 29 Janvier, 1813. 

SiEE, —J*ai eu rhonneur d’^crire a V. M. le 4 de ce mois pour 
lui faire coimaitre leg iutcntious de reiupereur au sujet d^ afiaires 
d’Espa^ne, et la necessitd de transporter le quartier g^n^ral de 
Madrid a Valladolid. Cette depdche a ^td expedite par duplicate 
ct triplicate, ct j ’ignore encore si elle est parvenue a V. M. 
Depuis sa d^p^che de Madrid du 4 Decembreje suia prive de sea 
lettres, ct ce long silence me prouve que les communications de 
Madrid a Vittoria restent constammSnt mt&rcepUes. 11 est vrai 
que les operations du general CaffaroUi qui s’est porl6 avec toutes 
SOS troupes disponibles sur la c6te de Biscayc pour ddgager 
Santona fortement menace par I’ennemi et parcourir la cote, a 
donn6 aux bandes de la Castille une facility entiere d’intercepter 
la route de Burgos a Vittoria. Les dernieres nouvelles que je 
re 9 ois a I’instant de Tarmee de Portugal sont du 5 Janvier. A 
cetfce epoque tout y ^tait tranquille, mais je vois toujours la m4me 
difficult^ pour oommuniquer. Get ^tat cie cboses rend toqjours 

§ lus n^cessaire de s*occuper trbs s^rieusement ettr^s instamment 
e balayer les provinces du nord, et de les dllivrer enfiu de ces 
bandes qui ont augmentes cn forces et eu consistanoe a uu point 
qui cxige iudispensablemcnt toute notre attention et tons nos 
efforts. Cette pens^e a tellement attir^ I’attention de Tempereur 
que 8. M. I. m^ireitdr^ quatre fois successivement Torire expres 
de renouveller encore Texpression de ses intentions mie j’ai deja 
adress^e a V. M. par ma lettre du 4 Janvier pour Tengager a 
revenir a Valladolid, a garder Madrid par une division seiucment, 
et concentrer ses forces de maniere a pouvoir envoyer dcs 
troupes de TarnnSe de Portugal vers le nord, en Navarre, et en 
%cayo, afitt de d^livrcr ces provinces, et d’y r^ablir la iran- 
quillite. Le g^n^ral Eeille ^galement firappd de I'^tat des chose/< 
OffiiB le nord. ^ rEspagne a oien compris la n^cessitd de prendre 
un pirti decisif a cet dgard. II m’a transi&is a cette occasion la 
l^tre q'il a eu rhonneur d’dcrire h V. M. le IS Octobre dernier, 
et vu q:U’il lui a pr^entd on tableau li^appant et vrai de la 
situation des affaires qui vient enti^rement a Tabpui de ma 
d^peche du 4 courant. Quaiit b Tooeapation de lladrid, Tem- 
pereur m'ordonne dc mettre sous les yeux de V. M. le danger 

IS E 2 
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qu’il y aivait dans Tdtat actuel des affaires do vouloir occuper 
oette oapitale oomme pjoint central, et d’y avoir encore des 
h^pitanx et ^tablissemena qn’il fau^ait abandonner a Tennemi 
an premier mouvement prononc6 qu*il forait vers le nord. Cette 
consideration senle dew remporter ear Wte autre, et je n’y 
ajouterai que le dernier mot ae remperenr 5, ce sujet; e’est que 
toutoB les oonyenances dans la position de I'Europe veulent que 
V. M. ooeupe Valladolid, et padfie le nord. Le premier objet 
rompli facilitera beaucoup le second, et pour y contribuer par 
tons lea moyens comme pour deonomiser un terns pr^cieux, et < 
mettre h profft rinaction des Anglais, je transmets mrectement 
aux g^n^raux commandant en ^ef les armies du nord et de 
Portugal, les ordres de remperenr pour quo leur execution ne 
souffre aucun retard, et que ceux de v. M. pour appuyer et con- 
Bolider leurs operations n’^prouvent ni lenteur ni difficult^ 
lorsqu’ils parviendront k ces g<^n^raux. Je joins ici copio de mes 
lettres, pur lesquelles j’ai toujours reserves les ordres quo V. M. 
lugera ^.-propos de donner pour Ventifere execution de ceux de 
rempereur. Ma lettre etait termin^e lorsqu'un aide-de-camp de 
M. le mar^obal Jonrdan est arrive avec pluaieurs d^pSebes, aont 
la demi&re est du §4 Decembre. J’ai eu soin de les mettre sous 
les yeux de I’empereur, mais leur contonu ne saurait rien changer 
aux intentions de S. M. I.,' et ne pout qno confirmer les obserya- 
tions qui se trouvent dans ma lettre. J’aurai Thonnenr d’^crire 
encore a V. M. par le retour de I’officier porteur des d6p4ches de 
M. le marccbal Jonrdan. 

Je finis, ayec respect, sire, de votre majesty le tr^s humble et 
ires obeissant serviteur, 

Le ministre de la guerre, 

Duo UE Feltbe. 


No. II 

The duh6 qfFcUre to Ihe king of ^ain. 

Sire,— ^Dopuia la lettre quo j’ai eu I’honneur d'lSerire h votre 
miqeet^ le 29 Janvier, Tempereur, apr^s avoir pris eonnoissanre 
des d^p^ches apport^os par raide-de-camp do monsieur le marc- 
chal Jourdan, mo charge encore de r<^it6rcr son intention formeile 
ct dfja deux fois transmise a votre majesty, qu’ellc porte son 
quartier g^n^ral a Valladolid afin de pouvoir s’occnper efiicace- 
ment de fionmettre oi paciher le nord; par une cons^qunOtie 
n4cetsaire de ce ebangement, Madrid ne doit^tre occupe quo par 
roxtremit6 de la gauche de maniiro a nC plup flal^partie eficibi'* 
tielle de la position g^n^rale et a pouvoit litre abandonn^ satfE 
iuoonv4nient, au cas qu’il soit m^essaire da se r^unir sur un aui4!*e 
point. Oettn^ nouvelto cbiposition proemNt a votre nMjeet^ les 
moyens de r4ducr das forces coniidilmmefi dans noM et 
jtuqu’li TArragOn poary^dltnurelefifssBemblemeiis qui exis^t, 
ooeaper en force touft les points importaafiy Interdite Taco^fi des 
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o&tes anx An^kiSy et opdrer la soamission enti^re da pays. 11 
est dono d’ttne importance extreme pour parvenir a co but, de 
profiter de rinaotion dea Anglais, qui permet en. co moment 
I’emploi de tons nos moyens centre lea insurgos et doit amenw 
>romptement lour euti^re destruction, si les operations eutre> 
jrises pour cette effet aont conduites av^o I’activit^, I’energie et 
ra suite qu’elles exigent. Votre majesteapu se oonvnincre par 
i a longue et constante interruption des communications autant 
que par les rapports qui lui sent parvenus de touto I'^tendue du 
mal, et de la n^cessite d’y porter remMe. On ne peut done 
mettro en doute son empressement ?i remplir les intentions de 
remporeur sur ces points importans des changemens, qui ont ou 
lieu pour le commandement en olief des armees du midi, du nord, 
et de Portugal, me font espdrer quo votre ma-iesto n’eprouvera 
plus de dilficultds pour Tex^cution de sea ordres et que tout 
marchera au mdme b^Lt sans contradiction, et sans obstack. Ces 
nouvelles dispositions me dispensent de r^pondre h difierentes 
observations oontenues dans les lettres de votre majeste, et m’en- 
gagent a attendre qu’elle mo fasse connoitre les r^sultats des 
ebangeraens ordonn^s par I’empereur. Je ne dois pas oublier de 
prevenir votre majeste d’un ordre que sa majestd imperiale m’a 
charge de transmettre directement a'monsieur le general Reillo 
nour lui faire envoyer une division de son armce en^NavaiTe dont 
la situation cxige imp^riousement des seoours prompts et efficaces. 
Cette disposition ne peut contrarier aucune de cellos que votre 
majesty sera dans le cas d’ordonner a Tarmee de Portugal pour 
coneourir au m6me bAt et amener la soumission des provinces du 
nord de TEspagne. 

Je suis, avoc respect, Sire, de votre majeste le trfes humble et 
tr^B ob^issant serviteur» 

Le ministre de la guerre, 

Due DB Fbltbb. 


No. Ill 

Duke tf JP'eltre to the king of 8pam» 

JParitt le 12 DBvrier» {No, 2) 1813. 

SiSB,—P m! lUa de oe jour No, 1, j’ai eu rhonneur de faire 

eonnf^tre ^ T. |iC« les intentions de I’empereur sur les operations 
8 Sfuvro cn Espa^e. La presente aura pour bdt de r^pondre 
plua,pipticulidreibeat a la lettre dont V. M. m’a honord en date 
an 3 ; 4 anvier, j^.jqne j*m eu soin de mettre sous les yeux de I’em- 
wnrar. Les phdnioa^tCeUe contient sur la oonduite dumard(^al 
one; de Dalmatie et du gdn^ral OaffareUi desdonnent aujourd’hui 
sans objet.par I’^loignement do ces deux gen^uBeiPi'chef. Je 
dois cepei)dant qu’ayant-|^ 

Oa^Tarelli 'qa’on se plaignmt h lAadnd de ne point "itecevoir do 
comptes de I’arm^e du nord,-oe gdn^ral nie rdpond sons la 
du m Janvier qn’ii a eu Thonneur de rendre a v. M. des compte** 
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eitr^mement frequens, c|[U*iI\maeiiToy4\asitufttioiidel'&m 
des doubles des rapports qui me sont adress^s. Le g4ueral 
Cafiarelli ajoute qu’il avait diemaaddaV.M. d’ordoimer quedpux 
diTisions de Varm^e de Portugal vinraeut appuyer les operations 
de I’amide da nord, et il pense que ces se aeront oroisecs 

arec les depecbes de Madrid parceque les courriers ont dprouve 
beaucoup de retard, mais il y alien de presumer que tout ce qui a 
ete adressd de I’arm^e du nord a du porrenir a Madrid arant la 
fin de Janvier. Y. M. reitere dans sa lettre du 8 Janvier ses 
demandes relativement aux besoins de I’arm^e. Toutes ont ^t^ 
mises sous les yeux de I’empereur. S, M. I. m'ordonne de 
r6pondre au sujet des fonds dont la demande se retrouve dans 
plusieursd^pdcnospr^ci^dentes que Targent n^cessalre aux armies 
d’Espagne se serait trouve dans ces riches et feriiles provinces 
d^vastees par les bandes ct par les juntos insurrectionelles, qu’eu 
s’oocuppnt aveo I’activit^ et la vigueur convenables pour r^tablir 
I’ordre et la tranquillity, on y gagnera toutes les ressources qu’elies 
peuvent encore offrir, et que Ic terns ramfenera dans toute leur 
etendue. C’est done un motif de plus pour V. M. d’employer 
tons les moyens dfont eUe dispose pour mettre fin a cette guerre 
interne qui trouble le repos des habitans paisibles, ruine le pays, 
fatigue nos armyes et lee prive de tons les avantages qu’eiles 
trouveraient dans Toocupation tranquille de ces beUes contryes. 
L’iirragon et la Navarre aujourd’hui sous les loix de Mina aJi- 
mentent de leurs productions et de leurs revenue cette lutte dysas- 
treuse, il est terns de mettre un terme a oet ytat de choses et de 
faire rentrer dans les mains du gouvemement lygitime les res- 
Bonrees d’un pays florissant lorsqu’il est paisible, mais qui ne 
servent aujourd’nui qu’a son dytriment. 

Je suis, avec respect. Sire, Je votre majesty le tr^s humble et 
trfes obyiiasaut serviteur, 

Le ministre de la guerre, 

Sue DE Feltee. 


No. rv. 

The duke of Feltre to the king qf Spain, 

JPttrie, le 12 Fevrier, 1813. 

SiBE,*— J’ai eu Thonneur d’yerire trois fois a V. M. dans le 
oourant de Janvier, pour lui transmettre les intentions de l’em- 
pereur but la conduite des afiaires en Espa^et^ et j’ai eu soin de 
faire expedier toutes mes dypyches au moms par tnplicata, telle* 
ment que je puis et dois esperer aujourdliui qu*elles sont parve* 
nues a leur destination. Je re 9 ois en ee moment le dap"* d’une 
letire de Y. M. en date du 8 Janvier, dont le primata n’est point 
amvy et vois une nouvelle preuye de la djifioulty iomouni 
subsistante de obrnmunication; les iheonveniens , de oet ylatde 
ehoses deviennent plus sensibles dans les ciroonftanoes aottielles, 
od il ytoit d’une haute importance que les or^res de I’empereur 
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vme proimpte execution. S. M. 1. p6u4lTfee de cette 
idee, attcud rycc uue v^ritalule impatience de aavoir ce qui s’est 
opvjrc a Madrid, d’apr^s ses instmeiions, et cette attente, ionr- 
nellcment de<jue, lut fait craindro qu’on n’ait perdu un temps pr^- 
cieux, les Anglais 6tant depuis plus de deux niois dans Timpuis- 
sance de rien faire. L’empereur espere du moins quo ^orsque 
V. M. aura eu connaissance du 29”'® bulletin, elle aura et4 frapp4e 
de la n^cessite do se metire promptement en communication 
avec la France et de I’assurer par tons les moyens possibles. On 
ne pent parvenir k ce but qu'en faisant reduer sucoessiTcment 
les lorces dont V. M. pent disposer sur la ligne de communica¬ 
tion de Valladolid a Bayonne, et en portant en outre des forces 
sufiisantes en Navarre et en Aragon pour combattre avec avan- 
tage et detruire les bandes qui ddvastent ces provinces. 

L'armt*e de Portugal oombin^e avec celle du nord est bien suf- 
fisante pour rempl'ir cet objet tandis que les armies du centre et 
du midi, occupant Salamanque et Valladolid, prdsentent assex de 
forces pour tenir les Anglais en ^cliec en attendant fes ^vene- 
ments. L’empereur m’ordonne de r^itdrer a V. M. que I'occu- 

{ >ation de Valladolid comme quartier gdn^ral et residence pour 
a personne, est un priiliminaire indispensable, a toute operation. 
C’est de Ih, qu’il faut diriger sur la route de Burgos et successive- 
ment sur tons les points convenablies, les forces disponibles qui 
doivent renforcer ou seconder Tarmee du nord. Madrid et mSme 
Valence ne peuvent 6tre consider^s dans ce systfime que comme 
des points a occuper par I'extremit^ gauebe de la ligne, et nulle- 
ment comme lieux a raaintenir exclusivement par une concentra¬ 
tion de forces. Valladolid et Salamanque deviennent aujourd’hui 
les points essentiels entre lesquels doivent ^tre reparties des 
forces prates b prendre I’offensive contre les Anglais et a faire 
^cbouer leurs projets. L'empereur est instruit qu’ils se ren- 
forcent en Portugm, et qu’ils paraissent avoir le double prbjet ou 
de pousser en Espagne ou de partir du port do Lisbonne pour 
faire une expedition de 25 mille hommes, partie Anglais partie 
Espagnols, sur un point quelconque des c6tes de France pendant 
que la lutte sera engagee dons le nord. Pour empficber I’execu- 
tion de ce plan il faut btre toujours on mesure de se porter en 
avant et menacer de marcber sur Lisbonne ou do conquerir le 
Portugal. En m^me terns il faut conserver des communications 
aussi sAres que faciles avec la France pour ^tre promptement 
instruits de TOut'ce qui s'y passe, et le seul moyen d’y parvenir 
est d’employer le terns ou les Anglais sent dans I’inaction pour 
l^fier la Bisoaye et la Navarre comme j’ai cu soin de la faire 
^^naitre b V. M. dans mes pr^c^dentes. La solicitude d^ 
rempereur potur les .afiaires d’Espagne lui ayant fait rdit^er b 
plusieurs reprises let reproduire sous toutes les formes ses inten¬ 
tions Jk cet dgard je ne puis acbever mieux de les remplir qu’en 
r^capitulani les id^s principles que J’ad ' en Tordre de faire con- 
naltre aV. M. Occuper Valladolid et Salamanque, employer 
avec la plus grande activity possible totilrles moyens de pacifier 
)a Navarire et TAvagon, maintenir des communications ires 
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rapides et tr^s svirDs avec la P'ranee, Tester toujourfl ea mesure 
de prendre 1’offensive an besoin, voila ce quo Pempereur me 
present de faire consid6r^r a V. M. tsomme instruction generate 
pow toute la campagne et qui doit faire la base de ses operations. 
J’ai a peine besoin d’ajouter que ai lea armies Fraa^aises en 
Espagn^ restaient oisives et laissaient les Anglais maitres de 
faire dos cxpe(btions but nos c6tes/la tranquiilit<S do la France 
serait compromise et la decadence de nos affaires en Espagne en 
serait rinfaUlible r^sultat. 

Je Buis, aveo respect, Sire, de votre majestd le trea bnmble et 
tree obeissant serviteur, 

Le ministre de la guerre, 

Doc DE Feltub. 


No. V. 

* TAe duke of IPellre to the king of Spain. 

Paris, le 12 Mld's, 1813. 

SiBE,—^La diflicu^d ioujours subsistante dea communications 
a apporl^ dans ma cprreapondance avec V. M. des retards consi¬ 
derables ct de longues interruptions dont les resultats nepeuvent 
6tre que tr^s prcjudiciables an service de I’empereur. Depuis plus 
de deux mois j’exp^diosans cesse et par touslesmoyenspossibles 
ordre sur ordre pour faire executor los dispositions prescrites par 
8. M. I., et je n’ai aucune certitude que ces ordres soient parvenus 
a leur destination. L’empereur extrllmemont mecontent de cet 
6tat de chosea renouveBe sans cesse rinjonction la plus precise 
de le faire cesser, ot j’ignore encore en co moment si les mouve- 
mens prescrits se preparont ou s’exocutent, mais je vois toujours 
d’avantage que si des ordres rclatifs a oette mesuro doivent partir 
de Madrid cola entrainerait uno grande perte de terns. L’empo- 
reur eu a frapp6. 11 devient done tont-a-fait iudispensaple 
de s’cearter un moment de la voie ordinaire et des dispositions 
par Icsquelles tout devroit emanor de V. M. au iiioins pour ce 
qui conceme le nord et Tarmide do Portugal. Je prends pour oet 
effet le parti d’adresscr directement aux g<Sneraux commandant 
de ces armies les ordres d'cxdcutiou qui dans d'autros ciroon* 
stances devraient leur uarvenir de Madrid, et j’ai I’bouneur 
d’adrosscr ci-joint a Y. M. cemiea des lotires que j'ai eorites au 
g4D($ral Beille et au g<5nt^ral Olauzel pour determiner enBn I’ar- 
rlvee des renforts absolumcnt necessaires pour soumettrerAragon, 
la Navarre ot la Biscay ej les details contenus dans ma lettre aq. 
g^nSral Clauzel me dispeusent do mVtendre davantsge sur 
objet important. T. M. y verra surtout qu’^A presenvant I’ex^- 
cution prompte et enti^ des ordres de lempemur j’ai toujount 
regerv^Texercise de Vautorit^ supSrieare remise, entre les mains 
de V. M. et qu’eUe conserve ^galementla direction ult^rieure des 
operations des qu’olle pourrales conduirc pareBe-meme. 

Toutes mes precedGnte<;i depdobes sent a’ailloars asses praise# 
sur oe point pour ne de laisser paadoute a cet egsnL 
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duke of heUve to ffee king, 

Pam, 18 Mars, 1613. 

SiBE,—-Parmi les leitres doBt V.M. m’a lioiioro, la, plus reefuto 
de celles qui ine«cait parvenuos jusqu’a ce jour est tlu 1 Pevrier, 
ct je vois qu’&i cette 6poquo V. M. n’avait point encore re$u colic 

3 ue j’ai eu rhonneur do lui adresser par ordro de I’empereur lo 4 
anvier pour I’engager a transferer son quartier general a Valla¬ 
dolid. Cette disposition a etc renouvellt'^e dans toiitcs mes 
ddp^ches poatdrieures sous les dates de 14, 19 Janvier, 3,12, 
25 Eevrier, 1, 11 et 12 Mars, sans avoir eu jusqu’ii present de 
certitude que mes letires fussent arriv^es a lour destination. Enfin 
une lettre de M. le due d'Albufera en date 4 Mars me transmit 
copie decelle que V. M. lui a adressee le23Fevrier pour le prevenir 
que ma lettre du 4 Janvier est arrivee a Madrid, etqu'on s’y ^rfi- 
parait a executer les dispositions prescrites parl’emperetir. ,4^si 
e’est de Valence que j’ai re?u la premiere nouvello positive a cet 
dgard, et cette cireonstance qui devoile entitrement ndlre situation 
dans le nord d’Espagne est une nouvelle ^reuve de Texireme 
urgence des mesures prescrites par I’empereu^et do tout le mal que 
d’inexplicables retards ont cause. S? JJ. I. vient a cette occasion de 
me reiterer Tinjonction do faire sontir a V. M. la fausse direction 
qu’ont ^rise les affaires d’Espagne par lo pen de soin qu’on a 
apporto a maintenir les communications avec les fronticres. L'em- 
pereur est dtonn^ qu’on ait si peu compris a Madrid I’extrfinie 
importance de conserver des communications silrea etrapides avec 
la France. Le dofaut constant do nouvelles etait un avertissc- 
ment assez clair et assez positif de I’inipuissance ou se trouvait 
I’armde du nord de proteger la route de Madrid a Bayonne. 
L’<itat des aflaires dans lo nordde TEuropc devaitplus que jamais 
faire sentir la necossite de reoevoir des nouvelles de Baris et de 
prendre enfin des mesures ddeisives pour ne pas roster si longue- 
ment dans un dial d’isolement et d’ignorance absolu sur les vues 
et I’intenlion de I’empereur. V. M. avoit trois armdes a sa dispo¬ 
sition pour rdtablir les communications avec Varmde du nord, et 
Ton ne voit pas un mouvement de I’armde de Portugal ou de celle 
du centre qtfi soit approprid aux circonstancea, tandis que Vinac- 
tion des Ar^lals permettait de profiter de notre superioritd pour 
cliasser les c^des, nettoyer la route, assurer la tranquiUitd dans 
le pays. L^empereur m’a ordonnd do faire connaitre sa fa^on de 
penscr BUT Gct objot au gdndral Koille, auquel j’ai adressd di- 
rectement les ordres de S. M. 1. pour les forces qu’il a duinettre 
Sans retard sotis Icsordres du gendrolClauzel ainsi que j’ai eu Thou- 
aeur d*en prdvenir V. M, par mes lettres du 29 Jauvier, 3 Pevrier 
et 12 Mars. £a efiet les cii^natances rendent cette mesuro d'uno 
extreme urgenee. L'inaction ou Ton oat zestd j>endant Thiver a 
eiieouragd et propagd rinsurrectiou. Pile ir*-e^na maintenant de la 
Biscaye* cn Oatmogne, et I'Aragon oxige, ^iir ainsi dire, lo mdme 
emplol des forces pour la pacifier, quo laBiscayc et la JTavarre. 
li est done do la plus haute importance quo V.M. eteiidt* ses soins 
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sur r Aragon comme sur lea autres provincea du nord do TEspagne^ 
et les ^vfenemena qui ae preparent rendront oe aoin tonjoura plna 
n^ceaaaire. D’un c6t4 toutea les bandes chass^ea de la Biacaje 
et de la Navarre se trouveront bient6t forcdes &. refluer dans I’Ara- 
gon, et d’autre part rdvacuation de Cuenca, par rc^sultat du mouve- 
incnt general des armies du centre et dunudipriyerait le gdn^ral 
Suchet de toute communication avec V. M. dans un moment on 
lea ennemis se renforccnt devant lui d’une manifere aaaez inguU- 
tamite. 11 eat done trea important de se procurer une autre ligne 
de communication avec Vmence et cette ligne ne pent s’dtablir 
que parrAragon. O’est a votre majesty qu*il appartient de don- 
ner a cet dgard les ordres necessaires. II sudira sans doute de lui 
avoir fait connaitre I’otat de choses et la position du mareclial 
Suchet pour lui faire prendre lea determinations quo lea cireon- 
stancea rendraient les plus convenables. II me tarde beaucoup 
d’apprendre enfin de v. M. elle-memc I’ex^cution des ordres de 
rempereul* et de pouvoir satis faire sur ce point la juste impatience 
de S. M. 1. 


* No. VI. 

T 

t 

Joseph O'DonTicI to general Donhin. 

Malaga, the Qith December, 1812. 

Dsa.b Sib, —The letter you did me the honour to adress to me on 
the 6th of September has been mislaid all this long time on account 
of my being separated from the armie since the moment I ga\ o 
lip the command of it, and it was only last night 1 had the pleasure 
of receiving it. I feel a great comfort in soingh an officer of your 
reputation affected so kindly with the sorrows which so unlucky 
as undeservedly (I believe) fell upon me as a consequence of my 
ahamefull defaite at Castalia. But I beg to be excused if I con¬ 
tinue this letter in French. I kno you understand it very well, 
and I can not explain my toughta so well in English. Je erois, 
M. lo gendral, que tout militairc, inatruit des faits, et a la vuc du 
mal-heureux cWmp do bataille do Castalia, ou du plan qui le 
reprdaente, doit faire le mdmo raisonement que vous avez fait, a 
moina qn’il ne soit dpris dca petites passions el des prejugds qui 
ne dominent que Irop souvent les hommes* Je croia I’avoir 
demontrd a I’evidence dans mon rapport offimel augouvernement 
(que vous dovez avoir vu imprimme) accompagud de la carte des 
environs et des copies de toutes les ordrea ^ue je donnai la veiUe 
du combat. J’aurois ceriainement etd voinquer si Tofficier q^ui 
oommandoit les 760 chevauz, avec deux pieces de 8 a mon aale 
gauche eut ol^i mes ordres, on out seulement t&ohd de se laisser 
voir dd loin par la cavaUerie enemie, qui au nombre de 400 
chevaux dtoit stationde dans le village ae Viar; maia point du 
taut, cet officicT, au lieu de se trouver sur Viar au point du jour 
de la bataille, pour tenir en echec la cavallerie eiiuemio, pour la 
battre 8*ii en trouvoit une-occasion probable, ou pour la suivreen 
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tout cas, et Petnpdcher de tomber snr Castalla impun^mcnt, 
coimue il lui 4tqit tr^s expresB^mont ordonud par des ordres 
^critea qu’il aroue, cet officier alia Be cacher derri^re Villena, et 

S i’u entendit le canon de Castalla, et qn’il fut instniit do la 
e des dragons de Viar par la route d’Onil, il resta tranquile- 
ment en position de I’autre c6t6 do Villena jusqu’a passe huifc' 
beures du matin. ITous dtions dejii baitua, et trois malhenrenx 
bataiilons backus en pieces (quoiqu ayant repoussd la premiere 
charge) quand M. le brigadier Santistevan Be mit en marcbe de 
Villena pour venir ^ mon seoours. Jugez done, mons. le general, 
si j’ay pu emp^cher ce d^sasire. Dependant, le public, qui ne 
pent juger quo par les resultats, se deebaina d’abord centre moi, 
et je ne m’en plains pas, car eela ^toit fort naturel; e’est im malbeur 
attach^ a notre protession, et <^ue les g^n^rauxEapagnols doivent 
resentir sur touts les autres, puisqu’ils font la guerre son resources, 
el raanquant de tout contre un ennemi aguerri qui ne manque do 
ricn; mais je me plains des Cortes de la nation, je ifte plains de 
ces peres de la patrie, qui saobant que j’avois demande moimdmo 
a etre jug4 par un (jonseille de guerre, ont cependant donn6 le 
ton a I’opinion publiqne so rependant en'invectives contre moi, 
et m6mo contre mon irere le regent, avanbde scavoir si je suis en 
effet coupablc. Apres un parciifi traitement, et dans I’^t&t de 
misere et de detresse ou se trouvent nos armies, on trouverat’on 
de generaux qui veuillent exposer leur bonneur, et en accepter lo 
commandement? Quant a moi je servirai ma patrie par devoir 
et par inclination jusqu’au dernier soupir, mais je n’accepterai 
jamais ancun commandement, supposant qu’il me fut offert. Les 
informations que Ton prend relativement a I’affaire en question 
ne sont pas encore finies, car tout va doucement cbez nous. J’en 
attends le resultat ici avec Taveu du gouvernement, et aussitdt que 
Ton aura prononc^ en justice j'irai me presenter comme simple 
voloutaire dans line de nos armees si Tonne vent pas m’employer 
dans ma calite de general subalteme. Je vous ay trop ennuy4 
de mes peines; e’est que j’en ay le cosur navr^, et que votre 
bout^ mV excite a m’en soulager en vous les racontant. Il me 
reste encore nn espoir flatteur, e’est le jngement de touts mes 
camorades qui ont v4 de pr^a mes dispositions a Taffaire de Cas¬ 
talla, et les efforts que j’avois fait pendant sept mois, luttant 
tonjours contre la detresse et le ddsordre, pour preparer a la 
▼ictoire une armde qui dtoit tout-b-fait nulle quand je fus oblige 
a en prendroj malgrd moi, le commandement. Je m’estimerai 
b^ureux, monsieur le g^n^ral, de mdriter aussi le sufrage d’un 
officier aussi dislxamd que vous T^es, et je vous prie d’agr^er le 
temoignage du sin^re attacbement de votre tr^s bumble ct 
ob^issant serviteur, 

Monstem' le gMral DovMiSt 

^e. 


JosBF O’Don BLt 
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1^0. vn. 

Freneda, Fehmarif 1819, 

, Sir,-— I liave received your letter of the 12th instant, reg^ard* 
in|? the conduct of the second Italian regiment, and I entirely 
concur in all the measures you have adopted, and applaud the 
decision and firmness of your conduct. I am prepared likewise 
to approve of whatever you shall determine upon deliberation 
regarding the future state of the men of the regiment, whetW 
to be formed into a n^gimont again, or not; or if so formed, 
whether to bo kept as part of the army or sent back to 
Sicily. 

The foreign troops are so much addicted to desertion that they 
are very unfit for our armies, of v^hich they necessarily form too 
large a proportion to the native troops. The evil is aggravated 
bj the practice which prevails of enlisting prisoners as well as 
deserters, and Frenchmen as well as other foreigners, notwith¬ 
standing the repeated orders of government upon the subject. 
The cohsequence is tlicrefore that a foreign regiment cannot 
be placed in a situation in whiqb the soldiers can desert from 
it, that they do not go oflP in \iundreds; and in the Peninsula 
they convey to tho enemy the only intelligence which he can 
acquire. 

With this knowledge I seldom if ever use tho foreign Brilish 
troops of this army on the duty of outposts; and wliatever you 
may determine regarding tho second Italian regiment, I recom¬ 
mend the same practice to your consideration. 

Thcro is nothing new on this side of the Peninsula., The 
armies ar^ nearly in the stations which they took up in the end 
of November. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

Wellisoton. 

Major-general Camjphell, 

Sfc. ^0. 


No. VIIL 

Extract of a letter from the margins of Wellington to lieutenant- 
general sir John Murra^^ dated Freneda, ^^ril Qth, 1813. 

‘ In regard to feeding the Spanish troops in Spain, I Lave 
invariably set my face against it and have never consented to it 
or done it, even for a day in any instance. My roasous arc, first* 
that it entails upon Great Britain an expense which the country 
is unable to bear; secondly,.that it entails upon Ihe dcpaitmont 
4 of the army which undertakes it a detail of businefija* and a 
burthen in respect to transport, and other means to urhich the 
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uneqtSf^irdly ^ moderate scale must be quite 

Jimited numbers, will not want fin!?^ ^Pa»d ns yours are, and in 
t^e best and moit^erien^S 'vbereS 

able to draw from the country resou^..^ 

^Mnted to the formation J{ HSw ^ 

Wnittingham and ireneral for the use of ffeneral' 

if S should “™l>^“of 

this dewnption. I can so no assistance of 

kfifassistance at all recommend 

.last a mven time, but not to SI > ^ ^ magazine to 

Spanish troops eneaffedin *^7-*^ joiirself to supply tlie 

notwithstanlngtLreooiZSC<..t y^Cld 

sttch supphes. I must obie^ m T“ 7”’"'““'*» give 
Spanish army, to your gS Lff .f ni^der.in.chief of the 
receive pay, as that is positirpl^ troops who 

c«.ton«%^ the 7^ *0 «« regulatiTs and ‘ 

atendwithrantiontothedenimdaofwr™”** *» 

aJid general Hoche, and to TOttingham 

comply with their doiiiands a« yoL ill 

general Eho and others, and you wil? T ^ipon you by 

difficultyThKm scale 

thft mconsistont with thet™^ all/our operations, 

the eastern coast of the Peninsula.’ goyernmont on 


Ko. IX 

»' ™ »-0H 1»HT, .i „„ 


■** m”** *”"*• IhtaelM ,T 

ArmfedaMMI.. .. n7„ "nTi ."“• 

Centre ., H-C '4 i!, 4£(8 „ 

SSS'T.. •• « 

•• 48,232 7,074 1,300 72 


Total ., 

Boterre d« 
Bajronne.. 


• m *« 


36.590 12,224 8814 


(i24 
7,706 
3,425 
1,467 
6,540 

mi 


IS7 86 


35 


CrMd low 36,747 J2,26r 

^tiftfr**®*****^®^! --- ~ 

seath 6,497 1,655 „ 

Tt^upwEaj^go j,-; J 

^o^Ktpv^li 


33,504 

865 


34,369 


40,449 2,180 


m 

79 


„ Tom 
5icij. lionet, 

64,360 11,714 

19,916 4.044 

«M)37 1(1,awe 

!iO,27(i i,«7;) 

18,948 3,1127 

3».627 1,3(18 

38.276 7,213 


286,440 40,471 

4,9 39 122 

291,87 9 40,663 

1.497 


6,755 

33,952 


526 
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GENERAL STATE, MAY 1 &, 1812. 



Pretent under arms. 

JMwImI. 

HiMBilAlfa 




Men. 

Horact. t 

Meo. 

Hortea. 


MM. 


ArtiUaav. 

AxmfieduMidi .. 

56,031 

12,101 

2,787 

660 

4.652 

6i;470 

7,311 

4,840 

Centre 

17,3».'» 

4,208 

158 

37 

766 

19,203 

3,332 

420 

Portugal 

52,618 

7.244 

9 750 

1538 

8,332 

70,700 


3,444 

Arragon 

27,218 

4,768 

4,458 

605 

3,701 

35,377 

2 .m 

1,980 

Catalogne .. 

83,677 

1,677 

1,844 

267 

6,009 

41,530 

1,376 

279 

Iford •. *. 

88,771 

6,031 

2,560 

271 

7.767 

49.098 

4,443 

1,168 

Total 

225,710 

35,929 

21,557 

3878 

81,227 

279,378 

23,919 

11.680 

Old Reserve at 








Bayonne 

8,894 

221 

1,642 

$9 

964 

6,500 

207 

22 

Mew Reserve at 









Bayonne 

2,598 

116 

3,176 

99 

8 

5,769 

103 


General Total .. 

232,202 

36,266 

26,375 

3378 

82,196 

291,647 

24,229 

11,630 


GENERAL STATE OF TUB FRENCH ARMIES, MARCH 15,1813. 



p7*esent 

ttfuler arm«. 


Hoepitate. 

Total 



Men. 

Hareei. 

Men. 

Horsei. 


Men. 

Cavalrr. 

Train. 

AniiDC du MicK . < 

36,60*5 

6,602 

2060 

1617 

7,144 

45,809 

8,650 

2,601 

Centre 

16,227 

1.966 

940 

76 

2,401 

19,568 

2,790 

451 

Portugal a. 

34,825 

3,654 

157 

42 

7,731 

42,713 

6,726 

2,149 

^ Arragon 

86,315 

3,852 

55 

9» 

2,442 

38.812 

6,123 

1,799 

Catalogne .. 

27,323 

/ 1,109 

no 

ft 

2,013 

29,446 

1,884 

635 

Nord .. .. 

40,476 

, 1.»78 

41 

f» 

8,0.30 

48,547 

3,171 

630 

Reservo de Bayonne 5,ft77 

^ .55 

60 

If 

034 

6,591 

78 

21 

Total 

197,648 

19,216 

*3443 

1693 

30,395 

231,486 

29,422 

8,486 


The operations and misfortunes of the French prevented any general 
states being sent home between the 15th of March and the 16tk of 
August, 1813, when a new organization of the armies took place; but 
the numbers given in the narrative of this history are the result of cjil- 
culations founded on the comparison of a variety cn documents, and are 
believed to be a very close approximation to the real strength of the 
armies. 


No, X. 

ESPECIAL STATE OF THE ARMY OP PORTUGAL, 

JUNE 15, 1812. 


HEAD-QUARTEllB, TOBDESILLAS. 




Pretent under arma. Detached* 

Reap. 

Tefal. 




Men. 

HoriicB. Men. 

llorees. 

Men. 

C«v. Train. 

Ist Division.. 

.. Poy .. 

5,138 


319 

99 

610 

6,973 

- ft 

•2 

2 nd do. 

•. Clausel .. 

7.405 

»» 

678 

If 

61.1 

8,696 

tf 

ft 

3rd do. • • 

.. Ferey 

5,547 

If 

12 

ff 

926 

6,4«5 


ft 

4th do. .. 

.. Sarrut 

5j0a)(l 

ff 

2t4 

ff 

862 

6 ,1.12 

'1 

99 

5th do« 

.. Maucune .. 

5,269 

5,021 

ft 

*588 

ff 

1513 

7,370 

tf 

fl 

6 th do. 

.. Brennier.. 

ff 

124 

ft 

720 

6,865 

<99 

ft 

7 th do* 

.. Thomleres 

6.352 

61 

f* 

ff 

1906, 

8;267 

61 

n 

8 th do. 

.. B<mttet .. 

6,681 

139 

66 

»> 

68.5 

7,432 

139 

99 

Light Cavalry, 
13 esoadrons 

1 Carlo 

J,386 

1398 

*1078 

324 

246 

2,705 

1722 

99 

Dragoons .. 

.. Boyer 

1,389 

1378 

479 

358 

86 

1,954 

1736 

sa / 

Artillery 

• • • • 

8.612 

2339 

513 

258 

220 

4,.{45 

347 

2146 

Gente 

* a • • 

414 

9 

67 

7 

84 

565 

•» 

(2 ~ 

BoulpaKe 

* a mm 

955 

1107 

51 

44 

542 

1,251 

n 

1084 

Gen-d*armes et Inflrmerie .. 

325 

75 

»» 

tf ‘ 

15 

340 

54 

>• 


Total 

54,550 

6506 

4184 

991 

8638 

67,370 4059 

3244 
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From these 54,550 men, present under arms, must be deducted the 
artnioiy, engineer^ equipages, and garrisons, the officers and sergeants, 
and the losses svatained between the siege of the forte and the battle of 
Salamanca; the result will be about 42,000 sabree and bayonets in the 
bUtle. 




Henforcements en marche de I’amfie du nord ... 1,87b 

Do. de Bayonne.12,670 

Note .—These troops did not join before the battle of Salamanca. 


ARTILLERY OP THE ARMY OP PORTUGAL, JUNE 15, 1812, 

UATERIEL. 


Bouc)te« h fei» 


Poid ot calibre. 
Canon de 12 lbs / 
6 do. 

4 do 
3 dc 


Nombre. 


2 

20 

33 

5 


Total dcs canons.. 


O UL . , 

Obiisiers de G ponces 11 \ 

Ditto do 4 pouces 3 lignes 3 / obusiers 


Total* 


nant do I'annce du nord., 


CO 


u 


71 

1 

[■ Those guns 


arrived atlcr 

-1 

[ the battle. 




TOTAL LOSS OP THE ARMY OP PORTUGAL PROM JULY 10 
TO AUGUST 10, 1812. INCLUDING THE BATTLE OP SALA¬ 
MANCA, 

EXTItACTBD FROM THE IMPERIAL MUBTER-BOLLB. 




Tu£s. 

BIcESes, 

y Duke dc Haguse 

. . 9 ;) 

1 


General Clansel 

* * ft 

1 

Officiers superiouTS .. 

General Bonnet 
General Ferrey 

• • P9 
.. 1 

1 


General Thomieres .. 

.. 1 

•1 


^ GeneralDesgravier Bertholet 1 

99 


General Carrie 

• • f* 

1 Prlfiionnler. 


General Menne 

* * •• 

1 

Atde-de-carop du daode Baguse, Colonel Richemont .. 

• ' f» 

1 


Le Clerc de Montpree 

.. 1 



Darel. 

99 

1 


Total 

Tues 4 Blesses 7 

Oihcicr; iriTerteurs et soldats. 

TuC'S ou Prla, 

Blesses. 

Traineura 

CtfBciers .. ., 

1 C 8 

282 

<9 

Mldats. 

8,907 

7.099 

646 

C»rande Total 4,029 

7.761 

465 


Offleiers ei soldats .. 1S.4&G 
Chevaux .. .... 1,1^ 

Canons ‘ .. .. 13 

Deux ugles de 10l4tne Begt. do bgne 
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No. XI.' 

OTIlKNOTil OP THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE ARMY UNDER 
LORD VliSOOUNT WELLINGTON, ON THE MORNING OF 
JULY 22, 1812. 

KXTBAOTBD FEOM THE OBIOINAL MOKHINQ STATE. 

Note .—The numhere are exclusive of officers, sergeants, trumpotera, 
artillerymen, and staff, showing merely the sabros and bayonets in 
ibe field. 

British cavalry, one division, present under arms, 3,314 men, 3388 horses. 

British infantry, seven divisions do, 22,067 „ » n 

Total British .. .. .. .. Sfi,8Sl 

D’Urban’s Portuguese cavilry, three 

regiments, about .. .. .. 1,500 Those troops not in the state. 

Portuguese Infantry, seven divisions, 
and two independent brigades .. 16,107 


17,617 

. Total Anglo'Portuguesc 42,898 

Carlos d’Espaiia’s Spanish dnlsion, about 3000 
Julian Sanchez* cavalry /. .. .. 600 

3,500 

Sabres and bayonets 46,398 


NUMBER OF BRITISH, GERMAN, PORTUGUESE, AND SPANlSu 
GUNS AT THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 



VTeisyht of calibre. 

No. of aanis 

ttntisn horse artillery. 

.. (i lb%. 

IH 

Foot do. 

.. 9 lbs. 

12 

IH). do. 

.. 12 lbs. 

12 

Gorman do. 

.. 0 Ihs, 

r. 

Portuguese and British brigaded together .. 

*. 24 lb. faowiteors 

6 



54 

One Spuiish batterv 


6 


General total 

60 plecaa 


No. XII. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE LOSS OF THE ALLIES ON THE 
TRABANOOS AND GUARENA RIVERS, JULY 18, 1812. 


British 


Purtug^tese 


OScers. 

j^ergeanta. 

Rank and file. 

Horae.. 

Men, 

f * 

3 

66 

69 Rilled . .. , 

..4 16 

7 

274 

66 Wounded 


1 M 

♦3 

27 

21 Missing . 


r 1 

2 

31 

„ RUied . .. 



8 

87 

„ Wounded .. 


[ „ 


lit 

„ Misfiing . .. 



603 


146 


Total .. 36 
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LOSS OP THK AIiUBS IN THE BATTLE OP SALAMANCA. 


Offleei 

ScnreAQts. 

Rank and 6le. 

Horaea. 


24 

336 

96 KiHca . 

UlUish 

136' 

2400 

120 Wounded 



74 

37 Missing . 



287 

18 Killed . 

Portngaese 


1436 

13 Wounded 


160 

7 Missing . 

Total 

207 

4718 

291 


LOSS OP THE GERMAN CAVALRY ON THE ALMAR STREAM, 

JULY 23. 

91ei and DOlccn. Horan 

117 117 in 


THE BRITISH LOSS BY INFANTRY DIVISIONS AND 
CAVALRY BRIGADES. * 


Cavalry.. 


Infantry.. 


fLe Marchant’s brigade 

lust 

Men and oi leers 

lorn 

< Aihoii*s 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ft > 

^ Victor Alien’s do. 

do. 

do. 

31 J 

^lat Division 

fieneral Campbell 

do. 

s do. 

GO 

3rd do# 

Pakenham 

do. 

do. 

AbVi 

4th do. 

General Cole 

do. 

do. 

537 

J f5th do. 

General Leith 

do. 

do. 

464 , 

Clh dOa 

General Clinton 

do. 

do. 

IIHH ' 

7th do. 

General S. Hope 

do. 

do. 

119 

TJgtit do. 

General C, Alten 

do. 

do. 

29 

yArtilleiy 

General Framingham 

do. 

do. 

14; 


No. XIII. 

STRENGTH OP THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE ARMY AT 

VITORIA. 

BXTBACTED FltOM THE MOUNINO STATE OF THE 19TH JUNE, 1818. 

Total. 

Present under arms, Un rommand, Present. On command 

Rritish Cavalry., 7,791 851 

Portuguese do... 1,45% 225 


ToTal cavalry 

Hrltish infantry .. SS.tm 1771 

Portuguese do. 23,905 1038 

Total infantry 


9,243 


57,5bb 


Saltres and bayonets ., 00,806 
Deduct the 6th division left at Medina <lc Pomar 0,320 


Sabres and bayonets 60,486 



Spani^ Auxiliarie<i. 




rMoeltlo’s division 

about 

3.000 


Infkittry.. . 

J Giron’s do. 

do. 

12,000 


1 Carlos d’Espngna's do. 

do. 

3,000 



^Longa’s do. 

do. 

3.300 


Cavalry,. . 

/ Penhe Vineiuur 

do. 

1,000 


l Julian Sanches 

dd< 

1,000 

33,000 



jRwid Tutsi 


8W 


' ' ■ F F 





1074 

280.) 

3888 
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NUMBER OP ANGLO-POllTUOUESE GUNS AT THE BATTLE 

OP VITORIA. 

COLONfiL A. DIOKSOK OOMMANDINO. 

British horse artillery .. ,. .. 9 lbs.45 

Do. <lo. .Gibs. ..30 

Do. do. .. .. 6i>inch howitzers . 15 

Total .. ..90 

No Si/anish guns set down in the return. Number unknown* 


No. XIV. 

JUS'llFIOATORY PIECES. 

Loyd William Bentinck io sir E. Pellew. 

uit sea, June \Wi, 1813. 

>SiB,—Y. E. has seen the information I have received of a 
projected attack upon Sicily by Murat, in conjunction with the 
Tonlon fleet. It seems necessary that the French fleet should 
leave Toulon, should reach the coast of Naples, embark the men 
and land them in Sicily, or cover their passage from Calabria or 
the Bay of Naples, if the intention be, as in the last instance, to 
transport them to Sicily in the tonnage and small craft of the 
country.—The most important question is, whether this can be 
eflected by the enemy.—I have no difllculty in saying on my 

S art, that in the present disposition of the Neapolitan army in 
irily, and in the non-cxistence of any national force, and the 
imperfect composition of the British force, if half the number 
intended for this expedition should land in Sicily, the island 
would be conquered. 

(Signed) W. Bentinck. 

Sir E. Pellew to lord W Benlinck, 

PL. M, 8. Caledonia, June Vdth, 1813. 
My lord, —I feel it my duty to state to your lordship that in 
my judgment the Toulon fleet may evade mine without difllculty 
under a strong N. "W. wind to carry them through the paysagt- 
of the ITieres islands, without the possibility of my interrupting 
them, and that they may have from twelve to twenty^-four hours’ 
start of me in chasing them. When blown off the coast, rny 
look-out ships w’ould certainly bring mo such information as 
would enable me to follow' them immediately to the Bay of 
Naples. Your lordship is most competent to judge whether in 
the interval of their arrival and my pursuit, the.French admiral 
would be able to embark Murat’s army artillery and stores, and 
land them on the coast of Sicily befoie 1 came up, with tliem**—' 
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The facility of comumuication by tele^aph along the whol^ 
coast of Toulon would certainly apprize Murat of their sailing at 
a Tcry short notice, but for my ovni part, I should entertain 
very sanguine hopes of overtaking them cither in the Bay ot 
Naples or on the coast of Sicily before they could make good 
their landing. 

Lord William BentiTick to lord Wellington. 

At sea, June 20^A, 1813. 

Mt iiOBD,—By the perusal of the accompanying d^Mpatch to 
lord Casllereagh, your lordship will perceive that Murat has 
opened a negotiation with us, the object of which is friendship 
with us ana hostility to Buonaparte. Yon will observe in one 
of the conversations with Murat’s agent, that he informed me 
that Buonaparte had ordered Murat to hold twenty thousand 
men in readiness for the invasion of Sicily in conjunction with 
the Toulon fleet. I enclo.se the copy of a letter I have in conse¬ 
quence addressed to sir E. Pellew, together with his answer, 
upon the practieabilify of the Toulon fleef sailing without the 
knowledge) of the blockading fleet. Yoifr lordship will have 
received my letter of the 2l8t of May enttosing a copy of my 
despatch fo lord Bathurst, relatii'e to the discontent of the 
Neapolitan troops in Sicily and the consequent state of weahp.sss 
if not of danger resulting from it to that island. I stated also 
that this eircumstance had induced me to detain in Sicily the 
two battalions which had been withdrawn from Spain. 

Lord Wellington to loQ'd William Bentinck. 

Suarte, July \st, 18L3. 

My IjOEd, —^In answer to your lordship’s despatch, Idiavo to 
observe, that I conceive that the island of Sicily is at presen* in 
no danger W'hatever, 


No. XV. 

V 

Letter from general Nugent to lord William Bentinck. 

Vienna, January %Wi, 1812. 

Mt hbab lobd Wilmam, —I hope you have received the 
letter I wrote to you shortly after my arrival here by a person 
sent for that purpose. Soon after hw departure the affair of La 
Tour Imppened, as King mentions in his letter. It required 
some time before I could judge of the result it would have and 
the manner it would be considered by the emperor and the 
government here, and then to settle again the manner of sending 
officers down to tbe Mediterranean, for some of those then des¬ 
tined to be sent were implicated. All these circumstances 
cansed the delay of the present which otherwise you would have 
had much sooner. Anotner cause of the delay was that I wuited 

F p 2 
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to inform you of the answer which would be ^iven by this house 
to tho speculations that I was commissioned by the prince-regent 
to propose relative to the archduke. There was no decisive 
answer given, and the only manner of forming an opinion upon 
that subject M^as ^ observing and getting information of their 
true intentions. I am now firmly convinced that these are such 
as W'e could wish, and that it is only fear of being committed that 
prevents them to speak in a more positive manner. Their whole 
conduct proves this, more particularly in La Tours affair, winch 
has produced no change whatsoever nor led to any discovery of 
views or connexions. There is even now less difficulty than ever 
for officers going to the Mcditm’rancan. They get passports 
from government here without its inquiring or seeming to know . 
tho real object. As it can do nothing else but connive, to whicli 
this conduct answers, I think a more explicit declaration is not 
even requisite, and I am convinced that when the thing is once 
done thej will gladly agree. TJiis is likewise King’s and ITar- 
denberg’s and Jolmsbn’s opinltin upon the subject, and as such 
they desire me to express it to you, and to observe that the 
situation of things hero makes the forwarding of tho measures 
you may think expedient in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic 
the more desirable. , • 

They are here extremely satisfied with the conduct of govern¬ 
ment in Eugland, and by the aceoimts w^e have, the latter is much 
pleased with the coucluet of tliis country, particularly relative to 
the affairs of Prussia. These are however not decided yet. But 
whatever the consequence may bo and whatever this country 
may do for the present, I am convinced that your measures will 
ultimately contribute much to tho result. I am happy to per¬ 
ceive by the last information from England that everything 
seems "to have been settled there by you. Tho recruiting busi¬ 
ness of major Burke is going on rapidly. As it was not begun 
at tlie time of my departure I can only attribute it to your 
presence. The letters contain likewise that government is come 
to the most favourable resolutions relative to the archduke, and 
I hope the formation of the troops will soon be effectuated. 
The chspositions of the Adriatic coasts and the Tyrol are as good 
as can be, but all depends upon establishing a basis and without 
that all partial exertions would be useless or destructive. At 
the same time that some regiments would be formed, I think it 
would be very expedient to form at the same place a Dalmatian 
or a Croat remment, particulaidy as in tho present state of things 
it will bo muSi easier even than the othe*r. The men could be 
easily recruited in Bosnia, and sent from Durazzo to the place 
you should appoint. The bearer will dve you every informa¬ 
tion upon the subject, and at all events, I should propose to you 
to send him immediately back to Durazzo, and, should you ^opt 
the above, to give him the necessary orders and the commi^ion 
for recruiting and sending the men to the placo of formation. 
No person can bo better qualified than he is. He know^> the 
languages, the country, and the character of the people, Jind 
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imderBtands ereiTthing that relates to oomtuercial affairs. 

<0 tbo place of formation, I think I already proposed Cephalonia 
to you. Lissa or one of the nearer islands would give too much 
jealousy in the beginning in those parts, until our capital in¬ 
creases so as to undertake an important enterjjrise, at all events 
it is im}>oriant to form a noyau of the thi’ee nations; it is then ' 
tliat wc may hope to be joined by tbe nliole of Dalmatia and 
Croatia after a short time. ’Major and other otficers will shortly 
proceed to the Mediterranean. TJiey will be directed to Messina 
where I request you will send orders for them. It would be very 
useful and saving to provide means for transporting them to that 
place from Duraz/.o, and if possible to establish a more frctiueiii 
and regular interctnirse between you and the latter. Jolinsoii 
who soon sets off from here wdll in the meantime cslablisli a 
coniinunication across Bosnia to Dui’azzo His presence in tiioso 
parts wdll be productive of many good effects. You will lind 
lhat he is an able active and zealous man, and will dbrtainly bo 
very useful in forwarding your views. 1 can answer for his being 
wortliy of your full confidence. Should you adopt the proposition 
relative to the recruiting it would be neccsjlary to put at his dis¬ 
posal the requisite funds. ♦ 

Ycm will judge by the aceoufili the bearer of this will give 
you whether cloth. «kc., can be had at a cheaper rate from this 
country or where you arc, and he will bring back your directions 
for tliis object. Allow me to observe tlnitit would be highly use¬ 
ful to have clothes for a considerable uumber of men prepared 
ibeforeliand. Many important reasons have prevented me hitherto 
from proceeding to the Mediterranean as speedily as I wished. I 
hope how'ever not to be detained much longer, and soon to have 
Tcniovcd every obstacle. I tliink to set off from hero in the 
beginning of March, and request you w ill be so kind aS to pro- 
Ticlc w ith the return of the bem*er to Durazzo the means of ray 
passage fron> thence, w here I sliall come with a feigned name. 

I hope he will be back there by the time my arrival. I shall 
endeavour to haslcu my journey, as I have important informa¬ 
tion in every respect. By that time wo sliall know the decision 
relative to the north. King has informed you of the reasons 
winch made an alteration necessary in regard to Frozzi’s journey. 
Part of your object is in fact luUjlled already, and tliero arc 
agents in Italy &c. As to the other and principal part relative 
to connexions in the army, and the gaining an exact knowledge 
of it and of the government in Italy, w iih other circumstances, 

I expect soon to have a person of sufficient consequence and 
.ability to execute your instructions, and he will go to Milan &c. 
;a8 soon as it can be done with safety. His permanent residence 
In that country seems to be necessary, that he may be able to 
.-accomplish rully the object, and as the sum you have assigned 
ibr this purpose is suffeoient for a considerable time, you can 
determine whether he is to remain there permanently or not, 
PVozzi will bring you an exact account of w'hat has been arranged 
'Native to this business, and will himself be a very proper person 
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for communications between you and Italy or this country. He 
will for that purpose go baftk to Italy, the obstacle that opposed 
it hrtherlo being now no more. I cannot but repeat the impor¬ 
tance of giving all wssible extent to the arch-duke’s eBtabfish- 
ment, and particularly the raising of as much troops as possiblci 
for ail will depend upon having the means of landing. We are 
then sure of augmenting very speediW, and finding the greatest 
assistance. The place for beginning cannot be determined on 
exactly, but tlu'vc is much to be expected in Balmaiia and Croatia 
where we could be joined by the inhabitants and troops. The 
Ion er part n ould bo best adapted in case we begin ■with a small 
force, r sliall send and bring officers particularly acquainted 
with the country and provide every oilier assistance such as 
])lans, &c., and 1 think it would be expedient to prevent for the 
present’ any enterprise in that country that would alarm them. 
Since I began my letter a courier has arrived from Paris. 

The conlingent of the Rhenish confederacy have got orders to 
be ready for inarching. Reinforcements are sending from 
France to the north and every preparation is making for war. 
Buonaparte told to S^’^artzenburg that he would begin in April 
and all clrcuinstaiic^ seem to agree with this. On the other 
side Russia is very slow inrinaking peace with Turkey. lie 
entirely neglects Prussia, and for this reason it is to be feared 
that the latter will ])laco his capital with Buonaparte notwith¬ 
standing that this cabinet is endeavouring to prevent it. I should 
be then very much afraid for the conduct of this house, well 
inclined as the emperor is. Proposals were made by Franco but 
no resolution has been taken until it is known liow tilings turn 
out. The w^orst is that Ronianzow' is still in credit witli Alexan¬ 
der, which prevents all confidence in other houses and makes 
Russia ladopt half measures. This sketch of the situation will 
give you some idea of tlie wavering and uncertain state people 
are in. There is no calculation to be made as to the conduct of 
government, nor must we be surprised at anything they may 
do On the otlier side our speculations are not built upon them, 
but upon the disposition of tiic people; and whatever may hap¬ 
pen I am convinced that this is a good foundation if the measures 
are taken and the means prepared. A principal object of mine 
in these parts has been to priqiare the measures for the case that 
it comes here to the very w'orst. The most important thing is 
the augmenting in ever}^ possible manner tlie force at your dis¬ 
position. The accounts we have to-day of your return and the 
powers I hope you have, give me the best hopes of your over¬ 
coming every difficulty. I must here observe that as Johnson's 
proceedings are entirely subordinate to, and make a part of your 

S lans and operations in general, and that hei cannot of course 
epend upon King, you wili be so good as to give him decisive 
instructions to that purpose, and assign him the means and 
powers for acting in consequence. 1 shall combine with him in 
my passage through Bosma everything in the hopes that you 
will s|^>rove of this. 
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Jjetterfnm Mr. Kwg to lord JVilliam JBentinck. 

Vienna, January ^th, 1812. 

Mt tOED,—I have the honour to aoknowledj^o the receipt of 
your lordship’s letter of the 25th of Aujjjust, w'hich was delivered 
to me towards the latter end of October by captain Frozzi, whom 
I should immediately have furnished with the means of jjroceed- 
ing to Italy for the purpose of carrying your lordship’s instruc¬ 
tions into effect, had it not appeared lo nie tliat the measures 
M'hich I had taken on my arrival here had already in a great 
degree anticipated your lordship’s intentions. As a coufirmatiou 
of this, I beg leave to transmit for your lordship’s perusal the 
re])orts (marked A) of three messengers w horn I sent to the north 
of Italy lor the purpose of ascertaining the state of the public 
mind, particularly in the ci-devant Venetian territories and adja¬ 
cent districts. These reports confirm in a very satisfactory 
manner the assurances, winch I have received throuffh various 
other channels, that the iuhabitauts of those countries are ready 
and dcterjnincd lo avail themselves of the first opportunity to 
shake off a yoke which is become insupportable. I navo also the 
honour to ti'ansruit to your lordship the vopy of a letter from 
count Montgelas, the minister of foreign alfairs in Bavaria, to the 
commissary-general at JNimpten, from which it appears that the 
Bavarian government is not .Ulogt'ther ignorant of tlie intentions of 
tJie Swiss and Tyrtdese, but 1 am happy to have it in my power to 
inform your lorilship that the persons who sj'-oin to have excited 
the suspicious of the Bavarian government do notonjoy the con¬ 
fidence of our friends in Switzerland, and have not been made 
acquainted with their intentions; it is nevertheless indispensably 
necessary that we sliould act with the greatest possible caution 
in the employment of emissaries, lest the French and Bitvariau 
governments should take the alarm and adopt measures which 
would defeat our projects or at least occasion a premature explo¬ 
sion. On these grounds (having previously cousultod with general 
N. to whom captain Frozzi was particularly addressed and who 
entirely coincides in my opinion) I think it eligible to send this 
otficer back to Sicily, and I trust that in so doing I shall meet 
with your lordship’s approbation. I hog leave to observe that 
the only service captain Frozzi could render in Italy at the pre¬ 
sent moment would be to ascertain the number and distribution 
of the French forces in this country, but us these undergo con¬ 
tinual changes I think it will be sufliiuent to despatch a confi¬ 
dential agent to your lordship wdtli the latest intelligence fi’om 
Italy, at a period when the northern war and consequent occu¬ 
pation of the French U*oops will enable your lordship to derive 
advantage from siidi intelligence. 

The general opinion is that hostilities will commence between 
France llussia in the month of April at w^hieh period the 
preparations of the French government will be completed, and 
there ia little reason to hope that the Russians wdll avail tliem- 
eelTeft of the int^rvalf either to annihilate the army of the duchy 
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of WatsAw or lo a^lvaiico to^tlie assistance of the king of Prussia^ 
who will in all ])robability ally himself with France notwith¬ 
standing his former declarations* to tlie contrary. The latest 
mtellipnce from Berlin states that count St. Marsan had pre- 
^ sentea the ultimatum of his governiiiont, which demands an 
* unconditional surrender of all the Prussian fortresses, and insists 
on the military force and resources of Prussia being placed at 
the disposal of French generals. It is po.sitivcly asserted that 
the king is inclined to submit to these humiliating proposals, but 
nothing has been as yet definitively concluded. I am sorry to 
inform your lordship tliat the aspect of aflairs in this country is. 
highly discouraging; the- injudicious financial measures whichi 
count Wallis has iliought proper to adopt have rendered it impos¬ 
sible for government to place the army on a respectable footing,, 
and hafe considerably increased the discontent of the people, 
who however still retain their characteristic aversion to the 
French. The government is determined to maintain a 8tri(*t 
neutrality during tlie ai)proaching crisis if possible. 

In my former letter^ J mentioned to your lordsliip my intention 
of establishing a person at Durazzo in order to forward messen¬ 
gers &c. &c. and to transmit to me occasionally intelligence of 
the elate of tilings in the Adiefil ic. But having received of late 
repeated assurances of the iiicri'asing discontent of the inhabi¬ 
tants of those parts of the const w'iio have the misforiuno to ho 
under the dominion of the French, and of their willingness to 
make every cUbri to shake off the yoke, and being aware how 
important it is at the present moment not to neglect an object of 
this nature I have desired Mr. Johnson to proceed thither in 
order to form connexions in Albania, Dalmatia, and to avail him¬ 
self in ^veiy possibh; manner of the spiiit of di8(*ontent which 
has so dbeidcdly manifested itself. Mr. Johnson who has been 
employed on the continent for some years p ist as an agent of 
government, and wlio has given proofs of ]ii.s zeal and abilities, 
will repair to Durazzo, or according to circumstances to some 
other town in the neiglibourhood of Iho Adriatic, and will 
there reside as agent of the British government. Ho will 
communicate his amval to your lordship w ith as little delay as , 
possible. 

By the following piece of information, which I have derived; 
from an authentic source, your lordship wuU perceive that the ■ 
French and Swedish governments are far from being on friendly 
terms. An alliance has been proposed by the former to tlie*. 
latter and instantaneously rejected. The terms of the alliance* 
were as follows, viz. let, a body of 30,000 Swedes to be placed! 
at the disposal of France ; 2nd. 3000 seamen to be furnished to* 
the Frendi marine; and 3rd, a regiment of Sw'edes to be raisedl 
for the service of France as was the case before the French revo-- 
' lution. I transmit this letter to your lordship by captain Stein^ 
berg and ensign Ferandi, tw'o officers who have served creditably 
* tlie Austrian army. The former has coni^ons and lo(^. 
"' ^A wledgfl in his native country w'hich may become pailicu1arlj| 
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ttseM. I fear it will not be in ray power to send 60 sabaltem 
officers to Sicily, as your lordship desired. I shall however 
occasionally despatch some intelligent officers who wiU I think 
be extremely useful in tlic formation of new corps. 


No. XVI. 

Extracts from the correspondence of sir Henry Wellesley, 
sir Charles Stuart, and Mr. Vaughan. 

Mr. Vaughan to sir Charles Stuart. 

‘ Cadiz, August Zrd, 1813. 

‘ The Spanish troops in Catalonia and elsewhere are starving, 
and the governnienl are feeding them with procUraations to 
iutendanls. Since I have known Spain I have never known the 
seat of government in a worse slate. There is a strong feeling 
against the English and a miserable jacobm party which is violent 
beyond measure.’ 

Ditto to Ditto. 

* ‘ Chickanti, Nov. 2nd, 1813. 

‘Never was anything so disgraceful in the annals of the world 
as the conduct o/' all the Spanish .'luthoritics on the occasion of 
the sickness breaking out. Jt is believed that no persons have 
the siekness t wice, and as almost every family m Cadiz has 
passeil tl)c epidemic of the fever the interested merchants would 
not allow it to be said that the (raideinic existed, they have con¬ 
tinued to issue clean bills of hcaftli to vessids leaving the port ra 
the height of the morlality, and did all they could to intimidate 
tlie government and Cortes into remaining amongst them.' 

Sir Henry Wellesley to lord Wellington. 

‘ Sept, nth, 1813. 

‘ A curious scene has been passing here lately. The perma¬ 
nent dei)utalion* having been appointed, the Cortes closed their 
session the 14th. Tliero had been for some days reports of the 
provaleneo of the yellow lever wliich had excited alarm. On the 
16th in tlie evening, 1 received an official note from the ministers 
of state a])priaing me of the intention of the government to 
proceed to Madrid on the following day, but wifliout assigning 
any reason for so sudden a resolution. At night I went to the 
1 cgcijcy, thinking this was an occasion when it W'ould be right to 
offer them some pecimiai’y assistance. I found A^ar and Ciscar 
together, the cardinal being ill of the gout. They told me that 
tlie prevalence of the disorder was the sole cause of their deter^^ 
mination to leave Cadiz; and Ciscar particularly dwelt upon 


' the Extraordinaiy Oortes. 
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necessity of removing, saying he had seen the fatal eflFects of 
delay at Carthagena. They then told me tliat there was die- 
turhance in the town, in consequence of which they determined 
on summoning the extraordinary Cortes. I went from the 
regency to the Cortes. A motion was made for summoning the 
ministers to aecount for the proceedings of the regency. Never 
was I witness to so disgraceful a scene of lying and prevari¬ 
cation. The ministers insisted that it was not the intention of 
the regency to leave Cadiz until the Cortes had been consulted, 
although f had in my pocket the official note announcing their 
intention to do so, and had been told by Ciscar that the extra¬ 
ordinary Cortes was assembled for no other reason than because 
there were disturbances in the town.’ 

Sir Jfeni'y Welhsley to lord Wellhigton. 

‘ Cadiz, JJec. XOth, 1813. 

‘The pllrty for placing the princess at the head of the Spanish 
regency is gaining strength, and I should not he surprised if 
that measure were to be adopted soon after our arrival at Madrid, 
unless a peace and the return of Ferdinand should put on end to 
all such projoeis.’ • 

Mr. Stuarts lord IVellincftou. 

‘ dime Wth, 1813. 

‘ The repugnancy of the Admiralty to adopt the measures sug¬ 
gested by your lordship at the commencement of the American 
war for the protection of the const, has been followed by events 
which have fully justified your oiiinion. Fifleen, merehaidmnt 
have heen tajeen off Oporto in a forinight, and a valuable Porfit- 
guese homeward-bound merchant ship mas captured three days 
ago eXc^\e to the bar of TAshon* 


No. XVII. 

Extract from a manuscript memoir by captain Norton, 
thirty fourth regiment. 

COMBAT OF MATA. 

‘ The thirty-ninth/egiraent, commanded by the hon. col. O’Cnl- 
laghan, then immeoralcly engaged with the French, and after a 
severe eonfest also retired, the fiftieth was next in suec ssion and 
they also after a gallant stand retired, making way for the nine- 
second, which met the advancing French column first with its 
right wing drawn up in lino, and after a most destructive fire and 
heavy loss on both sides the remnant of the right wing retired, 
leaving a line of killed and wounded that appeared to have no 
interval; the French column advanced up to this line and then 
lialted, the killed and wounded of the ninefyfeseoond forming a 
sort of rampart, the left wing then opened iMjl^ column, 

IWM a little to the ijgh#- 6f thul^jl^y-Be^nd I cojjj^d 
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not lielp reflecting painfully liow many of the wounded of their 
right wing must haA'e unavoidably sufl'eved from the fire of their 
comrades. The left wing after doing good service and sustaining 
a loss equal to the first line retired.’ 

COMBAT or KONCEVALLES. 

Exfraetsfrmgeneral Coles mid Marshal SovMs 
Official R'portSt MSS. 

General Cole to lord Wellhujfon. 

‘ Jieiglits in front of Painpeluna, Julg 2iVh, 18 L3. 

-‘ The enemy having in the course of the night turned 

those posts, were now perceived moving in very considerable 
force along the ridge loading jo the Pueido de hleiulichurri. I 
therefore proeceded in that direct ion and found that thq|r advance 
had nearly reached the road leading from Iloucesv^ljes pass to 
hos Aldrtides, from which it is separated by a small uooded 
valley. Owing to Die diilicull} of the eoimpinnieations the head 
of major-general Ilona's brigade could not arrive there sooner; 
the inaior-general however, with great decision, attacked them 
nitli tliG ilrunsuick company ff»d three eonipanies of the 
twentieth, all he had time to form; these actually closed with 
the enemy and batonetted several in the ranks. Tiny were 
howeiev forced to yield to superior nmubors, and to retire 
across the valley; the enemy attempted to follow' tliem, but 
were repulsed witli loss, tlie remainder of the brigade having 
come up.’ 

Marshal Sonlf to the Minuter of Jfar. 

‘Zintoin, 26 

‘ Leurs pertes ont egalcment eld considerables, soil a I’atlaque 
da Lindouz ])ar le general Beille ou lo 20"" regiment a ete presijue 
dclniil a la suile dune eliargeala baycnette executce par uu 
bataillon du 6’"' leger, division Ifoy, soit a I'attaque d’Altobiscar 
par le gdndrnl Clauzel.' 

Extract fmn the correspondence of the duh of Dalmatia with 
the Minister of War. 

Ascah, 12 Aout, 1813. 

‘ Des ii prdseiit V B. voit la situation de Tarmee, elk* eonnait 
see forces, eelh's de I'ennomi, et elle sc fait sans doute nue idee 
de ses jirojets, et d’avance elle jient apprdcierce qu’il esteiinotro 
poavoir de faire; je ne charge point le tableau, je dis ina pensde 
sans detour, el j’avoue que si rennemi emploio tons ses moyens, 
ainsi quo probahlemcut ii le fera, ceux que nous pourrons en ee 
moment lui opposer etant de hoaucoup inferieurs, notis ne pourrons 
pas empdeb^ qu’ils ne fasse bcaucoup de mal. Mon (levoir est 
de le dire a quoique je tienne uiie autre laugage amt, 
troupes et au ni^ et gue d’ailleurs je ne nd^lige aucun moyefl f 
ym remphr de'^|ieuila 
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No. XVIIl. 


[This Appendix Is referred to at page 180 , as No. XIX.3 

Bxtbaoted prom the Imperial Muster-rolls. 

Heport of the movements of the army of Aragon during iheji/rst 
fifteen days of September^ 1813. 

* JjC 12®"'® toute l’arni<?e d’Araf^on se reunit a Molino del Hey; 
une partio de ccUe de Oaialoifne et la {^arnison de Barcelonne se 
placent a droite a Ollesaa et Martorel, pour partirtous enseniblos, 
a 8 lieures du soir et se porter la droite par Sau Sadurni, lo reste 
par la grande route d’Ordal sur V'illa Franca, ourannee Anglaiso 
etait rajsembld. General IJariape rencontre a onze heures dusoir 
une forte avant-garde an Col d’Ordal dans Ics anciens retranche- 
mens. utl combat dos plus vifs s’engagea sous les ordres du 
general do ravant;;/i;^irde Mesclop. Le 7*'""' et 44*’"’" reg"’ mon- 
trerent une haute valour, ainsi qu’une partie d’llG®"’®* Les posi- 
tions sont prises ftt reprises, et nous 1 estont enlin, couvcrls do 
morts et do blesses Anglabif Dans la pnrsuitc le 4®'"'’ houssards 
se saissiront dc.s 4 pieces de cannon Anglais, &c. avec irois ou 
quatre cents prisonniers, presque tons de la 27*”"“ reg" Anglais. 
La droite ayant rencontre des obstacles et quelqncs troupes eime- 
mis a combattre dans les X)assagcs, est retarde- dans sa inarclie. ct 
n’arriva pas avccle jour au rendezvous entre L’Ongat ct Gietuuia. 
Un bataillou do 117“'"" venaut a gauche, par Bejas sur Avionet, 
rejoint I’ann^e on position, avec di'.s prisonniers. 

‘ ([t'' mareclial Snehet dirccte iiu inoveinent de cavalcrie et 
d’artillorie qui tenaient la tele [K)ur doimer le teins ti I’infanterio 
d’entrer en ligne. Les Anglais etaient on bataille sur trois ligues 
en avant de Villa Franca, ils coniuioncerent aussitot lour retraite 
en bon ordro. On lea poursuivirent et ou les harcelorcnt, la 
cavah‘ri(‘ fit plusieurs charges assez vives. Ils opposi-rcnt de Ja 
resistance, essuyerent des pertes, surtout en cavalcrie, precipi- 
terent leur marche, brulercnt uupont et s’^oiguerent vers Arboe 
et Vendrils, laissant plu^ qiie 150 liomnies pris ct beaucoup de 
morts et de blesses, surtout des houssards de Brunswit'b. N6tre 
avant garde va ce soir a \^endril8 et plusieurs centaines do dt>- 
serteurs sont ramasses.’ 
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